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Mowers are run in on the large roll shown above to insure smooth 
operation before shipment. 
formed in one operation, furnace temperatures being regulated closely 


~ Mower Blade Steel 


Cutter blades are heat treated and 


Selected and Treated Carefully 


N PERFORMING Sharpness and Accuracy of Lawn Mower 
Blades Must Be Maintained in 
Face of Constant Abuse 


By H. R. Simonds 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


its duty of grass 

cutting, a lawn 
mower meets’ with 
constant abuse from 
stones, sand, stubble, 
twigs and other for- 
eign material found 
on most lawns, which 
tend to foul the cutter 
blades. These blades must withstand frequent 
and severe shock and at the same time must 
maintain sharpness and accuracy; consequently 
certain ingenuities are required in their manufac- 
ture. One of the pioneer lawn mower manufac- 
turers in the United States, the Coldwell Lawn 
Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y., has found that 
careful heat treatment and selected steels have 
made possible the development of blades which 
give long life under exacting service conditions. 


Demands made of 
mower blades have 
increased rather than 
decreased during re- 
cent years due to the 
advent of power lawn 
mowers. These mow- 
ers, driven at higher 
speeds and with in- 
sistent regularity, 
must be equipped with even better blades than 
those used on the familiar hand mower. Interest 
attaches to the operations at the Coldwell plant 
not only because of the careful construction of 
its mower blades but because the company manu- 
factures complete power mowers, including gaso- 
line engines, on a production basis and also be- 
cause much historical tradition surrounds the 
plant. 

The lawn mower of revolving blade design was 
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Blades are given a spiral twist in rolls after being brought to temperature 


in the furnace. 
developed in England in 1847. It origi- 
nally had two spiral blades and 


despite many improvements since then 
the essential features of this early 
design have been retained, although 
cutters in modern mowers frequently 
have five, six and even seven blades. 

Thomas Coldwell, founder of the 
present company, came to this coun- 
try from England before the Civil 
war and is credited with being the 
first builder of an American-made 
lawn mower. In 1867 he definitely 
started a business of making and 
selling mowers and during the year he 
sold 80 machines. The Coldwell Lawn 
Mower Co. was formed soon after- 
ward and its production of lawn 
mowers has been continuous ever since. 
In 1220 the United States produced 
700,000 hand mowers and the coun- 
try’s production at present is over 
1,000,000 a year. Power lawn mowers 
were built first in 1898 when three 
were sold. Since then the production 
has increased gradually until now 
more than 10,000 a year are built. Of 
this total the Coldwell plant produces 
a major share. 


Continous Process Evolved 


Buildings of the plant are located 
on a point of land in the Hudson 
river and large windows command wa- 


ter views on three sides. The fourth 
side adjoins a railroad siding. More 
than 200 men are employed in the 


plant and the manufacturing sequence 
from the raw material to the finished 
product has been arranged for continu- 
ous forward movement as far as pos- 
sible. 

Blades are formed from hot-rolled 
strip steel of special tapered cross 
section, purchased in lengths of 20 and 
22 feet. The specifications covering 
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They are quenched in oil immediately upon being formed 


this steel have been carefully worked 
out during years of experience. The 
carbon is specified as 0.46 per cent and 
the manganese 0.80 per cent. Phos- 
phorus and sulphur are kept low, the 
maximum value for each being 0.045 
per cent. This strip passes direct 
from the stockroom to a punch and 
shear where, in one operation, the 
blades are cut to length and punched. 
After this they travel to the adjacent 
heat treating room which in reality is 
a combination heat treating and form- 
ing department. 

An unusual scheme has been devised 
by which the hardening heat is used 
for the bending operation. Two men 
operate this combination process. The 
blades as they are taken out of the 


furnace, are placed on a spiral form- 
ing roll, are bent quickly to desired 
spiral shape and are then quenched 
in oil. The heat loss during forming 
has been so carefully worked out that 
the temperature at the time of quench- 
ing is remarkably uniform. The fur- 
nace heat is held enough higher to 
compensate for the drop during form- 
ing. This temperature is pyromet- 
rically controlled at approximately 
1750 degrees Fahr. After quenching 
the blades are drawn at a temperature 
which ranges in the neighborhood of 
1100 degrees Fahr. After drawing 
the blades are cooled in air and are 
then ready for grinding and finally 
are assembled into the completed 
mower. The grinding is done in two 
Ways; in one case the blades are 
first assembled into the cutter head 
which is then set in bearings and 
revolved as it passes back and forth 
across the face of the grinding wheel. 
In the other case each blade is 
ground separately and is held against 
a rest which keeps it in proper posi- 
tion as it is moved back and forth 
across the face of the wheel. The 
production per machine per day by the 
first method is 235 and by the second 
method is 185. 


Bottom Blades Cut, Punched 


Bottom blades usually are finished 
without heat treatment, although in 
some cases and particularly for the 
power mowers they follow through a 
heat treatment sequence similar to 
that for the spiral blades. Usually 
the bottom blades are cut and punched 
from cold-rolled strip steel and are 
ground on a wet surface grinder. 

While the hot forming and heat 





Punch and shear in which blades are cut to length and holes punched before 
forming and heat treatment 
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treating combination on the spiral 
blades is highly satisfactory, the 
company’s engineering department is 
now planning the use of a chrome- 
steel blade which will eliminate all 
heating. The intention is to purchase 
the strip already heat treated and 
then to form it cold with a special 
double-forming process which first 
turns the strip edgewise in a large 
are and then curves this arc at right 
angles to give the proper spiral. 

Many of the parts used in the power 
machine, such as cams and gears, are 
case hardened. For this operation the 
pieces are packed in the usual bone 
carbon compound and placed in an oil- 
fired furnace and held at 1550 degrees 
Fahr. for about 7 hours. They are 
then taken out and allowed to cool in 
the compound, are then reheated to 
1300 degrees Fahr. and finally 
quenched. For a few parts not re- 
quiring the same degree of hardness 
the quenching after this second heat- 
ing is omitted. The parts in process 
are inspected after each few operations 
and after the revolving cutter has 
been mounted each blade is_ tested 
throughout its length to see that it 
will cut paper at every point. 

The cutter heads after assembling 
are put through the endless belt 
washing machine in which they are 
washed with a hot caustic solution and 
are then quickly dried to put them in 
proper shape for the priming coat of 
paint which is put on with an air 
brush. A second coat of paint and 
decorations are put on by hand. The 
complete cutter heads are run in 
against a long revolving roller as 








Spray painting booth where lawn mowers are giuen priming coat of: paint 


shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion. This operation which takes 
about 10 minutes is to make sure 
that all the parts are in good working 
order. Final inspection follows the 
running in process and then the cut- 
ter heads and other parts are sent 
to the shipping department for box- 
ing. 
Engines Water Cooled 


To drive the power mower the 
company has designed two sizes of 
gasoline engines, a one-cylinder en- 
gine using a 2%-inch piston with 
38-inch stroke and a two-cylinder en- 
gine using two 2%-inch pistons with 





Performing a multiple drilling operation on the frame of a power lawn 
mower 
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3-inch stroke. These engines are pro- 
vided with a compact radiator, fan 
and water cooling system, all enclosed 
in a case. An automatic lubricating 
system is used and a governor keeps 
the speed constant, no matter whether 
the machine is operating up hill or 
down hill. The main shaft has a 
clutch at each end, one of which 
drives the revolving knives and the 
other furnishes the propulsion. Roller 
bearings are used in all of the 
higher priced machines. The complete 
power machine is assembled in a spe- 
cial department paralleling the as- 
sembling of the hand mower. The 
finished machines are painted by 
spray equipment. 

Practically all of the parts used for 
the power mower are built complete 
from the raw material. Production is 
high enough to enable the company to 
use modern labor saving equipment 
for most operations and this has been 
installed advantageously. 


Paste Polishes Corrosive 
Resistant Metals 


For polishing and grease wheel 
operations on corrosion-resistant steels 
and rustless irons, the E. Reed Burns 
Mfg. Corp., 23 Jackson street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has brought out an alumi- 
nite paste.. This material has been 
made with an abrasive which contains 
no iron, and is of the hard paste type, 
of different grades of abrasive, com- 
bined with the correct amount -of lu- 
bricant to meet proper polishing wheel 
speed. At the present time, the ma- 
terial is being made in Nos. 160, 180 
and 200 grits. 
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Opens Laboratory for Aluminum Research 
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A ie to be the most completely 
aluminized structure in_ the 
world, the new research labora- 
tory of the Aluminum Co. of 
America at New Kensington, Pa., ; : 
was opened for inspection recent- ; i be I 
ly. Housing 120 research work- ‘ ieee »4 i] Bi 
ers under the direction of Dr. i | se is 
H. C. Frary, the building is 275 VE 1 | if 
feet long with 108-foot wings at oe | & [ = iL 
each end and is the first of two 
similar units. Illustrations above 
and at the right show a section 
of the laboratory devoted to large 
scale experimentation. Below is 
shown the facade and approach 
to the building. Doors, cornices, 
wall fixtures, pipes, grille work, 
balustrades, window sills and 
frames, spandrels and other dec- 
orative fixtures all are of alu- 
minum, 
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Railroad Industry Offers Growth 


in Use of Alloy Steels 


Transportation Officials, Faced with New Conditions, Turn to Special 


Steels to Secure Lightness and Strength of Material 


ICKEL is used for alloy steel 
N making either alone or in com- 

bination with other alloying 
elements, such as chromium, molyb- 
denum, vanadium and manganese. 
In many cases such a combination 
yields results which are unattainable 
with either element alone. 

Transportation offers the greatest 
field for alloy steels because strength 
coupled with lightness and reliability 
are imperative. Yet until recently the 
railroads have lagged in adopting such 
steels. Now, faced with new prob- 
lems and requiring new materials, the 
railroads are rapidly turning to alloy 
steels and no field shows as great 
growth and promise of greater growth 
in the use of these steels as do the 
railroads. 

One of the most interesting and per- 
haps one of the most important of the 
newer developments is the use of 
nickel steel for boilers. The present 
tendency toward higher boiler pres- 
sures has made the designer turn to 
other materials than carbon steel for 
boiler construction. Increased boiler 
pressure means_ increased boiler 
weight, if carbon steel is employed. 
In addition, in many cases the thick- 
ness of the plate now being used is 
about the maximum which can be 
handled. 


Embrittlement Is Avoided 


Nickel steel is pre-eminent in this 
field for two reasons. First, the 
characteristics of steel at room tem- 
peratures and boiler temperatures 
are very different. At boiler tem- 
peratures nickel steel is stronger, has 
a much higher impact strength and 
resists embrittlement much better 
than other steels. In other words, 


it is not so subject to the dread “blue 
brittleness.” Second, boiler plate per 
se is a low carbon material and nickel, 
not being dependent on carbon for its 


By Charles Mek night 


International Nickel Co., New York 


alloying qualities, confers higher prop- 
erties on a low-carbon steel than any 
other alloy. 


There are many other railroad uses 
for nickel steel. In the development 
of locomotive parts the tendency has 
been to higher and higher tensile 
strengths. For forgings wrought 
iron with an ultimate tensile strength 
of about 45,000 pounds per square 
inch was originally used. This later 
gave way to carbon steel with a 
strength of 75,000 pounds per square 
inch and carbon steel, in turn, has 
quite generally given way to alloy 
steels with tensile strengths of 90,000 
pounds per square inch or higher. 

As the strength of the steels em- 
ployed has been progressively raised, 
so has the carbon content. Wrought 
iron, of course, contains comparatively 
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Use Nickel To Improve 


Physical Properties 


ICKEL as a ferrous alloy is held 

in high esteem by those engaged 
in the manufacture of structural alloy 
steels, castings and forgings on ac- 
count of its characteristics and of the 
physical properties which it imparts 
to metals. In the field of transporta- 
tion nickel steels have permitted an 
increase in boiler pressure of 25 per 
cent without a corresponding increase 
in the weight. Other important ap- 
plications of this alloy are presented 
in the acompanying article which is 
an abstract of a paper presented be- 
fore the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, New York, May 9. The au- 
thor, Charles McKnight, is in charge 
of development work on alloy steels, 
International Nickel Co., New York. 
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little carbon; the forging steels of to- 
day run in the neighborhood of 0.45 
to 0.50 per cent carbon. It has per- 
haps been natural to reason that if 
failures occur with one material, 
stronger material is indicated. This 
logic can be questioned. It seems that 
too much attention has been paid to 
strength and not enough to the char- 
acteristics which indicate toughness. 
The practical limit of strength, how- 
ever, has now been reached for nor- 
malized forgings. No matter what 
alloy is used, it is not possible great- 
ly to increase the strength over that 
now being attained. In this dilemma 
recourse was had to the other extreme 
and comparatively low-carbon (0.15 to 
0.30 per cent) nickel steel was intro- 
duced to the railroads and is now be- 
ing widely used as a material for 
stressed forgings of locomotives. Such 
material will have a slightly lower 
ultimate tensile strength but the 
toughness, as indicated by the elonga- 
tion, reduction of area, and resistance 
to impact, is greatly increased. Im- 
pact values are illuminating. The Izod 
value of this steel averages about 50 
foot pounds against the average of 
about 18 to 20 foot pounds for alloy- 
steel forgings of higher carbon. 


Fracture Danger Minimized 


This steel is peculiarly suited for 
axles and crankpins. One of the 
greatest reasons for breakages of 
these parts is that they are allowed, 
usually from insufficient lubrication, 
to become extremely hot. When they 
cool, either naturally or by having 
water put on them, they are very 
liable to have developed heat checks 
or cracks and these will eventually 
become the source of a fracture. It 
has been demonstrated that low car- 
bon nickel steel is less liable to fail- 
ure from this cause. 

A brief word on heavy forgings. It 
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was in this field that nickel steel first 
demonstrated its superiority and it is 
in this field still a standard. As re- 
gards composition, the nickel and 
nickel-chrome are being supplemented 
by the newer nickel-molybdenum and 
nickel-chrome-molybdenum steels. The 
heat-treatment of these forgings, 
which was formerly either annealing 
or treating by the quench-and-draw, is 
now giving way to the normalizing 
treatment very largely, although there 
are still a large number of forgings 
which are best treated by quenching 
in some liquid medium. The size of 
these parts has increased tremendously 
and there have been nickel steel forg- 
ings made which weigh in the rough- 
forged condition over a quarter of a 
million pounds. Forged nickel steel is 
employed for large shafts, turbine ro- 


tor and generator drums, gears, fly- 
wheels, pressure chambers, rolls and 
parts of steel mills, steam-hammer 
piston rods, etc. In general, large 
forgings of this kind are used for 
parts of heavy machinery where 
strength and toughness, high impact 
and fatigue strength and reliability 
are required. Almost without excep- 
tion large die blocks for drop forgings 
are made from a nickel-bearing steel. 

Briefly, nickel in cast iron tends to 
refine the grain; to increase the ma- 
chinable hardness; to increase the re- 
sistance to wear; to increase the 
strength; to reduce the chill and to 
eliminate porosity. When nickel is to 
be added to cast iron the other ele- 
ments must also be controlled in or- 
der to gain the desired end. Small 
additions, 0.10 to 1.00 per cent, re- 
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Higher 
3.0 to 5.0 per cent, may 
coarsen the grain if the silicon is 


fine the grain of cast iron. 
amounts, 


not controlled. Nickel is like silicon 
in that it assists in graphite forma- 
tion and carbide decomposition, but 
there is a limit, roughly three per 
cent, beyond which silicon is detri- 
mental to the iron. This is not true 
of nickel. Either silicon or nickel 
will tend to reduce chilling, but the 
addition of nickel causes no deteriora- 
tion or loss of strength or increase in 
grain size. 

Nickel improves the machinability 
of cast iron because it insures free- 
dom from chilled areas and from 
hard carbide spots. By its use cast 
iron of 250 brinell is as readily ma- 
chined as ordinary iron at 200 brinell. 
The hardening due to nickel is caused 
by an actual hardening of the iron 
matrix and not through action to in- 
crease the carbides in the iron. 

The increase in the wear of cast- 
ings when nickel is used is due, first 
to this increased hardness and sec- 
ondly, to the finer structure and 
freedom from carbide particles. Under 
wear conditions, the hard carbide 
particles, if present, act as a lapping 
compound and increase the wear con- 
siderably. 


Chromium a Powerful Hardener 


These valuable characteristics are 
exhibited by the addition of nickel 
alone in cast iron but other alloys 
can be used to supplement the nickel; 
the most common one being chro- 
mium. The conjunction of the two is 
mutually advantageous. Chromium is 
a powerful hardener of iron but is 
also very active in producing chills 
and carbide spots. This tendency is 
counteracted by nickel. The _ best 
ratio of nickel to chromium is two 
or three to one. Cast iron with high 
nickel and chromium (nickel 3.0 to 
5.0 per cent, chromium 2.0 to 3.0 per 
cent) is naturally martensitic and 
gives a very high hardness. Cast- 
ings of this iron are used for rolls 
and wear-resisting castings. Many 
rolls of this material are used for 
cold-rolling steel and other metals and 
the results obtained have been com- 
parable to that of a hardened and 
ground steel roll of higher cost. 

If the nickel and chromium content 
is raised and copper is added (nickel- 
copper-chromium), this cast iron will 
become austenitic, nonmagnetic and 
resistant to corrosion. Such an iron 
is used generally where a corrosion- 
resistant cast iron is desired, as for 
soil-pipe and chemical apparatus. It 
is also used to some extent for cast- 
ings which must be nonmagnetic. 

To produce a steel which is truly 
resistant to corrosion, metallurgists 
have been working for years. Some 
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years ago laboratory experiments in- 
dicated that a steel containing about 
20 per cent chromium exhibited cer- 
tain “stainless” properties. These 
steels were fairly high in carbon, i. e., 
about 0.30 per cent, and they were 
first developed for cutlery and sim- 
ilar purposes. In this original de- 
velopment it was soon found that 
their resistance to corrosion was not 
perfect, but depended to a great ex- 
tent on the heat-treatment which had 
been given the material and on the 
finish. Also for many purposes they 
were too hard. The next step was to 
reduce the carbon as low as possible, 
so that the alloy was really a chrome- 
iron rather than a chrome-steel. This 
material was soft and ductile, and 
not dependent for corrosion-resistance 
to the same degree on either heat- 
treatment or finish, though it was 
still imperfect in this respect. The 
latest step was to add a substantial 
proportion of nickel to the alloy and 
today the preponderant tonnage of 
ferrous corrosion-resistant materials 
is of the chrome-nickel-iron type, con- 
taining generically about 18 per cent 
chromium and 8 per cent nickel. Pro- 


Many Names Are Used 


Produced under a number of patents 
and sold by a number of trade names, 
this material is rapidly gaining pop- 
ularity. The Ford car employs it for 
headlights, radiator and trim; more 
spectacular, the Chrysler building 
tower is covered with it; domestic 
cooking utensils, tableware and wash- 
ing machines are made of it. Large 
quantities are used industrially in 
generating and handling high-pressure 


steam (superheater parts, boiler 
tubes, valve trim, turbine blading), 
oil handling and refining, chemical 


processes and food preparation. Most 
valves for internal combustion motors 
are made from a type of this steel. 
Other iron-nickel alloys are being 
produced on a rapidly increasing 
scale. Invar is well known. It con- 
sists of approximately 35 per cent 
nickel, the balance. essentially iron, 
and has been used for standards of 
length, measuring tapes, clock pen- 
dulums, etc., because its thermal co- 
efficient of expansion at ordinary tem- 
peratures is practically zero (0.8 
parts per million per degree Cent.). 
The magnetic nickel-iron alloys 
were, like Invar, of more academic 
than industrial interest. There was 
discovered in the Bell Telephone lab- 
oratories about the time of the war 
an alloy named “Permalloy” consist- 
ing of 78 per cent nickel, balance 
iron, which, subjected to proper heat- 
treatment, showed a magnetic per- 
meability much higher than any 
known material. It was not used 


practically until after the war but it 


was then taken up by the Western 
Union as a material for increasing 
the working speed of its submarine 
cables. 

The difficulties in manufacturing 
Permalloy, especially the heat-treat- 
ment, have resulted in the develop- 
ment of other alloys containing a 
high percentage of nickel and some- 
times other elements, such as copper. 
These do not have quite as high a 
permeability as Permalloy but they 
also are not nearly as sensitive to 
heat-treatment. In common with Perm- 
alloy they show relatively a very 
much greater magnetic permeability 
at low field strength than at high. 
At field strengths such as those met 
with in communication work, these 
alloys show an enormous superiority 
over ordinary transformer core ma- 
terials, such as iron and silicon steel, 
as Permalloy is 30 times more per- 
meable than ordinary transformer 
iron and its hysteresis curve covers 
1/16 of the area of that of iron. 
Such characteristics make them the 
core material par excellence for radio 
transformers for which they are now 
being more and more widely used as 
the demand for improved radio re- 
ception grows. The magnitude of 
this relatively unimportant field can 


be gaged by the fact that recently 
one concern alone was using daily 
60,000 pounds—or two carloads—of 
sheets for radio transformer cores. 
Millions of pounds are also used an- 
nually for loading coils in telephone 
circuits. 

The difficulties of handling man- 
ganese steel have always been a dis- 
tinct detriment to this otherwise ex- 
cellent product. In spite of this, 
manganese steel is very widely em- 
ployed for wear-resisting castings, 
such as crusher and grinder parts 
and railroad trackwork. For the lat- 
ter work it is further handicapped be- 
cause manganese steel will flow under 
impact and because it is not weldable. 
Recently, therefore, a new develop- 
ment has arisen of adding a small 
percentage of nickel to 14 per cent 
manganese steel. In this way man- 
ganese steel is rendered workable to 
the degree that it can be forged 
rolled and drawn into wire. Castings 
of 14 per cent maganese steel are 
made tougher and stronger by the 
addition of nickel. 

Finally, a brief comment on heat- 
resisting alloys. These are of the 
high-nickel-chrome and _high-nickel- 
chrome-iron type and their use is in- 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Machine Tool Builders Are Turning 


Attention to Sales Problems 


Association, in Twenty-eighth Spring Convention, Places 
Market Study at Head of 3-Year Policy 


the machine tool industry and that a _ thor- 

ough study of markets for machine tools is im- 
perative, were emphasized at the twenty-eighth spring 
convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association held May 19 and 20 at the Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus, O. 

Evidences of the renewed importance with which 
selling problems are viewed appeared throughout the 
entire program. References to sales and marketing 
questions were numerous in the reports of the officers 
and committee chairman presented at the Monday 
morning session. Marketing was the theme of the 
single address delivered at the informal dinner Mon- 
day evening. And while the six topics scheduled 
for discussion on Tuesday did not deal primarily with 
selling, the question of sales inevitably came to the 
surface with surprising frequency. 

Perhaps the most important announcement made in 
connection with the convention was that presented 


a: te sales constitutes the major problem of 


by Frederick V. Geier, vice president, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co., Cincinnati. He declared that the 
board of directors of the association recognized the 
fact that sales is the major problem of the industry. 
Therefore, the policy of the association for the next 
three years will be to devote its primary efforts 
to sales and sales promotion. The board invites in- 
formation, suggestions and data on the best method 
to approach the problem. These suggestions will 
be considered by the board during the summer and 
a report, including a program of procedure will be 
presented at the fall meeting. 

The spring meeting was well attended. Eighty- 
seven member companies and seven non-member com- 
panies were represented. Individual representatives 
of member companies numbered 152, of non-member 
companies 13 and representatives of the press and 
government bureaus, 12, making a total attendance 
of 177. Group meetings, heretofore distributed over 
two days, were held Monday afternoon. 


What Is Normal Operation?—What Is a Machine Tool? 


N OPENING the first general ses- 

sion of the twenty-eighth spring 

convention, Carl A. Johnson, pres- 
ident, Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., and president of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association, re- 
ferred to the increasing effectiveness 
of the association’s work. Declaring 
that individual members receive bene- 
fits in accordance with the degree 
of co-operation which they give to 
the association, he asserted that the 
organization is functioning more har- 
moniously than at any time in its his- 
tory. Mr. Johnson stated that the 
achievements of the association are 
receiving notice outside of the ma- 
chine tool industry and that leaders 
in industry are beginning to rate the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation as one of the leading trade as- 
sociations in the country. 

Frederick V. Geier, vice-president, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, presented a brief report show- 
ing the finances of the association to 
be in sound condition. In his report 
as general manager, Ernest F. DuBrul 
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showed that the association now has 
147 member companies. He devoted 
the major part of his report to the 
state of business in the machine tool 
industry. His remarks in part are as 
follows: 


What Seems to be Ahead 


“It is always interesting to guess 
at what business is likely to be. We 
need not guess as blindly now as we 
had to guess ten years ago. Our sta- 
tistical studies show that the industry 
has run quite definitely on three-year 
cycles with only two exceptions since 
1901. It gets two years up with the 
third year generally less than either 
of the preceding two years, so that 
this year’s business will probably be 
less than that of the last two years. 
The monthly statistics also show that 
the bottom of all these depressions have 
come in the summer months, and that 
business was better in the fall than in 
the summer of the dull years. 


“How good it will be this fall re- 
mains to be seen. We must remem- 
ber that in recent years a good part 
of our total demand came from the 
expansion of the automobile industry. 
That demand of course is off this year. 
But on the other hand, a still larger 
part of 1929 business was placed by 


other industries that were modernizing 
their plants. Present activity of in- 
quiry reported shows that there is 
much more of such business pending. 
It seems probable that as soon as 
business confidence takes a turn there 
will be marked revival in orders for 
such equipment, and that our industry 
will be doing pretty well again during 
the last quarter of this year. It might 
easily turn out that the total orders 
placed for the whole year will be bet- 
ter than in any recent year except the 
last two. 


In commenting on the problem of 
stabilization, Mr. DuBrul referred to 
census figures to show the concentra- 
tion of industrial activity in a few 
centers. He said in part: 


“Bearing on this matter of stabiliza- 
tion are some interesting facts which 
have developed from the census of 
manufacturers of 1927. As in pre- 
vious years the figures show that a 
very small percentage of the total es- 
tablishments make a large percentage 
of the total product. In 1925 only 10,- 
000 establishments out of a total of 
about 250,000 made over $1,000,000 
worth of products. These 10,000 pro- 
duced about 68 per cent of the total 
volume of manufacturers of this coun- 
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try and employed about 58 per cent 
of the wage earners. 


“The 1927 figures show that only 
eight counties in the United States 
worked up one-fourth of all the ma- 
terials used in manufacturing with 33 
more counties accounting for the next 
fourth, so that 41 counties used half 
of all the material used in manufac- 
turing in that y When the coun- 
ties in question a@re grouped together 
with a few other adjoining counties 
added to them, it becomes evident that 
considerably over half of the manu- 
facturing in the United States is con- 
centrated in only 16 well defined man- 
ufacturing centers. The wage earners 
employed are also concentrated in 
these centers. This means that the ef- 
fects of irregularity of operation in 
manufacturing industries are most 
marked in a very few regions, due to 
this concentration of manufacturing 
establishments.” 


Mr. DuBrul declared that the ma- 
chine tool industry is keenly interested 
in the problem of stabilization. “For 
ten years our average demand was 
only 150 on our scale,” said Mr. Du- 
Brul, “but we had to provide plant 
facilities and men to turn out 330 
scale units in March 1929, when orders 
were at a peak. Naturally we have 
much more capital invested in plants 
than we would need if we could go 
along on an average basis of 160. 
Our peak load capacity is more than 
twice our average demand. In a boom 
we build up a force to the peak load 
capacity to take care of our customers’ 
orders for a short period. Then we 
have to lay off many of these men 
when our demand falls off. We do 
not like this situation. . . . About the 
only thing we can do is to kéep call- 
ing this situation to the attention of 
our customers, to urge them to do 
their replacing of old equipment in 
dull times rather than in times of 
boom.” 


Opportunity in Burden Control 


Mr. DuBrul referred to the associa- 
tion’s cost work in which A. E. Grover 
has been engaged for 21 months. Dur- 
ing that time 19 regional cost meetings 
and one general cost conference have 
been held. Mr. DuBrul referred to a 
chart displayed at the convention 
showing the relative benefit of putting 
cost effort and control service on labor, 
materials and burden. This chart, pre- 
pared by Mr. Grover, shows that under 
average conditions a dollar spent on 
inventory control will yield a saving 
of about $8, a dollar spent on labor 
control will yield a $12 saving and 
a dollar spent in burden control will 
yield a saving of $41. This chart 


shows convincingly the potential op- 
portunity which lies in devoting more 
attention to establishing a good system 
of burden accounting. 

Three committee reports pertaining 
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to various aspects of sales brought 
forth considerable discussion at the 
Momlay morning session. A _ report 
entitled, ‘Present Status of Time 
Selling in the Machine Tool Industry” 
reflected the investigation conducted 
by a committee consisting of George 
T. Aitken, National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, L. D. McDonald, W. P. Kirk, S. T. 
Massey, and A. J. Pitman. The dealer 
relations committee, J. Wallace Car- 
rel, chairman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Cincinnati; Henry 
Buker, vice-president, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., and J. B. 


PULL LP 


il WANN 
“Competition Is 
NE of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the address at an informal 
dinner, Monday evening, by Edward 
J. Mehren, vice president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. Mr. Mehren spoke 
on “What Is Ahead in Industrial Mar- 
keting?” He pointed to the fact that 
while there are numerous yardsticks 
for measuring the efficiency of pro- 
duction, industry has no reliable means 
of measuring the effectiveness of sell- 
ing. The total value of all goods sold 
annually in the United States is about 
$35,000,000,000. Assuming a _ sales 
cost of 15 per cent, the selling cost 
would be about $5,000,000,000 per year. 
The speaker referred to new trends 
in the philosophy of merchandising. 
He cited several illustrations to show 
that whereas not many years ago it 
was customary to design a product, 
place it in production and then place 


PHORM 


Doan, president and general manager, 
American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, 
submitted a standard form of contract 
drawn up in co-operation with a 
similar committee of the Associated 
Machine Tool Dealers. 

Recommendation of standard clauses 
for sales proposals were submitted by 
W. W. Tangeman, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, who with 
A. E. Henn, W. J. Hannum and W. P. 
Kirk constituted the sales contract 
committee. 

Ralph E. Flanders, manager, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., and chairman of the association’s 
exposition committee, outlined briefly 
plans for the next exposition. He re- 
ferred to the rule recently adopted, 
limiting the exhibition of machine tools 
to members of the association. He 
also spoke of the policy adopted by the 
board of directors to limit the privi- 








lege of exhibiting to members who do 
not exhibit machine tools in any other 
exposition unless they have received 
the sanction of the board of directors. 

In the second general session, held 
Tuesday morning, machine tool build- 
ers enjoyed a series of travelogs pre- 
sented by five executives who recently 
have observed aspects of the industry 
in foreign fields. D. B. Burleigh, sales 
manager, Sundstrand Machine Tool 
Co., Rockford, Ill.; H. E. D. Gray, 
secretary and treasurer, Landis Tool 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., and F. L. Eber- 
hardt, president and general manager, 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N J., 


MMH 


Only Bad Designing” 


it on the market, it now is_ the 
tendency to examine the market, de- 
sign the product to fit the require- 
ments in the market and to produce 
it to meet that need. He emphasized 
the importance of design as a means 
of getting out of the rut of competi- 
tion. “Competition,” he said, “arises 
from imitation.” Quoting Henry Ford, 
he declared, “competition is only bad 
designing.’”’ Mr. Mehren then developed 
the idea that good design is a power- 
ful weapon for breaking down sales 
resistance. 

Henry Buker, past president of the 
association, presided as toastmaster. 
During the dinner, he introduced the 
following past presidents: F. L. Eber- 
hardt, F. A. Geier, J. B. Doan, A. H. 
Tuechter, E. J. Kearney, R. E. Fland- 
ers, O. B. Iles, H. M. Lueas and 
J. E. Gleason. 


MULE 


described impressions gained at the 
Leipzig fair in Germany. They gave 
first hand evidence of the activity of 
German machine tool builders in ex- 
panding their business in world mar- 
kets. Wilson P. Hunt, president, 
Moline Tool Co., Moline, Ill, and 
H. M. Lucas, Lucas Machine Tool Co., 
Cleveland, described their experiences 
at the International Engineering con- 
gress in Japan. 


In discussing the question “What 
Is Normal Operation in the Machine 
Tool Industry?” General Manager Du- 
Brul analyzed the association’s index 
of machine tool orders. Comparing the 
boom of 1919 and 1920 with that of 
1928 and 1929, he showed that the 
first was sharp and short, while the 
second was characterized by a peak 
not so high but sustained for a longer 
time. 

According to “the 


the speaker, 
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monthly average orders for 10 years 
from 1919 to 1928 inclusive measured 
149 on our scale and the 10 years 


Continuing, Mr. DuBrul said: 


“That averages are deceptive is 
shown by the fact that the one month 


from 1920 to 1929 averaged 151 on 
our seale. If we take in the two big 


SUEUR Pe VOM UTALOT EL TAD TEA 


What Is a Machine Tool? 


Machine Tool: 


A machine tool is any hand or power driven unitary me- 
chanism actuating cutters, tools, dies or other forming or 
shaping implements, to perform any process of operation in 
making tools, machines, structures or any part thereof, from 
metal in distinction from one for producing a special or specific 
article. 

—By National Machine Tool Builders’ association, 1910 


Machine Tools: 


Power operated machines which shape metal articles to any 
desired form by the use of mechanically controlled forming 
or cutting tools. 


Standard Machine Tool: 


A machine tool with a wide range of adaptability, whose essen- 
tial parts are regularly put through the production process in 
lots of not less than five, or for which the builder has the 
drawings, patterns, jigs and fixtures necessary for immediate 
production. 


Special Machine Tool: 


A machine tool that is useful only for shaping parts of certain 
specific design and is not readily adaptable to make a variety 
of work. 
—These three definitions by committee of national defense 
for guidance of war department, June, 1926. 


Machine Tool: 


A machine for cutting or shaping wood, metal, or the like, such 
as a lathe, planer, etc. 
—Century dictionary 


A machine for cutting or shaping wood, metals, etc., by means 
of’ a tool, especially machine as a lathe, planer, drilling 
machine, etc., designed for a more or less general use in a 
machine shop in distinction from one for producing a special 
article. 

—Webster’s dictionary 


(1) “Machines which taken as a group will reproduce them- 
selves.” 
(2) “A machine tool is any metal-working tool, the waste 
product of which is in the form of chips.” 

—English definitions, 1924 


“Machine tools as used in this paragraph shall be held to mean 
any machine operating other than by hand power which employs 
a tool for work on metal.” 

—U. S. Tariff, 1922 (Par. 372) 


of March, 1929, showed a shipment 
record of 329, or just about the level 


boom years at both ends of the pe- 
riod, the 11 years average 161 per 
month. The seven lean years between 
the two booms average only 113 while 
the average of the four boom years 
was 245. So, to supply the average 
demand in these four boom years 
the industry carried assets which av- 
eraged only 47 per cent operation for 
seven lean years.” 
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of the maximum three month’s boom 
average of orders which was 330. 


“Apparently we could fairly con- 
sider this figure of 330 as the extreme 
capacity of the industry in 1929. 
Shipments reached this level only by 
the industry straining every nerve in 
that month to get out orders. . Per- 
haps some machines bought and plant 
extensions made since that time would 
by now have increased this. capacity 
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somewhat. This high output was ob- 


tained only by overtime and double 
shift operation, so it is not what we 
should consider a normal capacity, as 
a basis of managerial policies, pricing 
or costs. 

“This figure of 330 is about one- 
fourth more than the average monthly 
demand of the last two boom years 
which averaged 259, and this top notch 
production of one month was only 
about 15 per cent more than the 
average monthly demand of the whole 
year 1929 which was 281. In default 
of figures that would indicate more 
clearly what the fair normal one- 
shift capacity is, we estimate it at 
around 260 at this time.” 


Mr. DuBrul urged that a survey 
be made of the present one-shift 
capacity in order to obtain more ac- 
curate figures on utilization. 

Numerous subjects were discussed 
informally at the conclusion of the 
Tuesday morning session. The pur- 
chase of a German machine tool by a 
United States army engineer was re- 
ported and the details of the case 
discussed. Obstacles which are re- 
tarding the standardization of motor 
mounting dimensions were cited. De- 
tails of the association’s cost work 
were considered. The association’s ac- 
tion in sanctioning the co-operation 
of its members with the Museum of 
Peaceful Arts was announced. Mem- 
bers are encouraged to exhibit early 
models, but in the case of machines 
introduced after 1914, it is recom- 
mended that photographic exhibits in- 
stead of actual machines be displayed. 
Prof. Joseph W. Roe, representing the 
museum, spoke briefly. 


Operating Plates Presented 


At the third general session, the gen- 
eral manager presented the report of 
the Robert Morris Associates on the 
financial and operating ratios of ma- 
chine tool building companies for 
1929. This was followed by an un- 
usually interesting discussion by Ralph 
E. Flanders, manager, Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., of 
the question, “What Is a Machine 
Tool?” 

The answer is important to associa- 
tion. members because in many cases 
in passing upon applications for mem- 
bership, the decision of the board of 
directors hinges upon the definition of 
a machine tool. Mr. Flanders recited 
a list of machines whose status is in 
doubt. Among these are rolling mill 
machinery, forging equipment, boiler 
shop machinery, punch presses, elec- 
tric welding machinery, oxyacetylene 
cutting apparatus, die casting and 
molding machines and portable drills, 
grinders, etc. 

Mr. Flanders declared that in his 
opinion, the association needs a policy 


(Concluded on Page 57) 
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YPICAL of large machining 
units for use in marine work is 


the 35-foot boring and turning 
mill recently built by William Sellers 
& Co., Philadelphia, for Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va. Accompanying illustrations 
show two views of the large mill, one 
taken in process of construction of 
the machine in the Sellers plant; the 
other showing the unit in operation on 
a large marine casting. The mill is 
somewhat unique in that the cross- 
rail and uprights are removable, being 
designed to accommodate the variety 
in size of work found in the ship- 
building plant. 


The table is 19 feet 10 inches in 
diameter but work up to 35 feet in 
diameter may be turned and bored 
with the cross rail and uprights in 
place. If the piece consists of a ring 
larger than the table, it can be sup- 
ported on outriggers clamped to the 
table top which rises %4-inch above the 
stationary floor plates. Large work 
may be mounted on the floor plate, if 
desired, and bored by fixing a _ tool 
carriage to the table. Tool movement 
is obtained by star feed. Where work 
of unusual size or character is en- 
countered, the crossrail and uprights 
can be removed easily. 


Bed, table and driving mechanism 
are similar to those found on the 
standard boring and turning mills. 
The table is supported on two flat an- 
nular bearings on the bed. A spindle 
3 feet long, 20 inches in diameter, 
ground to taper, extends down into 
the bed and fits into a bushing which 








Boring and Turning 


Mill Built for 


Marine 


is adjustable vertically to take up for 
lost motion. The table is driven by a 
large spur gear with 16-foot pitch 
diameter. Power is furnished by a 
50-horsepower motor through a gear 
train with four changes. Lubrication 
is through a separate motor and oil 


pump. 
Crossrail Is Stiffened 


The crossrail is of deep box girder 
design with 48-inch face and measur- 
ing 5 feet from front to back, and 
42 feet in length. A stiffening beam 
is mounted on the top of the rail, 
making the actual vertical height, 
bottom to top of crossrail, 8 feet 10 
inches. The stiffening beam is held 
by the solid abutments on the cross- 
rail with wedges. 

The crossrail is provided with two 
saddles, each fitted with a steel ram 
of rectangular section and_ rein- 
forced with tubular shape on the 
front to resist the cutting pressure 
satisfactorily. Stroke of the ram is 
10 feet and the machine has been 
in actual use with an 18-inch exten- 
sion on the bottom of the maximum 
downward stroke. 

Uprights are made in two pieces. 
They do not permit vertical movement 
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Work 


fixed 
With only one 
in place the rail is 7 feet 


of the rail but hold 
height from the table. 
section 
from the table. With two sections to 
each upright the rail is 13 feet from 
the table. Other sections may be 
added. 


Feed and traversing mechanisms for 
the machine are mounted on top of 
the rail. The feed mechanism is spe- 
cial and must have sufficient range 
to provide the correct amount of feed 
per revolution for a table speed range 
of 30 to 1. The standard boring mill 
has the feed operating as a function 
of the table speed and driven by a 
pinion meshing with the table gear, 
but as the crossrail can have no con- 
nection with the table on this ma- 
chine, the feed cannot be a function 
of the table speed and its mechanism 
must be independent and_self-con- 
tained. 


it ata 


The greatest volume of mining and 
quarrying machinery in history was 
exported by the United States during 
the past year, according to the indus- 
trial machinery division, department 
of commerce. The total value reached 
was $17,953,877 as compared with $14,- 
059,592 in 1928. 
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Warehouse Operators Study Costs 


as Sales Volume Declines 


American Steel and Heavy Hardware Association Convention Brings 


Out Need for Better Management of Business 


ANAGEMENT, recognized as 
M an element of more than usual 

importance under present busi- 
ness conditions, was the subject of 
leading interest to members of the 
American Steel and Heavy Hardware 
association during the three-day meet- 
ing in Chicago, May 20-22. 

With sales running 20 to 25 per 
cent less than a year ago, warehouse 
distributors are scanning costs care- 
fully to see where executive direction 
can eliminate wasteful practices and 
to suggest savings in operating 
budgets to compensate for the smaller 
order books of their salesmen. 

While profits of distributors in 1929 
were two and one half times as great 
as they were in the preceding year, 
according to the report of A. L. Phil- 
brick, Congdon & Carpenter Co., 
Providence, R. I., chairman, cost of 
doing business committee, this fact 
offers little reassurance for 1930, for 
in that exceptionally active past year, 
distributors earned in net profits but 
$2.36 on each $100 net sales. This 
report was based on figures furnished 
by 34 members and may or may not 
represent a cross-section of all firms 
engaged in the distribution of steel 
and heavy hardware. 


Avoid Unprofitable Customers 


The increased volume of sales en- 
joyed by these members in 1929 was 
reflected in a small decrease in sales 
expenses. The cost of goods sold was 
also a trifle lower. Comparison with 
other recent years also revealed a 10 
per cent improvement in turnover 
from 3.00 in 1928 to 3.35 in 1929. 

In the discussions of ways and 
means to obtain adequate margins and 
methods of reducing the cost of doing 
business the tendency to reduce the 
number of unprofitable items and the 
number of unprofitable customers was 
revealed. Slow-moving items are be- 
ing taken from the jobbers’ shelves 
to an extent that makes possible sur- 
prisingly large reductions in inventory 
investments. And customers whose 
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orders are habitually of the “five and 
ten” variety are being educated to the 
fairness of making their purchases in 
quantities sufficiently great to en- 
able the distributor to make a reason- 
able profit. When persuasion fails, 
some jobbers have successfully applied 
a service fee on small orders, and 
others have simply eliminated these 
customers from their books. 


Returned Goods Boost Costs 


Last year the average of returned 
goods to sales of 34 houses was 2.35 
per cent, thus representing a sizable 
item of unnecessary expense. By con- 
stantly analyzing the reasons for re- 
turned merchandise, some of the job- 
bers are finding means for effectively 
combating this problem, principally by 
educating their salesmen and their 
customers. 

Inventories are being watched more 
closely than ever before. Many of the 
members of the association operate 
perpetual inventories by count and 
a few by both count and dollar value. 
One of the leading eastern distributors 
using the latter plan maintains his 
inventory on a three-month basis, aim- 
ing to achieve a four-time turnover 
annually. 

During an interesting discussion the 
distributors expressed the belief that 
manufacturers are finding the cost of 
direct distribution excessive as com- 
pared with the middleman plan. While 
the net result of this, members stated, 
may be a more charitable attitude 
toward the jobbers, manufacturers 
still hold the opinion that a larger 
discount to distributors is not justifi- 
able since such wider margins are 
passed along to the consumer. This 
theory of the manufacturers, the dis- 
tributors felt, is untenable because ft 
makes the many who conduct their 
business efficiently suffer for the mis 
deeds of the few who do not. 

A survey of the methods employed 
by distributors to compensate salesmen 
for the use of their automobiles 
showed these men owning and paying 
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the operating expenses of their cars 
in 74 per cent of the cases. When 
the companies pay operating expenses 
for the men owning their own cars, 
the mileage basis is used by half. 
Sixteen per cent pay actual expenses 
and 34 per cent give a flat allowance. 
About one-third of the houses report- 
ing own their salesmen’s cars. Seven- 
teen per cent pay their salesmen a 
sum which includes both salary and 
compensation for automobile expense. 
The average cost per month for op- 
erating the salesman’s car, not in- 
cluding insurance and depreciation, 
was shown as $60.53. 

Discussion of the aggressiveness of 
some of the cold-finishing mills in 
seeking small-lot orders ranging up- 
ward to 1000 pounds at mill prices 
brought forth a number of individual 
opinions in condemnation of this prac- 
tice. It was thought by some that the 
small quantity extras on orders of, say, 
less than 1000 pounds of a single item 
should be the same for the mills 
as for the warehouses, thus influenc- 
ing buyers to place such orders with 
the warehouses where the distributors 
feel they belong. Such a plan would 
be comparable to the one adopted by 
the mills on their hot-rolled bars. 


Cutting Schedules Progress 


W. J. Holliday, W. J. Holliday & 
Co., Indianapolis, chairman, cutting 
schedule committee, reported progress 
on the proposed cutting schedules and 
indicated that definite results might 
be expected within a few weeks. Hun- 
dreds of test cases have been made 
under the proposed schedule and final 
readjustments may be completed 
shortly. 

Prevailing conditions in the steel in- 
dustry and among distributors of steel 
were summarized by E. McK. Froment, 
Froment & Co., New York, chairman 
of the association’s committee on iron 
and steel. After reviewing the de- 
cline in steel mill activity that started 
last fall, Mr. Froment’s report took 
up business conditions among distribu- 
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tors, most of whom had advised him 
of an appreciable falling off in sales 
with prices holding firm. Speaking 
of the New York market, Mr. Froment 
said: 


“In my own market conditions have 
never been worse. Today the old 
line standard distributors are in com- 
petition with a new group of ware- 
houses that have grown up during 
the last three or four years. They 
are carrying large stocks of for- 
eign steel which are being sold on 
extremely narrow margins. The fact 
that there are nearly twice as many 
of these new distributors as there are 
old standard houses coupled with a 
curtailed demand places us in a most 
undesirable position. 

“Throughout the year work has 
been conducted in numerous centers 
to improve the condition of the ware- 
house distributor, and to impress upon 
the mills the economic importance to 
them of the warehouse distributor 
handling all small orders.” 


New Price System Favored 


Comments contained in this report 
on the new warehouse quantity differ- 
entials indicate this plan is meeting 
with success: 


“It is your committee’s belief that 
the new system of prices with bonuses 
for large orders and penalties for 
small orders recently introduced in 
certain Middle Western markets, as 
well as those prevailing in Buffalo 
and other centers, have done much 
to increase the average size of the 
warehouse order and have diverted 
some business to the warehouse dis- 
tributor which otherwise might not 
have come to him. 

“Increased realization on the part 
of the mills that their selling costs 
are considerably magnified by han- 
dling small orders has had its bene- 
ficial effect both upon the manufac: 
turer and the warehouse distributor. 
Your committee, therefore, takes this 
opportunity to publicly express _ its 
approval of the mills’ co-operation.” 


Striking the keynote of the meet- 
ing, E. L. Parker, president, Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co., Carnegia, Pa., 
stressed the importance of manage- 
ment in the distribution of iron and 
steel products in his address before 
the association. In speaking of the 
opportunities for management in this 
branch of industry he expressed the 
opinion that there has been too much 
jobbing and not enough merchandising 
among the distributors of iron and 
steel. 

Referring to this tendency, 
Parker spoke as follows: 


Mr. 


“Here is the weak spot in our situ- 
ation. Few will agree we are mak- 
ing the profit that we are entitled 
to and that our investments should 
earn, and I wonder if this isn’t our 
fault—the fault of management. In 
this field of ours, the cost of doing 
business might be likened to the pro- 
duction costs of a manufacturer, and 
you all know the extent to which the 
cost of producing a ton of steel has 





been lowered during the past ten 
years, and this applies to every 
branch of the steelmaking industry. 
But what progress have we made in 
this direction, and are we studying 
the problem from the same angles? 
Do we analyze our costs in the same 
way that a manufacturer analyzes 
his frequently with the aid of efficiency 
experts—sometimes with the knowl- 
edge of competitive cost conditions, 
but always looking toward lower 
costs rather than higher prices to 
insure better dividends. 


“Do we know whether our buying 
methods operate in our favor or 
against us, and if the latter what can 
be done to encourage better and more 
profitable relationships with manufac- 
turers? We have to operate ware- 
houses and employ labor and we 
should know whether it costs less to 
obtain the best results—everything 
considered—to own our property or 
lease it, and in the operation of a 
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warehouse we should have the most 
efficient organization, as well as the 
most modern machinery and equip- 
ment for hauling and fabricating. 

“Are we not reluctant sometimes to 
abandon unprofitable lines—to retire 
from territories where the cost of do- 
ing business indicates that we are 
traveling too far away from the base 
of supplies, to scrap obsolete ma- 
chinery and time-worn customs and 
practices? I think we are inclined to 
feel that our problem is just a little 
different, a little more complicated, 
and that it does not lend itself to 
the same kind of studies and econo- 
mies as the manufacturer’s. This is 
a traditional idea, but it is wrong. 
There is no branch of business where 
management—scientific management— 
will do more than in this field of ours, 
and, because in so many instances we 
have ownership management, and there 
is nothing to compare with that kind, 
there is no excuse for failure to ac- 
complish those things which have 
benefited other industries in such a 
large way.” 


Concluding his remarks, the speaker 
stated: 


“As I said before, members of this 
association, most of them at any rate, 
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have good management, because in 
many instances it is ownership man- 
agement, and I believe that if this 
management will tackle the job and 
study it from the same angle a manu- 
facturer studies his manufacturing 
costs the steel jobber, from the stand- 
point of profits and earnings on the 
invested dollar, will have no cause 
for complaint, and that this important 
branch of the steel industry -can 
greatly improve its position and as- 
sume its proper place in the busi- 
ness world.” 


Mellon Research Facilities 
To Be Enlarged 


Additional facilities for industrial 
research as well as more commodious 
quarters for all departments will be 
available in the near future at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh. A new building 
has just been approved and will enable 
material expansion of all activities. 
The new structure is to be of Ionic 
design in architecture, seven stories 
high, and will house many more in- 
dustrial fellowships than can now be 
accommodated. 


Completes Half Century 


The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of machine tools 
and astronomical instruments, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding on May 23 with an elaborate 
program at its plant. The company 
was founded in 1880 by Worcester R. 
Warner and Ambrose Swasey. Mr. 
Warner died about a year ago. 
Speakers at the celebration included 
Mr. Swasey and Dr. Dexter S. Kim- 
ball, dean of the college of engineer- 
ing, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Inspect New Plate Mill 


About 200 steel plant engineers and 
officials were guests of the Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., May 
20 and 21 to inspect the new 46- 
inch two-high universal plate mill 
which that company has just com- 
pleted for the new plant of the A. M. 
Byers Co., Ambridge, Pa. The new 
mill, believed to be the third largest 
built, has a maximum height of 20 
feet 9 inches above the shoes and will 
be driven by a 4000-horsepower motor 
running from 60 to 140 revolutions 
per minute. This motor as well as 
other electrical equipment will be fur- 
nished by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

With the vertical rolls removed, the 
mill can roll sheared plates 84 inches 
wide. The horizontal rolls are 32 
inches diameter and 96 inches long; 
the vertical rolls are 22% inches diam- 
eter and have a maximum opening of 
50 inches, minimum of 12 inches. 
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Open-Hearth Operators Discuss 


Shop Methods Explained at Semiannual Meeting of Steelmaking Division, 


Basic and Acid Practice 


American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


the three sessions of the eleventh semiannual 

meeting of the open hearth committee of the 
American institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 21-23 were 
devoted to the presentation of committee reports by 
the respective chairmen on furnace construction, re- 
fractories, organization, pouring practice, quality and 
quantity control, fuel, combustion control, auxiliary 
equipment and steel melting. Attendance surpassed 
all records, the registration of open hearth superin- 
tendents, metallurgists and engineers closely associated 
with steelmaking practice totaling 122. Following the 
presentation of each report various questions related 
to the subject were submitted to L. F. Reinartz, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., and chair- 
man of the division, and discussed by operating men. 


DD tee three somewhat from the usual custom, 


A committee composed of J. M. Hughes, Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., Lowellville, O.; C. H. Herty Jr., 
bureau of mines, Pittsburgh; G. D. Tranter, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0.; M. A. Smith, Edge- 
water Steel Co., Pittsburgh; and E. L. Ramsey, Wis- 
consin Steel Co., South Chicago, IIl., was appointed 
to draft rules and by-laws of the division. Mr. 
Reinartz, was re-elected chairman and W. E. Buck, 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., secretary 
for the ensuing year. 

Wednesday afternoon about 100 members visited 
the Lackawanna open hearth department of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., where they inspected two furnaces 
equipped with Smoot control. Thursday morning 55 
members left Buffalo by train for Hamilton, Ont., 
where they were guests of the Steel Co. of Canada, 
returning that evening. 


Capacity Is Increased by Enlarging Furnaces 


CONOMY in steelmaking prac- 
E tice was urged by chairman 

Reinartz at the opening session 
as a means of lowering the cost of in- 
gots and of helping other departments 
to minimize their costs. The industry 
now “is in a cycle of depression, he 
stated, but according to current opin- 
ion the industry will be on the up- 
swing by the third quarter. To avoid 
repetition of the work accomplished 
by the open hearth committee, the 
chairman. pointed out that discussion 
at future meetings likely will center 
around specific problems. 

In presenting the report on fur- 
nace construction, the chairman of 
that committee confined his remarks 
largely to the details involved in in- 
creasing open hearth capacity by en- 
larging the existing furnaces. Avail- 
able space for additional furnaces, size 
and design of existing furnaces and 
auxiliary equipment must be con- 
sidered, he stated. In speaking of the 
advantages to be gained by increasing 
the capacity of existing furnaces, the 
speaker explained as follows: Cost 
study shows greater operating econ- 
omy in favor of the larger type, avail- 
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able data shows that production has 
been increased about 15 per cent with 
a decrease of 10 per cent in fuel 
equivalent, economies have followed 
in labor and supply and the number of 
heats per repair remains the same, 
and therefore the cost per ton is de- 
creased. Unless regenerator capacities 
are limited, he explained, sufficient ad- 
ditional preheat may be gained by the 
use of secondary regenerators built in 
the flues. Where additional draft re- 
quirements are imposed upon the stack, 
motor-driven fans will furnish it. 


Blowers Increase Gasification 


In case gas producers are not capa- 
ble of gasifying sufficient coal to pro- 
vide for additional fuel requirements, 
replacing the usual 3-stage jet blow- 
ers with either 5-stage or turbo- 
blowers will increase the rate of gasi- 
fication. The improved mechanical 
poker also offers certain advantages 
in that more uniform agitation of the 
fuel bed is possible. 

Additional hearth-capacity should be 
gained by increasing the length and 
width since little advantage is ob- 
tained by increasing the depth. The 
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use of heavy roof brick is an ad- 
vantage to rocf life of furnaces having 
wide hearths. Full advantage, the 
speaker explained, should be taken 
of the benefit to be derived by the 
proper sealing and insulation of the 
furnace. Ladle cranes and runways 
must be checked to determine the 
maximum safe locas. 

The oval shaped iadle, he stated, 
offers an ideal solution to the neces- 
sary increase in ladle capacity. It 
provides additional capacity without 
increasing the ferrostatic pressure of 
the metal. The number of ingots 
poured from each heat has an im- 
portant bearing on the most desirable 
furnace capacity. Certain teeming 
difficulties arise if too many ingots 
are poured. Further difficulties arise 
if soaking pit capacity is not suf- 
ficient to handle a large number of 
ingots within a given time. No two 
open hearth plants, he concluded, have 
identical conditions and therefore, the 
problem of providing additional capac- 
ity must be solved individually. 

In discussing the results obtained 
from large furnaces one _ speaker 
stated that the largest heat tapped 
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to date amounted to 390 tons, which 
was received in two ladles. 


Knuckles are important in design- 
ing open hearth furnaces, according 
to one speaker, in order to control 
the furnace combustion. He explained 
that the higher the knuckle the higher 
the flame traveled over the bath. One 
operator explained that the height of 
the knuckle above the hearth averaged 
from 19 to 21 inches. His particular 
practice called for cold metal charges 
with 10 per cent limestone. The B.t.u. 
averages 1000 per cubic foot, while 
the volume of gas used amounts to 
6500 cubic feet per gross ton of steel. 

A furnace in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict using side burners averages 
4200 cubic feet of gas per ton of steel 
and 399 heats have been tapped with- 
out repair to the roof. The low fuel 
consumption was attributed to the in- 
sulation and a working balance. 

In explaining how a new bottom is 
installed, one member stated that 
the furnace is run hot and then a 
layer of fine slag is charged. The 
furnace again is run hot until the slag 
melts and then magnesite is added 
with 25 per cent slag. The furnace 
again is run hot until two-thirds of 
the bottom material is melted and then 
chilled. Heat again is applied and 
fine crushed slag added, and the over- 
age tapped out. When the hearth 
is cooled charging is begun. Burned 
dolomite is used to maintain the 
banks. 


Frequent Tests Made 


Test pieces of the hearth are taken 
every 8 hours and analyzed for 
silica. The practice at one plant is 
to mix the amount of slag with 
magnesite in order to get 5 per cent 
of silica in the bottom. At one plant 
the bottom sample is taken at the 
corners down in the necks. Some 
companies use foreign magnesite for 
making new bottoms, while others use 
California magnesite for this purpose. 


It was brought out that in blowing 
down checkers the vacuum system is 
not found satisfactory. Prof. W. J. 
McCaughey, professor of mineralogy, 
Ohio State university, Columbus, 0O., 
told how the petrographic microscope 
aids in testing refractories. This type 
of microscope, he explained, is a tool 
which will give vital data on open 
hearth bottoms. He emphasized that 
in refractory materials it is the physi- 
cal properties of minerals that is the 
most important. Magnesite, he ex- 
plained, has a slow coalescence or 
knitting action. Dolomite, does not 
have the degree of permanence that 
magnesite products have. “It looks 


as if we are headed toward synthetic 
refractories,” he stated, “because in 





this country we are obtaining con- 
centrated magnesia from dolomitic 
products.” In conclusion he pointed 
out that the ingredients used in open 
hearth bottoms must be in equilibrium 
with the magnesium oxide and when 
we have this equilibrium relationship 
we will know more about refractories. 

In discussing how universal is the 
7-day week, an operator at one of the 
western plants explained that the 
8-hour men worked 7 days a week 
and the 9 to 10-hour men have Sun- 
days off. In changing turns, the 
8-hour men have 32 hours off every 
third Sunday. His management seemed 
favorable to a 6-day week provided 
there is a concentrated effort in this 
direction. At another western plant 
where 2100 men are employed, about 
20 men work 7 days. The orders are 
to not work a man over 48 hours. In 
discussing methods for paying laborers 
on furnace repairs one operator stated 
that if a furnace goes down he pays 
10 cents an hour more. 


Instruments Reduce Fuel Consumption 


In one plant where instruments 
were installed on the furnaces, no 
difference in the attitude of the men 
in the open-hearth department was 
noted. Before the instruments were 
installed the fuel oil consumption 
amounted to 44 gallons per ton. After 
the men were educated to the use of 
the instrument, the oil consumption 
fell to 32 gallons. 

Temperature at which the heat is 
poured has little effect on the ship- 
ping costs or the rolling results, ac- 
cording to one speaker. He recom- 
mends that 100-ton heats be poured 
through a 14-inch nozzle. The latter 
should be opened up slowly to avoid 
burning the stool. He explained that 
the crystalline skin on killed ingots 
largely is the cause of chipping costs 
at his particular plant. 

One speaker explained that in forg- 
ing steel if the heat leaves a 3000- 
pound skull in the ladle, what is 
known as sand splits likely will be 
found during the forging practice. An- 
other speaker pointed out that pouring 
through a tun dish didn’t make any 
difference in the chipping costs. 

One speaker explained that the art 
of furnace control is too young to 
make definite statements. While eight 
furnaces are under control, yet their 
successful operation depends on the 
personnel and their education. He 
stated that furnace control affords 
uniformity of production, consistency 
of performance and a better quality 
of metal, because the combustion con- 
ditions remain set. In speaking on 
present day results on the Stevens- 
type furnace, one operator explained 
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that one of the furnaces at his plant 
ran for 500 heats when he was com- 
pelled to discontinue operation on ac- 
count of an obstruction in the re- 
generator. The furnace was rebuilt 
and the same trouble was encountered 
after 580 additional heats. The re- 
generators were cleaned and the fur- 
nace ran for an additional 420 heats, 
when cleaning again was necessary. 
After running 400 additional heats, the 
regenerators again were cleaned and 
the furnace operated for 632 additional 
heats. The furnace was operated from 
Jan. 1, 1928, to April, 1930, without 
any repairs and during this time 64,- 
300 tons of steel was made. The 
draft is secured entirely by the stack 
and the damper never is raised over 
10 to 12 inches. The air going into 
the furnace is preheated to 300 de- 
grees and oil of 18-22 baume is used. 


Checker chamber temperatures are 
taken at one plant at the bottom of 
the outgoing end and approximate 11,- 
000 degrees Fahr. At another plant 
the method is to take the temperatures 
about 6 feet back of the fantail 
arches. 


Discussing the type of glasses used 
by open hearth operators, one su- 
perintendent explained that his com- 
pany has standardized the glasses used 
at his plant. Lenses of 1%-inch 
diameter are used for the purpose 
of protecting the eyes from sparks and 
heat. The glasses are of the same 
shade and no attempt is made to com- 
pel the older men in the furnace divi- 
sion to use the particular shade. He 
explained that the men are used to a 
certain shade of glass and the com- 
pany feels it would be detrimental 
to practice to attempt a change. 


Heavy Oil Forms Sediment 


Operators who use heavy oil for 
firing their open hearths find that 
the heavier the oil the more sediment 
there is found in the checkers. It was 
brought out that the heavy oil is more 
difficult to handle than oil of a lighter 
grade, because it has to be heated to 
about 170 degrees. The sulphur con- 
tent in oil runs about 1 per cent. 


In speaking of alloy contamination 
of open hearth steel, Dr. Herty pre- 
sented 16 composite analyses of steel 
sent from plants in different parts of 
the country. The percentage of 
vanadium in the samples is low, while 
the nickel content varies. The copper 
content shows a wide spread, three 
plants having above 0.20 residual cop- 
per. Seven plants showed no tin con- 
tent in the steel, while five plants 
showed a large amount, ranging from 
0.028 to 0.058 per cent. Plants show- 
ing the high content of tin also had a 
high content of copper. 
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Tube straightening machine, shown below, will handle 
stock up to 30 inches diameter. 
the left are positively driven through spiral gears 


The rolls as shown at 


Cross Rolls Driven Through Spiral Gears 


NEW type of tube straighten- 
A ing machine, manufactured 

under the patents of P. B. 
Abramsen, has been placed on the 
market by the Treadwell Engineering 
Co., Easton Pa. The first of these 
machines to be constructed already 
has been placed in successful opera- 
tion at one of the country’s largest 
seamless tube mills and two more are 
about to be shipped. They are said 
to be the largest straightening ma- 
chines in the world and have capacity 
for straightening both seamless and 
welded tubing in diameters of % to 30 
inches and round bars in diameters of 
% to 6 inches. 

In design, the new machine incor- 
porates a feature not hitherto found 
in tube straightening machines. The 
rolls are positively driven through 
spiral gears, no intervening idlers be- 
ing employed. This method of drive 
results in constant contact of the rolls 
with the work thus maintaining even 
and smooth roll surfaces and lengthen- 
ing their life. It also prevents any 
tendency toward the formation of 
ridges or other imperfections in the 
product being straightened. The ab- 
sence of idlers in the drive, it is 
claimed, eliminates flat spots and ac- 
tual crushing of the tube. Another 
of the novel features incorporated 
in the design is the absence of guides, 
either above or below the work. Per- 
fect straightening and rounding of 
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tubes is obtained with only the rolls 
in contact with the work. 

Built up on shoes are three sets of 
housings which carry three pairs of 
cross rolls. The housings are pro- 
vided with adjustments both length- 
wise and crosswise so that the bending 
moment of the material being 
straightened may be increased or de- 
creased, as desired. The driving unit 
is an electric motor which, through 
bevel gears, drives horizontal shafts 
on which the spiral driving gears are 
mounted. All gears are of alloy steel, 
fully enclosed and run in oil. The ma- 
chine is foolproof as to adjustment; 
it can be adjusted by any laborer and, 
when set maintains its adjustment in- 
definitely. A feature of the roll units 
is that they are interchangeable, so 
that users of these machines need 
carry only one set of spare parts. 

The speed of the machine varies in 
accordance with the size of stock be- 
ing straightened. It ranges from 450 
feet a minute on small bars to 150 
feet a minute on large diameters. 


Make Trade Association 
Merit Awards 


The award of achievement, a bronze 
medallion created by the~- American 
Trade Association Executives to honor 
original and outstanding service to 
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the public by trade associations, was 
awarded for 1930 to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce for 
its national cross licensing of patent 
agreement, providing a pooling at 
present of about 1700 patents. 

Honorable mention in the 1930 com- 
petition of trade associations for out- 
standing service was given to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment and National Retail Credit as- 
sociation. Robert P. Lamont, secre- 
tary of commerce, was chairman of 
the jury of award. 


Boilermakers Convene 


About 200 delegates attended the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
Master Boiler Makers’ association 
held at the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, May 20-23. An _ exposition 
held by the Boiler Maker’s Supply 
Men’s association contained exhibits 
by 54 members and was well attended. 

Technical sessions were held by the 
Master Boiler Makers’ association dur- 
ing the first three days of the conven- 
tion. Subjects discussed included a va- 
riety of topics dealing with construc- 
tion and maintenance of boilers and 
fire boxes. A discussion on recent de- 
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velopments in arc welding was pre- 
sented by a committee on this subject 
at the opening technical session. This 
paper pointed out that recent devel- 
opments in welding have been re- 
sponsible for the success in the con- 
struction of stationary boilers, loco- 
motive tenders, and high-pressure oil 
cracking stills. Tests conducted by 
the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
on welded spherical containers were 
described. 

Inspection trips were taken during 
the convention to the Ellwood City 
works of the National Tube Co. and 
the Homestead works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. 


Officers of Conference 
Board Re-elected 


The National Industrial Conference 
board at its fourteenth annual meeting 
held in New York, May 15, re-elected 
Charles Cheney, president, Cheney 
Bros., S. Manchester, Conn., chair- 
man of the board and F. I. Kent, di- 
rector, Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
treasurer for the ensuing year. Mag- 
nus W. Alexander continues as presi- 
dent and chief-executive and F. P. 
Fish, of Fish, Richardson & Neave, as 
honorary chairman. 

In the forenoon President * Alex- 
ander spoke of vital economic prob- 
lems facing American industry and 
outlined those which the conference 
board has been or is now, studying as 
an aid to industrial management. 

“World Sources of Energy and the 
Competitive Position of Fuel Oil” was 
the theme of the afternoon discussion 
in which, as a background, G. O. 
Smith, director, United States geologi- 
cal survey, reviewed the oil resources 
of the country; Walter Barnum, presi- 
dent, Pacific Coast Co., spoke on the 
coal resources of the United States; 
and A. G. White of the Conference 
board’s research staff described the 
competitive position of fuel oil with 
coal, natural gas, water power and 
other energy resources. 

John Henry Hammond, chairman, 
Conference board’s executive commit- 
tee, presided at the annual dinner in 
the evening at which military and 
naval officers were the guests of honor 
and speakers. 


Offers Fifth Annual Gas 
Engineering Course 


In co-operation with the Illinois Gas 


association, the University of Illi- 


nois will conduct its fifth annual short 
course in gas engineering, at Urbana, 
Ill., June 16-28. The curriculum will 








cover the general principles of combus- 
tion underlying all gas _ burning 
equipment as well as the utilization 
of gas for house heating and refrigera- 
tion. Dr. D. B. Keyes, professor 
of industrial chemistry and an author- 
ity on research, will conduct the 
course. Applications for enrollment 
should be addressed to George 
Schwaner, secretary, Illinois Gas as- 
sociation, Springfield, Il. 


500 Attend Group Steel 
Treater Meeting 


With an attendance the largest since 
joint meetings were inaugurated in 
the East, more than 500 members of 
the Philadelphia, Lehigh Valley, New 
York and New Jersey chapters of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
met in Newark, N. J., May 23, for 
their second annual meeting. The 
New York and New Jersey groups 
were the hosts. During the morning 
the party went to the Kearny, N. J., 
plant of the Western Electric Co. 
where the lead and copper reclaiming 
departments and cable winding sec- 
tion were inspected. After luncheon 
in Newark a visit was made in the 
afternoon to the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


The annual dinner was served at 
the Elks club, Newark, with Dr. G. B. 
Waterhouse, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., as 
toastmaster. National officers were 
introduced, including R. G. Guthrie, 
president; A. O. Fulton, treasurer 
and A. H. d’Arcambal, W. B. Coleman 
and F. T. Sisco, directors. F. F. 
Lucas, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, gave an illustrated talk on 
the World Engineering congress in 
Japan last fall. He was followed by 
H. C. Knerr, president, Metallurgical 
Laboratories Inc., Philadelphia, who 
presented the principal address on 
“Aircraft Metallurgy.” Mr. Knerr 
gave a general survey of materials, 
inspection, heat treatment and recent 
progress in the use of metals in air- 
craft engine building and structure. 


Machine Tool Builders 


in Sales Study 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


regarding the scope of its member- 
ship rather than a definition. Pro- 
ceeding on this assumption, he re- 
viewed a number of definitions, pre- 
sented elsewhere on this page, and 
showed how each includes or excludes 
the machines of doubtful status. 

In conclusion he submitted two defi- 
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nitions—one permitting a broad in- 
terpretation and one more restricted in 
scope. The first is: 


“A machine tool is a power driven 
metal working tool whose principal 
use is in the production of component 
parts of machinery.” 

The second proposed definition is: 

“A machine tool is a power driven 
tool, not portable by hand, used for 
cutting metal.” 

By unanimous vote, the final solu- 
tion of the question was left to the 
discretion of the board of directors. 





Belgian Society To Hold 


Foundry Congress 


Exchange papers presented by rep- 
resentatives of foundry associations 
of America, Britain, France, Germany, 
Holland and Czechoslovakia will be 
the high spots of the foundry congress 
to be held by the Association Technique 
de Fonderie de Belgique at Liege, 
Belgium, June 23-27, in connection 
with an international congress of 
mines, metallurgy and geology. In 
addition to the technical sessions, 
numerous receptions and _ inspection 
trips are planned. The opening day 
of the congress will be devoted to an 
official visit to the international exhi- 
bition which is being held at Liege 
and which will include a special sec- 
tion devoted to foundry interests, and 
a reception by the governor of the 
province of Liege at the Provincial 
Palace. 

The technical sessions will begin June 
24 with the discussion of cast iron 
testing methods and the presentation 
of papers. Other subjects to be 
taken into consideration during the 
congress are high-duty cast irons, 
malleable cast iron, sands and mis- 
cellaneous methods. The program 
will close with a visit to Ardennes 
mountains. 

Official American representation at 
the meeting will be presented by the 
following papers: “Recent Develop- 
ments in the American Malleable 
Foundry,” by H. A. Schwartz, direc- 
tor of research, National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Cleveland; “Im- 
provements in Manufacture of Malle- 
able,” by Enrique Touceda, director 
of the Malleable Iron Research insti- 
tute, Cleveland; and “The Control of 
Foundry Sands,” exchange paper of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, by H. W. Dietert, engineer, 
United States Radiator Corp., Detroit. 


De Soto Foundry & Machine Co. 
Ltd., Mansfield, La., has increased its 
capital to $150,000. 
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of health scales. 


Large Uses of 


About 2000 tons of steel is consumed annually in manufacture 
Each of the machines here shown in process 
of assembly contains about 13 pounds of sheet steel 


Steel in Small Ways 


CCIAL customs sometimes un- 
S expectedly increase consumption 
of steel, and at the same time 
lead to the simplification of a product 
to make it available to many thou- 


sands. An example of this is to be 
noted in the manufacture of health 
scales. As the American people have 


sought to reduce their weight they 
have increased steel consumption in 
doing so. According to an estimate 
by a leading manufacturer approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of steel is con- 
sumed annually in the production of 
these scales, a figure that would have 
been impossible of attainment unless 
the great body of Americans wanted 
to check their weight. 


Simplification of design of bathroom 
scales has enabled manufacturers to 
sell them at a much lower price than 
formerly, and it has increased the 
demand. When formerly the scales 
were of heavy and elaborate construc- 
tion they were in a class with luxuries, 
and prices had to be several times 
higher than they are today. Now 
they are sold at the rate of 300,000 
to 400,000 a year, through mail order 
houses and department stores, in a 
range of prices that appeal to the in- 
dividual or family in average circum- 
stances. 

A scale now selling at $6.89, or less 
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167th Article 
a 
Health Scales 


on bargain days, answers the pur- 
pose of one that could not be retailed 
at less than $25 a few years ago. Its 
appearance is as good, and it is 
guaranteed to be accurate. Many 
types of scales are on the market 
at retail prices of $50 or more, and 
people who can afford them will pay 
the higher prices on the assurance 
they are receiving a more durable and 
accurate product. The mechanical 
principle employed in the weighing 
mechanism is essentially the same in 
the majority of the various types of 
scales. Calibrated springs of special 
steels giving accurate weight up to 
250 pounds or more, are used in some 
of the lower price as well as the high 
price scales. 


Numerous Patents Issued 


Numerous patents covering new fea- 
tures of design have been issued in 
recent years and it is believed the 
simplest forms still are susceptible 
to simplification and improvement; at 
least some of the leading manufac- 
turers appear to be in a race to im- 
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prove their product and reduce costs. 

A scale brought out a year ago and 
which was believed to be “the last 
word” in simplification is being side- 
tracked by its manufacturer in favor 
of a later model, with fewer parts and 
“foolproof” mechanism. A heavy man 
can jump on the platform of the new 
type, and the impact does not move 
the weighing mechanism; thus it can- 
not be damaged. If he steps on it 
in the ordinary way, the dial responds 
instantly. 


In the older types of scales there 
were cast iron bases and platforms and 
hundreds of parts, including screws, 
nuts and bolts. The weighing mechan- 
isms were supported by heavy iron 
strips. The newer types are made up 
of 15 main parts, and including screws, 
nuts, bolts, washers, and the like, 
there are not over 120 parts. 

The newer types are made almost 
entirely of hot and cold-rolled sheet 
steel of 20, 13 and 14 gages. The 
parts are stamped and formed so that 
they reinforce themselves. The bases 
and platforms are made of sheet steel 
encased in rubber. Each unit con- 
tains two calibrated spiral springs, 
about 1 inch in diameter and 4 inches 
long. The gears actuating the dials 
are die castings. Such a scale com- 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Pittsburgh Recovering Lost Ground in Pipe-making 


* * 





* 


Mileage Rates May Divert ae Traffic to Rivers 


PITTSBURGH, May 27 


IPE tonnage for gasoline and 
Prostara gas lines will provide a 

fair measure of support to steel- 
making operations during summer 
months. Pipe producers in the Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown districts have 
figured more prominently in awards 
during the past six weeks and with 
a substantial tonnage involved in ac- 
tive lines scheduled for early closing, 
well-filled order books appear in pros- 
pect for the third quarter. 

Recent orders booked by the Na- 
tional Tube Co. include 150,000 to 
200,000 tons for the Missouri-Kansas 
Pipe Line Co., 50,000 tons for the 
Southern Natural Gas Corp. and 
60,000 tons for the Cities Service Co., 
the last named being 280 miles for 
the large Texas to Chicago line. A 
20,000-ton order for the Sun Oil Co. 
was split between National Tube and 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
while the Republic Steel Corp. and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. have 
taken about 14,000 tons for large 
lines. 

* * a 

ATIONAL TUBE also is expected 

to supply another 200 miles of 
the 24-inch material for the 900-mile 
Texas-Chicago line, the remainder 
going to the A. O. Smith Corp. The 
aggregate of these various awards to 
the leading local interest is around 
325,000 tons. Add to this figure the 
175,000 tons booked so far this year 
by other producers and the total of 
500,000 tons makes a very favorable 
comparison with the records of pre- 
ceding years. In 1929, the most ac- 


tive year to date in line pipe pro- 


duction, about 625,000 tons was in- 
volved in the larger lines. 
x * 


OMPETITION in the market for 

line pipe has grown keener with 
the approaching completion of plant 
construction by several steel com- 
panies for the production of large 
diameter pipe by both the seamless 
and electric welding processes, As in- 
dicated in recent bookings, producers 
of this district have regained con- 
siderable of the ground lost during 
the past two years in this steel mar- 
ket which in a short space of time 
has grown to large proportions. Na- 
tional Tube now is in a position to 
turn out 24-inch seamless pipe at both 
its Gary, Ind., and Lorain, O., plants, 
and expects to complete its $20,000,000 
program at McKeesport by Oct. 1. 
The local project includes facilities 
for the production of seamless pipe 
3% to 24 inches in diameter and of 
electrically welded pipe 14 to 30 inches 
in diameter. The first seamless unit, 
to make sizes 3% to 85% inches, is 
completed, but the 7 to 24-inch mill 
is not scheduled for operation until 
the middle of July. For the time 
being the Gary and Lorain mills will 
share heavily in recent bookings of 
the large pipe. 

* * * 

| ser ategate of seamless pipe 24 

inches in diameter is something 
new in the industry and marks an- 
other step away from the use of 
lapwelded material. Formerly, 13% 
inches marked the maximum diam- 
eter for seamless. The use of the 
electric welding process, begun less 
than three years ago, has had rapid 
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development. Republic has announced 
that its mill for electric welding of 
pipe will be in active production 
shortly on sizes from 2 to 16 inches 
in diameter, with a monthly capacity 
of 30,000 tons. Sheet & Tube also 
is expected to be an active participant 
in the market for electrically welded 
pipe within the next few months. 
Coming years may be expected to 
witness a steady decline in produc- 
tion of lapwelded pipe. The two new 
seamless mills of National Tube have 
replaced six of the lapweld type. 


x * 


|) cdateeeaeyeabmenapiein in pipe making 
have been important factors in 
the tremendous growth of the natural 
gas industry. Since 1927, more than 
50 companies with total assets of 
about $2,400,000,00@ have been organ- 
ized to transport gas from the fields 
to consuming centers, and consump- 
tion has increased 200 per cent dur- 
ing the past nine years. Declining 
production of natural gas in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania in 1921 
instead of marking the waning in 
supply of this natural resource was 
followed by discovery of huge fields 
incidental to the drilling of oil wells. 
Oklahoma, Texas, California and 
Louisiana are sites of large gas re- 
serves, and the availability of suitable 
pipe for the transportation of the 
fuel to the large consuming points is 
making possible the growing consump- 
tion of this desirable medium of heat 
and power. Pipe capable of with- 
standing high pressures within and 
corrosion outside is necessary for this 
service, and is being provided. 
It is unlikely that line pipe demand 
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can continue for long at its recent 
pace, although present and prospec- 
tive plans point to several busy years 
for mills in supplying requirements 
of the natural gas industry. Gasoline 
lines, just beginning to assume im- 
portance, have demonstrated a saving 
in transportation costs compared with 
the use of railroad tank cars, and 
offer a market for a fair tonnage. 
*” * * 

ITH the exception of line pipe, 

tubular products have been in 
a rather slow market since the first 
of the year. Continued poor activity 
in building operations other than in 
heavy construction has dulled stand- 
ard pipe demand, while efforts to 
restrict oil production have had an 
adverse effect on drilling operations 
and oil country requirements for 
tubular material. Producers antici- 
pate a moderate revival in standard 
pipe next quarter, however. 

The outlook for other products is 
regarded as only fair, and a rela- 
tively quiet summer is looked for in 
the general steelmaking situation. 
Predictions that fall will witness a 
definite turn in the trend of steel 
demand are becoming more numerous. 
Producers of automotive steels, such 
as sheets and bars, except a seasonal 
decline in activity during June and 
July, inasmuch as April and May 
usually are the peak months in motor 
ear production. 

Rail mill operations are due to be 
off materially by midyear, and freight 
ear builders have been unable to 
supplant old orders worked off dur- 
ing the past several months. Struc- 
tural shapes and reinforcing bars 
have a relatively good outlook while 
plate business has been fairly well 
sustained, although in this district 
barge builders have been poor buyers. 
Tin plate prospects remain favorable, 
with the year’s packs of various vege- 
tables and fruits expected to approxi- 
mate the average for recent yars. 

+ + » 

TEEL producers and consumers 

in the Pittsburgh district may 
turn to the rivers for transportation 
facilities if efforts to prevent the 
increase in freight rates on shipments 
of iron and steel products within the 
area prove unsuccessful. The new 
mileage basis for setting freight rates, 
due to the restricted area of the 
Pittsburgh switching zone, raises 
transportation costs to points within 
a radius of 35 miles from the city as 
much as 140 per cent. A _ strenuous 
fight is being waged by the chamber 
of commerce and leading producers 
and consumers of steel products seek- 
ing relief from what is considered a 
serious blow to industry. 

The new scale went into effect May 
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20, but a hearing of Pittsburgh’s case 
will be held the second week of June 
before the public service commission. 
The fact that metals and metal prod- 
ucts, chiefly iron and steel, account 
for about 75 per cent of the value 
of the total industrial production of 
Allegheny county explains the rather 
universal concern over the prospective 
sharp increase in annual freight bills. 
In addition, unfavorable freight rates 
would deter new metalworking com- 
panies from locating here in order 
to take advantage of the availability 
of steel supplies. 
* > * 

| ad THE rate protest fails, it is 

regarded as not unlikely that in- 
creased development in use of car 
ferries on the rivers in this district 
will result, inasmueh as numerous 
steel producing and consuming plants 
dot the Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio rivers. Plants of the American 
Bridge Co., McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Cen- 
tral Tube Co., Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Duquesne Steel 
Foundry Co., Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Dravo Contracting Co., 
Pressed Steel Car Co. and Fort Pitt 
Spring Co. for instance, are located 
along the Ohio river within 20 miles 
of Pittsburgh, and under the new 
mileage basis of rate setting are sub- 
ject to increases of from 85 to 140 
per cent. 

Many of these and other similar 
companies would be able to receive 
and ship considerably more steel by 
water than now is being done. Jones 
& Laughlin and various units of the 
United States Steel Corp. for a num- 
ber of years have carried on exten- 
sive interplant shipments by barges, 
the former also moving semifinished 
products from the South Side works 
to its Aliquippa plant, 20 miles away, 
on car ferries. 


a * + 
ARLY action is expected on the 
Pittsburgh river-rail terminal 


along the Monongahela river at a 
site 6 miles above the Point, plans 
for this project and related improve- 
ments being ready for final approval 
by the city. The municipal terminal 
will provide hundreds of smaller man- 
ufacturers as well as numerous large 
industries with the benefits of cheap 
river transportation and will enable 
Pittsburgh to command again the 
distinction of being the largest and 
farthest inland shipping port. An- 
other terminal, designed as a down- 
town river-rail terminal of value to 
wholesalers, is planned to _ supple- 
ment the Hays terminal on the Mo- 
nongahela. 

The latter site of 15 acres is ideal- 
ly situated with about 2800 feet of 


shoreline and service by the Penn- 


sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, Union, and 
Bessemer & Lake Erie railroads. 


When completed, the terminal will 
expand materially the benefits of the 
work done during the past 50 years 
in oufitting the Ohio river for trans- 
portation throughout the year its en- 
tire length of extending to all near- 
by companies this iver service 
rather than the relatively few who 
have dock facilities, many of whom 
operate their own boats and barges. 
In addition, savings will accrue to 
shippers in other districts in mov- 
ing products to Pittsburgh. 

Despite the fact that canalization 
of the Ohio river was completed last 
year with a fitting celebration in 
October, the 9-foot stage as yet is 
not a reality the entire length of its 
course. Through boats from Pitts- 
burgh recently have been forced to 
lighten their cargoes to accommo- 
date depths of less than 9 feet. 
Dredging work is being continued, 
however, and eventually is expected 
to correct this condition. 


* * * 
LLEGHENY county recently 
awarded the general contract 


for the new George Westinghouse 
bridge which, in addition to being 
the largest reinforced concrete bridge 
to be built in the county, will have 
the longest center arch of any such 
structure in the United States. This 
bridge, to be located between East 
McKeesport and Pittsburgh, will 
provide a crossing for the Lincoln 
highway over Turtle street and the 
Pennsylvania railroad freight yards 
and is named in honor of the founder 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

The total length of the bridge will 
be 1500 feet. The long center arch 
will be 460 feet between centers of 
the abutments with a clear span of 
420 feet. The bridge will require 
1750 tons of concrete reinforcing 
bars, 100 tons of structural shapes, 
12 tons of chrome nickel iron and 
74,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

* * * 

HE list of steel companies pro- 

ducing the various corrosion and 
heat resistant alloys continues to 
grow, one of the latest to commence 
the rolling of this material being 
the Newton Steel Co. at its Newton 
Falls, O., plant. Four Pittsburgh 
companies, the Allegheny Steel Co., 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Su- 
perior Steel Corp. and the West 
Leechburg Steel Co., have shared in 
a substantial portion of the tonnage 
of flat rolled material that has been 
consumed so far this year, partic- 
ularly in the automotive industry. 
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Problems have been encountered in 
the rolling of this material, some of 
which had to be met by the instal- 
lation of new equipment. Use of 
four-high mills has been found de- 
sirable in order to obtain the cor- 
rect finish for the sheet without de- 
stroying its drawing qualities by tioo 
many passes. 

Requirements of the automotive in- 
dustry call for material that can be 
fairly easily drawn in making radia- 
tor shells and lamps, in addition to 
a finish that requires a minimum of 
polishing. The obtaining of a finish 
that does ndt necessitate a grinding 
operation is one of the aims of pro- 
ducers in reducing operating costs 
on this product. Although the rela- 
tively high cost of the corrosion and 
heat resistant steels to a certain ex- 
tent has restricted their market, pro- 
ducers believe that the next several 
years will witness a demand suffi- 
ciently large to bring about lower 
production costs and prices. 

* ba ok 

ESPITE its inferiority to cop- 

per as a medium for the trans- 
mission of electric current, steel con- 
tinues to occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the power distribution field. 
For some time the Aluminum Co. of 
America has used a steel core in 
certain of the aluminum electric 
cables it manufactures, the strength 
of the former material supplement- 
ing the lightness of aluminum and 
adapting the unit for use over ter- 
rain that permits of but few towers. 
The Copperweld Steel Co. at Glass- 
port, Pa. has enjoyed a_ growing 
market for its output of steel rods, 
wire and strand having a _ molten- 
welded covering of copper. This 
company recently adopted electric 
furnace steel for use in the core of 
its product. The steel gives an in- 
crease in tensile strength compared 
with solid copper wire while equal 
resistance to corrosion is obtained by 
the outer coating of copper. 


Railroads Offer Growth 
in Alloy Steel Use 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


creasing at a rapid rate. Furnaces, 
that used to be only disorderly piles 
of brick supported by sagging buck- 
stays, are now instruments of me- 
chanical precision. Now furnace-bot- 
toms, skids, stack valves, rollers and 
even continuous chain belts are made 
from these heat-resisting metals. Re- 
cuperators in the past have been 
hard to maintain on account of the 
burning-out of elements; they are 


now in favor again but with heat- 
component of 


interchange nickel- 


chrome-iron. The maintenance of re- 
fractory regenerators for open-hearth 
soaking-pit and heating furnaces has 
been expensive and difficult; these 
regenerators can now be_ replaced 
with an automatically-reversing ap- 
paratus in which sheets of heat-re- 
sisting metal absorb and give out the 
heat and require a minimum of clean- 
ing and replacement. Recently mas- 
sive castings of this sort were used 
to support the brick checker work in 
blast-furnace stoves. Seventy-five per 
cent of such alloys goes into furnaces 
and the balance into the chemical and 
power fields. 


Details Making of Guns 
by Centrifugal Method 


Large type guns can be manufac- 
tured stronger, at less cost and in 
shorter time by using centrifugal steel 
castings and the cold working process 
than by the built-up method, Brigadier 
General T. C. Dickson, commanding 
officer at Watertown arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass., told members and guests 
of the Cleveland Engineering society, 
Cleveland, May 13. Using lantern 
slides as illustrations, he presented a 
comprehensive picture of the work 
being accomplished at the arsenal. 

Of particular interest was the ma- 
chine used to cast the guns centri- 
fugally. It consists primarily of a 
rotor revolved in a horizontal position 
at high speed, and into which the 
molten metal is poured. The rotor 
is allowed to gain full speed after 
which the pouring is made. Centri- 
fugal force throws the metal to the 
periphery of the rotor and, as Gen- 
eral Dickson explained, works the air 
to the center, as well as segregates 
the carbon at the bore. After the 
metal is solidified the rotor is stopped 
and the casting placed in the soaking 
pit. 

The bore having been reamed out 
to the desired size, the gun casting 
is prepared for the cold working proc- 
ess. Hydraulic pressure is employed 
to increase the size of the bore and 
in so doing raises the elastic limit 
of the casting. He drew comparisons 
between built up guns and those proc- 
essed in the centrifugal casting ma- 
chine, showing the increased efficiency 
of the latter. A stronger gun of con- 
siderably less weight can be made by 
the centrifugal method and cold work- 
ing, he declared. 

Enumerating other developments in 
progress at Watertown arsenal, he 
gave an interesting description of the 
fabrication of gun carriages, pedestals, 
jigs and fixtures by welding. The 
X-ray also has been a valuable factor 
in examining welds and it has been 
used to guide welders in the most 
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satisfactory type to use and in im- 
proving workmanship. 


Smelts Ferrous Metals 


by New Process 


Officials of the Buffalo Electric Fur- 
nace Co., Buffalo, are about to offer 
for license a process for manufactur- 
ing ferrous metals in electric furnaces. 
Sidney T. Wiles, a British engineer, is 
responsible for the new process, which 
consists of smelting raw iron ore in 
hollow carbon electrodes, finely divided 
iron ore being mixed with fine car- 
bonaceous material, with the necessary 
limestone to produce this result. 

It is claimed that white iron, high- 
grade ferroalloys and other metal may 
be obtained at lower cost than is possi- 
ble under present methods. The re- 
duced material appears near the arc 
end of the electrode, molten iron or 
alloy and slag trickling out and being 
collected separately from below. The 
company, which has a plant on the 
River road, Buffalo, may manufacture 
chrome alloy on a commercial scale, it 
is said. 


Buyers To Pool Prices 


Fifty Indiana hardware merchants 
have organized a price exchange that 
will enable all of the group to become 
familiar with the prices each is pay- 
ing for merchandise. The merchant: 
held a meeting in Indianapolis and 
will call it the Hardware Dealers’ 
Buying Association. It will be gov- 
erned by a committee of three. At 
present E. S. Bennett, Plymouth, Ind., 
who is chairman of the committee, 
will serve as exchange secretary, 
though it is planned to open a perma- 
nent headquarters and employ an 
executive whose office will serve as 
a clearing house for buying informa- 
tion. 


Large Uses of Steel in 
Small Ways 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


plete weighs 17 pounds, and the steel 
it contains weighs 13 pounds. The 
shell or case is of sheet steel, 
enameled. 

One of the chief differences in the 
various types of scales is the position 
of the dial, and it was in the redesign 
of this that an important step was 
taken toward simplification. In some 
types the dial is in a horizontal posi- 
tion, the entire face being visible, and 
the weight being registered by a 
pointer. In some of the later simpli- 
fied types the dial is placed vertically 
in the body of the scale. The weight 
is read through a small aperture in 
the case. 
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Revolving Type Die Head 
Has Circular Chasers 


National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, is announcing an im- 
proved opening die head of 
_| the revolving type which 
has quickly removable circular chasers. 
These die heads are designed for high 
pressure production on long runs of 
parts demanding a high degree of 
accuracy with a minimum of down 
time. They are built for use in auto- 
matic screw machines and other ma- 
chine tools with rotating die spindles. 

The die head, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, has only three 
major parts, body, cup and adjusting 
plate. All parts are made of special 
hardened steel, and every vital surface 
is precision ground. The dies are 
equipped with circular chasers which 
are circular thread forming tools 
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No. 154—Revolving-type die head de- 
signed for 


high-pressure production 
mounted upon removable chaser blocks, 
the faces of which are ground to the 
exact helix angle of the thread. The 
chasers are located by serrated steel 


buttons, and each is held down to 

its block by a hollow head screw. 
Chips shoot out ahead of the 

chasers. Close-to-shoulder threading 
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is possible with them, and the positive 
action of the die in opening makes 
this safe practice. Tripping and re- 
setting is by outside fork or inside 
trip, or by a combination of both. The 
dies range from a minimum capacity 
of 3/16-inch up to a maximum ca- 
pacity of 2%-inches. 


New Press Accommodates 
Light Stamping Work 


Niagara Machine & Tool 
<Qp> Works, Buffalo, recently 
No. 155 


brought out an improved 

design power press for the 
lighter stamping jobs. This press, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is small and rapid acting. It is 
particularly convenient for light 
punching and forming operations. 


Provisions have been made for 
quick attachment of a motor bracket 
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Item Comment Builder No. Date described Page 
Storage cabinet .............. Provides safety for expensive tools; is fireproof .........00+ All-Stead Haul Co. cecscccccccccccsccsscccscece 139 May 15 68 
Adjustable templet ..Brass strips permit unusual] flexibility ...............006 American Maco Template Co. ......... 140 May 15 68 
Drilling machine .............. Horizontal high-speed design; bench type ......... ee ES OE oe 141 May 15 68 
Round straightener ......... Bends small size materials; has more rolls Sutton Engineering Co. ......ccccsssceseee 142 May 15 69 
Pump Combines two designs; built simply and compactly ............. eee OT Oe Rea ee 148 May 15 69 
RIOD... dastennscteraminneenenennianetin Will machine bolts, studs and rods BTS DD. « ciniscncsnstncsciccectizotece 144 May 15 70 
Steel horse Folds compactly; is quickly adjustable ....... «Toledo Pressed Steel Co. ....ccccsssccersees 145 May 15 70 
Bearing .. spall Prevents leakage; is of split housing type.................. .. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co... 146 May 22 76 
Marking ‘machine = . Engraving work easily done; marks many materials.........Simplex Tool Co. ......ccsscsssscseeesereeceseee 147 May 22 97 
LOCOMOLIVE  .........ccceeeeeeenees Either gas or oil electric; will ride rough track.................. Fate-Root-Heath Co. .......ccccccccsseseeeees 148 May 22 77 
Multiple duty machine....Many varied duties easily performed; quickly set.... Production Engineering Co. .......... 149 May 22 77 
Regulator valve ...............Microvernier regulator controls oil valve.................. MENTE Es AI, netneqsncensaccaneseceseyoseososee 150 May 22 78 
eee Hydraulic power utilized; operates quickly..................csssse Clark Tructractor Co. ..........ccscccooee 151 May 22 78 
ann Additional] sizes provided ; supplements previous sets.......... BATRA TN SOD, sanncerste sivcannicocscosceunsaonoes 152 May 22 78 
Straightener  ...........cccscsssee Straightens two-way flats and shapes; rolls adjustable.....Sutton Engineering Co. .........cccsse 153 May 22 q 
Die head .......... ..For high-pressure work; made of special steel... ..National Acme ee See ae ee 154 May 29 62 
ww, ee Drive is adjustable ; stamps lighter sheets ...............::s-ssss00 Niagara Machine & Tool Works...... 155 May 29 62 
Chamfering machine........Uses internal form-ground hollow mill for chamfering...W. C. Lipe Inc. ......cceseeesere sa ay 29 68 
I I lel Heavy-duty shears of welded construction; of alloy steel..Buffalo Forge Co. May 29 63 
| Fe SM Ta Ee Accurately centers all work; has four-jaw construction...Hannifin Mfg. Co. 5 May 29 64 
Sand rammer .......... .... ... Automatic lubrication increases life; has tight packing...Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. ......... 159 May 29 64 
Storage boxes .................. Makes parts easily accessible ; boxes stack on a slant... All-Steel BROS. sinissesivcarenvedentacsinneres 160 May 29 64 
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which converts the press from belt 
to individual belted drive. The bracket 
carries a self-adjusting ball bearing 
idler, which keeps the belt always 
under proper tension. This idler also 
increases the are of belt contact on 
both pulley and flywheel, cutting down 
slippage to a minimum. 

The press is up-to-date in design 
and carefully constructed. The shaft 
is of the eccentric type fitted to hand 
scraped bearings. The _ slide _ is 
guided by long V-shaped gibs. The 
motion of the slide is controlled by 
foot-operated pin clutch which is of 
simple durable design. 

















No. 155—Light plates are accommo- 
dated on this press. Inset shows 
bracket for motor drive 


Chamfering Machine Has 
Independent Spindles 


“p> 





W. C. Lipe Ince., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has designed a cham- 
No. 156 fering machine which will 
chamfer two ring gears at 
one time. The machine, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is electrical- 
ly driven, and the ring gears are held 
in place by air chucks operated by foot 
levers to permit the operator to use 
both hands for loading and unloading. 
The average loading and unloading 
time is 12 seconds. A master ring is 
used for indexing to insure more ac- 
curate chamfering of each tooth. 
An internal form-ground hollow 
mill is used for the chamfering opera- 
tion. The machine is equipped with 











two 1-horsepower 1200 revolution per 
minute motors, making it possible to 
run one spindle at a time if desirable. 
The overall floor space required is 
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No. 156—T wo in- 
dependent spin- 
dles _ facilitate 
chamfering ma- 
chine operation 
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16% by 44 inches. This machine is 
said to chamfer ring gears at the 
rate of 80 teeth per minute on each 
spindle. One operator can handle two 
machines placed front to front, which 
will give a production of approximate- 
ly 152 110-tooth ring gears per hour. 


Armor Plate Shears Built 
for Heavy-Duty Work 


~ Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 
<a> N. Y., has designed heavy 
No. 157 | 2t™mor plate billet shears 
especially for use in auto- 
mobile manufacture. The high-carbon 
steel plates on the shears, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, are 
joined by are welding heavy bars be- 
tween them. These bars run the full 
length of the frames on either side 
of the plunger and are welded along 
all four edges. All welded sections 
are in tension only. This is accom- 
plished by running heavy alloy steel 
studs through both frames and stif- 
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No. 157—Heavy 

billet shears with 

frame built up 

of are welded 

armor plates and 
bars 
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feners in the rear and passing them 
through slits in the plunger near the 
knives, thus overcoming any tendency 
of the frames to spread. 


Six splines at the end of the eccen- 
tric transmit the power from the main 
gear clutch, there being no inserted 
keys. Clutch and gear jaws are 
faced with interchangeable hardened 
tool steel pieces and thrust is taken 
care of by an adjustable’ bronze 
washer. The intermediate and oil ring 
bearings are both inserted in the 
frames. 

The force-feed oiling system auto- 
matically takes care of every bearing 
as well as the slide and other moving 
parts. The machine may be tripped 
by hand or foot or locked to operate 
continuously while the stripper reaches 
close to the knives in order to use all 
possible material without undue waste. 
There is an adjustable guide roller 
and the machine may be equipped 
with a tilting gage. As a safety fea- 


ture for accidental overload a shear- 
ing pin is provided 


in the flywheel 
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hub, the wheel itself being bronze 
bushed to prevent its freezing to the 
shaft. 


Air Chuck Has Four Jaws 
for Holding Work 


Hannifin Mfg. Co., Chicago 
has designed a new type of 
air chuck for holding irregu- 
lar shaped pieces, and, more 
particularly, rough castings and unfin- 
ished forgings. The essential feature 
of this new chuck is that it accurately 
centers work across two diameters re- 
gardless of variations from nominal 
dimensions in the two diameters. The 
chuck, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, applies uniform pressure 
on all four sides, and permits loading 
and unloading the chuck jaws as 
quickly as with a three-jaw air chuck. 
The chuck is, in fact, a combination 
of two two-jaw chucks, with the neces- 
sary feature incorporated which per- 
mits each pair of opposing jaws to 
operate independently of the other 
pair. One pair of jaws will move to- 
ward the center until contact is made 
with the work, and the other pair of 
jaws will continue to move towards 
the work and make contact to the full 
limit of the variable range of move- 
ment between the two pair of jaws. 
Successful operation of this chuck 
hinged upon the development of a 
suitable air cylinder. This unit has 
two pistons, the smaller one telescop- 
ing inside the larger. The bore in the 
larger piston becomes the cylinder 
wall for the smaller one. The larger 
piston is connected to one pair of jaws 
by means of a draw tube and the 
smaller piston is connected with the 
other pair of jaws by means of a draw 
rod. The draw rod of the smaller 
piston passes through the draw tube 
of the larger one. The area of each 
piston is practically the same, with 
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No. 158 
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158—Odd- 
sized pieces 
are accommo- 
dated easily by 
four-jaw air 
chuck 


No. 


some allowance in the larger piston 
to compensate for friction. As a re- 
sult, the power of the air cylinder is 
equally divided between both pair of 
jaws. The aircylinder is no larger in 
diameter than the standard rotating 
air cylinder, and the length is only 
slightly greater. 


Tight Packing Features 
New Sand Rammer 


—~ | Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
<Gp> Co., Cleveland, recently has 
No. 159 


designed a sand rammer 
automatic lubrication system consist- 











which is equipped with an 




















No. 160—Part storage boxes are de- 


signed to stack conveniently 
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ing of an oil reservoir, placed in the 
head of the rammer, which carries a 
day’s supply of lubricant. The lubri- 
cant is fed automatically to all mov- 
ing part of the tool while it is run- 
ning. The main valve of the rammer 
is pressure seated at both ends as the 
valve is sealed against any possible 
leakage of air at either end, any wear 
on the side walls of the valve, would 
not affect the operation of the ram- 
mer. 


Gland Seals Cylinder 


A specially designed packing gland 
placed in the front end of the cylinder 
hermetically seals it against the en- 
trance of any grit or other foreign 
matter into the piston chamber. Quick 
adjustment of the packing and ability 














159—Automatie lubrication 
tects sand rammer 


No. pro- 


to keep the right pressure on the 
packing rod against the piston rod is 
provided by a packing gland nut. This 
nut is automatcally locked in position 
after each adjustment of the packing 
and as the packing is saturated with 
lubricant it keeps the piston rod con- 
stantly oiled. The cylinder is made 
of a special alloy steel. The new ram- 
mer is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


Storage Boxes of Steel 
Stack Conveniently 


“p> 
No. 160 and effective arrangement 
for stacking storage boxes 
that saves shop space and reduces 
costs and handling operations. The 
boxes are stacked on a slant base, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and a spacer placed on the stack- 
ing rim on the front of each box per- 
mits easy access to each box. The 
Space can be made to accommodate 
the size of the part stored. Since the 
stacking boxes rest at an angle, parts 
will automatically roll to the front 
and stock is always seen at a glance. 
With this new arrangement, inven- 
tories can be kept by box measure 
and full boxes added when the stock is 
depleted. Parts can easily be removed 
for inspection, and when stacked near 
the assembling benches, the boxes 
provide ready access to the various 
types of parts which might be re- 
quired. 





All-Steel-Equip Co., Aurora, 
Ill., has developed a simple 
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Machine Tool Builders Look Ahead 


N DECIDING to direct its main efforts dur- 
I ing the next two or three years to market 

analysis and sales problems, directors of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ association again 
have demonstrated marked ability in placing their 
fingers on a sore spot of the industry. An 
intelligent study of the markets for machine tools, 
followed by group action in which the knowl- 
edge gained is employed to good advantage, will 
yield more definite returns than could be derived 
from any other undertaking by the association. 

It is well known that the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the country are operating many 
thousands of machines which are obsolete in 
every sense of the word. It is equally apparent 
that ordinary sales methods are only partially 
effective in convincing owners to replace these 
old machines with modern equipment. What is 
needed is exact information on all phases of this 
situation, especially as to what changes in tradi- 
tional methods of merchandising are necessary 
to break down the walls of sales resistance. 

Out of this study may come basic facts that 
will radically change the thinking of the machine 
tool industry. It would not be surprising if the 
conception of the function of design were re- 
vamped entirely. Perhaps investigation will show 
that engineers should initiate design from speci- 
fications drawn from the machine tool market 
and not from the builders’ files. Is it not possible 
that in the future, a forward-looking machine 
tool builder will send his engineers and market 
analysis experts into the field to find out what 
kind of a machine is needed, how many can be 
sold and at what price it must be offered; and 
that with this information he will build machines 
to fit these conditions? 

When that time arrives when design and pro- 
duction are made subservient to market require- 
ments, then selling can be elevated to a standard 
worthy of the name. 





Copper Only Metal To Recuperate 


OST other metals have not shared the im- 
M provement shown in copper. Differences, 
however, are more apparent than real, in 
the light sales of most metals while copper has 
just passed through one of the biggest buying 


waves on record. Actual consumption of none 
of the nonferrous metals has changed much in 
the past few months. All have entered into con- 
sumption at comparative rates closely parallel with 
that of steel. Lead has run above any other 
metal, iron and steel included, in volume of busi- 
ness compared with last year, while copper vol- 
ume held close to that of business at large until 
April, when it fell extremely low. 

Small tonnage of copper last month was due 
to rapidly growing conviction among users that 
the price could not continue indefinitely at a level 
of prosperity while other prices were continuing 
to decline into the depths. The result was a 
greater holding back of copper purchases than of 
other commodity purchases in April. The result 
was that after the price had gone low enough to 
induce some purchases, further buying came on the 
double-quick. Everybody was in dire need, and 
everybody recognized that everybody else was in 
that predicament. And nobody wanted to miss 
buying at the low point. 

The result was that buyers caused part of the 
drop to be recovered quickly. And as the price 
began to rise, further buying was induced. The 
result is that in a period of extreme hand-to-mouth 
buying, copper producers have well-filled order 
books for more than two months ahead, and 
users are well protected for a similar period with 
cheap copper. 

In other metals the decline in prices was gradu- 
al, and buying has been for short periods but 
fairly regular. The result has been that no oc- 
casion has arisen as yet for a buying wave or 
for any substantial recovery in prices. Except 
in tin, however, there have been more signs of 
firmness than of weakness lately, and even in 
tin the extreme lowness of the price is an im- 
portant factor with which to reckon. 





Enlarging Output Calls for Study 


IGH operating economy frequently is to be 
H obtained in basic steelmaking practice by 
enlarging the capacity of existing open- 
hearth furnaces. Companies which have revamped 
existing capacity on a larger scale report lower 
costs in such items as fuel, labor and supplies 
and a general reduction in the cost per ton of steel 
produced. 
Wider and longer hearths afford an increase in 
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the output without changing the depth of the bath, 
the latter offering little advantage so far as 
economy is concerned; roofs constructed of heavy 
brick permit remunerative campaigns before re- 
pairs are necessary; insulation and sealing serve 
as weapons to combat excessive fuel losses; ad- 
ditional preheating is secured by installing re- 
generators in the flues; motor-driven fans take 
care of any laxity in draft requirements. 


To provide additional open-hearth capacity at 
one plant may involve manifold difficulties; iden- 
tical changes made at another plant may be 
effected with ease. Heavier cranes and runways 
may be necessary to handle the melt with safety 
and additional soaking pits may be required to 
take care of the increase in the number of ingots 
poured per heat. 

Open-hearth enlargement programs may or 
may not involve many details, but in any case 
the management should study local conditions be- 
fore tinkering with furnace capacities. Changes 
then should be made to conform to plant require- 
ments rather than to duplicate economic improve- 
ments made by others. 





Power Gas Lines Aid Steel 


OWER transmission over great distances 
Sonn greater steel tonnage than in the 

past, through extension of natural gas lines. 
This development is a reward to the steel industry 
for improvements in manufacture of steel pipe and 
protective measures to minimize corrosion. These 
developments have made possible cheaper power 
transmission by natural gas than by electricity, 
unit for unit. 

In the past, until recently, electric power by 
copper wires was the accepted method of send- 
ing power from the economical central station to 
users at a distance. The steel industry partici- 
pated in construction of these lines by furnishing 
towers to bear the wires, but copper was the 
greatest beneficiary. 

Within the past few years manufacture of 
steel pipe has been improved and the product is 
sufficiently cheap and durable to warrant laying 
of lines approaching 1000 miles in length. Pres- 
sures of 300 to 600 pounds per square inch are 
maintained in these lines and pipe capable of re- 
sisting this pressure has been developed. 

Once thought near its end from exhaustion of 
supply, the natural gas industry has attained pro- 
duction that challenges the imagination. In 1929 the 
output reached the total of two million million feet. 
Production for the most part is far from industrial 
centers and pipe lines are necessary. The steel 
industry has done its share in providing the means 





and the gas industry is taking advantage of the 
opportunity, sending its product to remote users. 

While this form of power transmission sup- 
plants to some degree the need for additional elec 
tric lines, demand for power probably will be suf- 
ficient to call for extension of the latter as well 
as of the former. 





Who Is a “Responsible Bidder’? 


IGNS are not wanting that approaching ma- 
.) turity of more municipal, state and federal 

construction is bringing out bids from an in- 
creasing number of little-known and speculative 
builders. This type of contractor finds in civic im- 
provement programs a class of work which offers 
a greater opportunity to gamble with the money of 
the subcontractor and the producer of materials, 
including steel and metals. 

In most states any person or hastily organized 
company may enter bids on city or state work, 
providing a certified check is filed with the bid and 
a completion bond furnished. The authorities 
are practically compelled to award the contract to 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

But as Robert C. Post, president of the Credit 
Association of the Building Trades of New York, 
points out, what constitutes a responsible bidder is 
not clearly defined. The Supreme court has 
termed a responsible bidder one who can furnish 
a completion bond. However, some recent ex- 
periences have shown weakness in this definition 
with the result bonding companies and creditors 
in several projects have suffered. 

That responsible and reliable contractors be 
supported and encouraged to enter competition 
for this class of work, close co-operation is needed 
between all branches of the building industry. 
Too often irresponsible subcontractors also sub- 
mit bids which are used as a price lever. The 
pressure goes directly back to the producer of 
building steel and other materials. The bonding 
companies should co-operate closer with the credit 
associations of the building trade. 

The New York school building program has in 
the past suffered somewhat from weakly-financed 
“shoe string” builders. As a result the authorities 
are checking closer on the responsibility of the 
lowest bidder when he is unknown or new in 
the field. One New York city project recently 
with an engineer’s estimate of about $500,000 
brought out 22 bidders for the general contract. 
In another case in the East recently a builder 
abandoned a contract after placing the struc- 
tural steel contract, fabrication of which had be- 
gun. Luckily the new, and this time reliable, 
builder kept the business with the original steel 
fabricator. 
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Heat Treating Prolongs Life of Lawn Mower 


Blades. Page 41. 


Sales Recognized as 


Major Problem 


HAT can be done to pro- 

mote sales of machine 
tools? This question is to be 
put to the entire membership 
of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association. And, 
presumably, if any user of 
machine tools or merchandis- 
ing genius should step for- 
ward and suggest a practical 
solution of the problem the 
association would be glad to 
receive the suggestion. Offi- 
cial recognition was given to 
sales as the major problem of 
the association at its conven- 
tion in Columbus, O., last 
week, as related in the article 
beginning on page 48. The 
board of directors announced 
its policy for the next three 
years will be to devote main 
efforts to sales promotion. 
The machine tool builders are 
not the only group recogniz- 
ing this as the job of para- 
mount importance today. The 
first step in making a. sale 
is making a design, and every 
step from thence forward 
must be considered in proper 
relation. 
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Industrial Production Rises Slightly 


NDUSTRIAL production, which showed an un- 
expected recession in March, again is expand- 
ing slightly. The Federal Reserve Board’s 

April index just issued stands at 106, up 1.9 per 
cent from the March level of 104. This is a rise 
of only 5 per cent from the December low of 99. 
It is 13 per cent lower than one year ago. 


ESPITE widespread efforts to keep production 

in check declining commodity prices are evi- 
dence that supplies in many cases are in excess 
of current demand. Production of iron and steel, 
automobiles, copper and many other consumable 
goods may be further reduced during the sum- 
mer months, according to present indications. 
Until excess stocks are fully liquidated and the 
commodity price trend shows an upward tendency, 
any marked gain in production is unlikely. 


HE automotive industry, important barom- 

eter of business, apparently is entering a 
period of reduced activity from which there may 
be little revival until autumn. Passenger car out- 
put has held around 100,000 units weekly for nine 
consecutive weeks. In the low-priced group, retail 
sales continue to show moderate gains. Current 
‘output is nearly 28 per cent lower than a year ago 
and 3.5 per cent lower than two years ago. 
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7 HILE building construction, railroad buy- 
ing, car loadings and other measures of 
business activity fail to furnish any evidence of 
material improvement, confidence grows among in- 
dustrial leaders that the low point in business has 
passed, that the situation now is known and un- 
derstood and that time is an essential factor in 
the readjustments already under way. 


O POLITICAL influences are quite generally 

ascribed an uncertainty and a hesitation in 
business which is hindering recovery. There is 
difference of opinion on the possible results of 
the tariff bill which soon may be approved. 


NUSUALLY liquid are the funds of both 

banks and business enterprises. When an 
increase in trade activity appears justified it can — 
be financed with ease. The federal reserve sys- 
tem’s gold holdings, amounting to $3,076,456,000, 
have seldom been exceeded. The system’s cash 
reserve ratio is around 83.5 per cent, the year’s 
high point. In New York call money is available 
in the outside market at 214 per cent. Commer- 
cial paper rates range from 3% to 4 per cent. 
Once inventories are fully depleted, the credit 
structure can support tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion if demands are made. 
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The Business Trend 






















































































Building Costs 


UILDING construction costs are holding 

steadily at close to the highest levels 
since 1923, tempered chiefly by higher effi- 
ciency and a consequent slight reduction in 
unit costs. The April index of all costs com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York remained unchanged at 195, based on 
the average for 1913 as 100. The index for 
materials, after having dropped 1 point in 
March, remained at 164 for April. The wage 
index, which has not budged since the pres- 
ent trade recession began, holds at 242. 
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Structural Steel Sales 


ABRICATED structural steel orders in 
April as reported by principal manufac- 
turers to the department of commerce fell 
sharply to the lowest level in 16 months. 
Computed bookings last month totaled 236,- 
000 tons compared with 248,000 in March and 
334,950 tons in April, 1929. April orders 
- were equivalent to 59 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s capacity against 62 per cent in 
April, 1929. Shipments increased slightly. 
Last month’s bookings were nearly 30 per 
cent. under those of one year ago. 
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Steel Castings 


RDERS for steel castings in April, as re- 

ported to the department of commerce 
by the principal manufacturers, totaled 93,- 
208 tons compared with 122,658 tons for 
March and 144,616 tons for April, 1929. April 
orders for railway specialties amounted to 
45,778 tons against 47,813 tons in March and 
75,625 tons in April, 1929. April orders were 
equivalent to 65 per cent of plant capacity 
against 85 per cent in March and 99 per cent 
for April, 1929. Production dropped from 79 
to 77 per cent of capacity in April. 


Coke Production 


OTAL coke production declined slightly 

in April although beehive output in- 
creased and the average daily rate of both 
by-product and beehive production increased. 
The United States bureau of mines estimates 
April by-product output at 4,246,436 tons, or 
141,548 tons daily, compared with 4,393,696 
tons, or 141,732 tons daily, in March. April 
beehive output of 301,700 tons was equal to 
11,604 tons daily against 290,700 tons, or 
11,181 tons daily, for March. The April daily 
average total coke output was 153,152 tons. 
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MONTHLY COKE OUTPUT 


Production of Beehive and By-Product Coke 
Compiled by United States Geological Survey 
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Automobile Output 


UTOMOBILE production in the United 
States and Canada in April rose to the 
highest total for any month since last Sep- 
tember. Total output increased 10 per cent 
compared with that for March but fell nearly 
30 per cent under that for April, 1929. Pas- 
senger car output totaled 396,048 cars com- 
pared with 354,344 cars in March. Truck 
production in April was 70,844 units com- 
pared with 66,769 in March. Current produc- 
tion schedules are about 3.5 per cent below 
the level of the corresponding period of 1928. 


Independent Sheet Output 


NDEPENDENT steel sheet producers in- 

creased output in April slightly above 
the average daily rate of sales, resulting in 
an increase in stocks to 56.6 per cent of 
capacity compared with 54.6 per cent at the 
close of the previous month. April produc- 
tion was equivalent to 84 per cent of ca- 
pacity as estimated by the National Associa- 
tion of Flat-Rolled Steel - Manufacturers 
against 73.7 per cent in March. Shipments 
increased 16,366 tons in April to 191,601 
tons, the highest since last September. 
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Ships, Pipe, Shapes Temper Decline 


Lack of Auto and Railroad Buying Overpowering, However—Mill Backlogs 
Lighter Than Month Ago—Pig Iron Prices Weak—Tin Plate Reaffirmed 


HIPBUILDING requirements in the East, line 
S pipe bookings in the Middle West and struc- 

tural activity in the larger cities, while not 
entirely neutralizing the dearth of automotive and 
railroad buying, are noticeably moderating the de- 
cline in demand for steel. 


Pipe Mill Books Show Increase 


The steel industry as a whole enters June with 
lighter order books than a month ago, but the 
situation is mixed. Pipe mills at Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown have booked close to 300,000 tons 
recently, and their position is improved. May 
structural awards equal those of April. Plate 
mills benefit from ship contracts and specifications 
against first-quarter car orders. 

Bar, sheet and strip producers, however, lack 
the support of automotive buying. Recent im- 
provement in tin plate has not been maintaiyed. 
The lag in wire products is distinct. Such basic 
materials as pig iron, coke and scrap continue dull. 
And these listless lines are slightly preponderant. 

April and May, normally the best months of the 


first half if not the entire year, have passed with- 
out lending any encouragement. Since the farm 
implement industry approaches inventory time, 
the railroads cannot be expected in the equipment 
market before fall, and the automotive industry 
is passing its first half year peak, there are no 
indications of noteworthy improvement ahead. 
Steel producers are less disposed to discuss 
prices, although claiming no accretion of strength 
to current low levels. The retreat two weeks 
ago to 1.70c, Pittsburgh, on plates and shapes and 
1.75¢ on bars, with continued weakness in the 
flat rolled lines and adjustments in semifinished 
material, appear to have shocked the industry into 
a realization of how unremunerative and unpro- 
ductive of business recent concessions are. 


Restrict Extreme Low Prices to Large Buyers 


In some districts efforts are being made to re- 
strict the lowest quoted prices to moderate size 
consumers and to ask at least $1 per ton more 
from small buyers. The deterioration in prices, 
which developed first in finished products, is slow- 











May 28, April Feb. May 
1930 1930 1980 1929 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ..............:c..s00 $20.76 20.76 20.76 20.56 
EE ESS SET SAC. 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.30 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. ........... 18.76 18.76 19.00 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh ................. 19.76 19.76 19.76 20.16 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ccccsccseeee 19.00 19.40 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham ............. 14.00 14.00 15.00 15.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace ..............-000 8.25 18.25 18.25 20.75 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia... 20.26 20.76 21.26 22.76 
Malleable, valley .... 9.00 19.00 19.00 18.80 
Malleable, Chicago 19.00 19.40 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..............00 9.13 19.13 19.18 19.63 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh ........ 108.79 103.79 104.04 109.79 


For local delivery. Northern shipments 
**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 
based on $13 to $14, Birmingham. 


COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS .......0ccvsersere 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.75 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS ........seer 8.50 8.50 3.50 3.75 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL . 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 31.00 33.00 $3.00 36.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ... 31.00 $3.00 88.00 386.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............. $1.00 33.00 33.00 386.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ..........ccce...cccsscesscseose 36.00 38.00 40.00 42.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 















May 28, April Feb. May 
1930 1930 1930 1929 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . i 1.80 1.85 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago ....... 1.85 1.90 1.905 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.04 233. 3345 “337 
Iron bars, Chicago ............... 1.90 1.95 1.95 2.05 
SD, SCUIIIN. © aisicinssncecencchsosossesipiacnnele 1.70 1.80 1.85 1.95 
Shapes, Philadelphia  ...............ssccccesseseeseeee 1.76% 1.81 1.86 2.06 
I  CROIIIN S iicecrens Sdscaens casemperesiudvlncecas 1.80 1.90 1.95 2.05 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .................:scesssese 1.70 1.80 1.85 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ..............:ccccs 1.90% 1.95 2.00 2.15 
Tank plates, CRICRZO .1..c.ssccorrccessssvrveseosesee 1.80 1.90 1.95 2.05 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.25 2.26 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.95 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh as Se 3.30 3.30 8.70 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago jog. 2.80 2.80 3.10 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago...... 2.30 2.40 2.50 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago ... 3.25 8.45 3.45 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ..........scscsssssessseses 2.30 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ...............ccccssesrreees 2.15 2.25 2.85 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh ....... 5.25 5.25 5.25 65.85 
*Comparison for May, 1929, is with old blue annealed base, 
No. 10. 
SCRAP 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 14.75 16.05 16.90 17.85 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 13.50 13.95 14.50 16.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago....... 12.50 13.00 13.25 165.45 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ......cccccreres 15.25 15.75 15.25 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .......... intivnionn: SRS 13.30 13.70 16.40 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...........-cssseees 14.75 15.00 14.80 17.50 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 




















STEEL PLATES reey oe iC REPEL ES OENE 2.16%4c to 2. a a res See oe git, 2.84c to poe 
etro 2 SO ary, Indiana Harbor ................ .65c 
P 2 cers nca ee ° Fag Pittsburgh, cold finishing ......... i See Chicago, delivered .........cssseeseees 2.70¢ 
aay oe dol é 1.986 = pe Pittsburgh, forging quality ...... 2.00c seeearen, pave SBR AE HLS — 
~ Ce tien eae ie) . : RAIL STEEL t. ABN, ORS soriminacininsbeastycemneies 2.97¢ 

Seton os i SSO ei a B16. ar Chicago Heights  .........:ccsssc 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ ? TIN MILL BLACK NO. 28 
Cleveland, delivered... 1.89¢ Eastern mills 1.86¢ to 1.95¢ Fittebureh, base a pte 

Lackawanna, N. Y., base ......... 1.80¢ IRON 4 " 

Birmingham, base ............ccesseeee 1.85¢ to 1.95c Chicago, base ...........ccccesecesecseeeees 1.90¢ Pittsburgh, GALVANIZED NO. 24 3.20¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base pepyonicatelaaah 1.80c New York, delivered «0... 2.03¢ A : mr 49 
Pacific Coast, t. 2:25 Philadelphia, deli d 1.99 Philadelphia, delivered ...........+ 8.49¢ 
acitic oas SE Serie c nl adeipnhia, VIEVOTCE  cccoccevcccnes ITC Gary, Indiana Harbor ceccccccccccocee 8.30¢ 
BOG. RAR, Oe: ccoceccscnseicoercenstnsstenecd 2.12c Pittsburgh, refined .............c000 2.75c to 4.25¢ 3.35 
Detroit, del. 196%Ke to 2.01%e peinroucied me va 8 m, base PS ECHR, ton ROe arm 
LRN ik antl eS 2 Birmingham, base ..............s0-ssse0 ic 
ee Pittsburgh, billet cut lengths.. 2.00¢c to2.05c¢ St. Louis, del 3.62¢ 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES ‘ Stock lengthe from rail eae 1.766 te 1.800 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS Mo. a. 
: icago, billet, 30 tons and over .00c Pittsburgh, base* ........ ; c to c 
Philedelebia. acl cpeameryen ae are Under 80 toms srcsecsseseesesseeneens 2.40¢ Chicago, district mills _ 2.25e to 2.85¢ 
a tae ae "'1.89%e to 2. oie Chicago, rail stee] 0... 1.70¢ to i. mae Chicago, delivered ........ 2.30c to 2.40 
ian A 19914 to 2.11% Road and bridge work........... St. Louis, delivered ...... 2.67¢ 
Chicago, base vccccccccsnennn Philadelphia, cut lengths... 2.14eto2.19¢ Philadelphia, delivered’... 2.49¢ 
Cleveland, delivered .... i rH CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS Birmingham .......ssesessssseeeeneees 2.35¢ 


Pea a ag om » eee and 1 98e —_ a a product 
irminghma, base c to c 18 per cent chrome, per cent nicke 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. .. ; 5e = Sheets....35.00c; plates....31.00c; bars....28.00¢ p BLUE ANNEALED yearee. _ Sy 
BOOEPONE, BGR siisscssskcccscnassczinseics 1.96% to 2. dite A B Cc D_ Chicago, district mills . 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 
Bare cocerccrcscersseores 19¢ 20.5c 23e 28¢ Chicago, delivered _.... 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
BARS MUN scapsacshincess 22¢ 23.5¢ 26c 31c Philadelphia, delivered 2.29¢ 
SOFT STEEL SIND: cctcenaiimpacsnee 26e¢ 27.5¢ 30c 85¢ St. Louis delivered .... 2.42¢ 
4 FEOE GREED © cccecens Hn 20.5¢ 23¢ 28¢ Birmingham yes 2 .20¢ 
Pittsburgh, base .......csscsessessere 1.75¢ Cold strip .......+ 29.5¢ 82¢ 37e *Minimum price is on continuous mill 
Chicago, Base ....ecsessereersseerensens 1.85¢ Carbon 0.12 7 ekaan no nickel. A cudaek 
Birmingham, base ................ ww. 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ has chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% Pp AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 7 1.85¢ inc., C over 18/23% ine., D over 23/30%. Pittsburgh, base... $.70c 
Facitie Coast, Lf, teagan a SHEETS Detroit, delivered .........0--ssserees 8.9644c 
Cleveland, base. local mills .... 1.80¢ ‘ ete FURNITURE NO. 24 
Cleveland, del., outside mills .... 1.82%c SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 Pittsb h 8.80c 
Philadelphia, del. ..cccccccssccsescesecnse 2.04¢ to : ate Pittsburgh, base .....c..ccsccceseeees 2.50¢ to 2.55¢ wianeresrt epg caer laa cea a ; 
New York, delivered  ......0.. Detroit, delivered .........cc+000 2.76%4c to 2.81%e (Turn to the following page) 









*Minimum price is on continuous mill 











ly working back to basic materials. Pig iron quo- 
tations are soft in many districts, coke is weak and 
scrap has been tending lower. Foreign iron ore 
prices are off 5 to 10 per cent. The tin plate price 
of $5.25 per base box has been continued for the 
last half year. 

For two liners to be built by the New York 
Shipbuilding Co: for the United States Lines up- 
ward of 30,000 tons of heavy steel, chiefly plates, 
will be required. The three ships for the Eastern 
Steamship Co. which the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. will build take 9000 
tons. Motor Tank Ship Corp. has placed five 
tankers, requiring 5200 tons each, with the Sun 
Shipbuilding Co. Repairs to Roosevelt line ships 
call for 3500 tons. 


Three Thousand Miles of Gas Line in Prospect 


A tentative award has been made by the Barns- 
dall Corp. of 40,000 tons of pipe for a southwestern 
line. The Phillips Pipe Line Co. is reported to 
have placed 40,000 tons, or half its requirements, 
with the Republic Steel Corp. The Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line Co. has formally. released the 
pipe for its 1250 mile line, from Amarillo, Tex., 
to Indianapolis, requiring upward of 200,000 tons. 
It is estimated that 3000 miles of gas line is con- 
templated by various 
interests. Structural 
steel activity at New 
York, including sub- 
way and elevated road- 
way work, is the high- 
est this year. At Chi- 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets. Slabs, 


This week (May 28, 


Composite Market Averages 


Sheet Bars. Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


MER cickccasisscovaiivosesnveese $33.56 
AE TD ee ae weeedd06 = =6©6'This gives 


steesesnesecarenensecessodeessccosensetseses 34.44 average of $33.73, com- 


Last week (May 21, 1930) 
One month ago (April, 1930) 


taled 38,000 tons, compared with 34,180 tons last 
week and 33,289 tons a year ago. For the year to 
date bookings are 773,000 tons; a year ago 917,138 
tons. 


Highway Work Is Taking Much Steel 


Highway programs are developing a broad mar- 
ket for reinforcing bars. Wire mesh demand in 
the East is a record. 

Additional shipments of pig iron from Lake 
Erie are depressing the Chicago market 50 cents 
to $1 per ton. Lake furnace prices in northern 
Indiana and lower Michigan are off 50 cents, with 
Cleveland furnaces going below $18 in competitive 
territory and Mahoning prices difficult to main- 
tain. Pig iron consumers are showing slightly 
more interest in third quarter needs. Beehive 
coke production is 27 per cent of last year’s rate. 

Although Steel corporation subsidiaries continue 
to operate at just under 80 per cent, independent 
operations have declined sufficiently to bring the 
industry’s rate slightly below 75 per cent. Cleve- 
land mills, at 79 per cent this week, are up 3 
points. Chicago’s rate is 85 per cent, down 5 
points as a steelworks blast furnace is banked. 
Pittsburgh is unchanged at 70-75 per cent. 
Youngstown mills at 65 per cent are off slightly. 
After declining for 12 
consecutive weeks the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
composite is unchanged 
this week at $33.56. 
May an 


cago 12,000 tons is on aba months ago (February, 1930).............ccceeee 35.24 pared with $34.44 for 
g - « a CRTs De aches ici eakccasbskccscescdavacvinncisedenioces 37.10 f : 

inquiry. Structural Ten Sea i a ainda san cxcnesmcecstarsil 68.26 April, and with $37.10 
awards this week to- Fifteen years ago (May, 1915) ..csecccccssssecsssssesssssesseseesssees 22.89 for May, 1929. 
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Kid Market Section 





Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts............ 1.80¢ 
Delivered, Detroit .........cc0s0 2.0114c¢ 
Hot strip 67x to 24-in., Pitts. 1.70¢ 
Delivered Detroit ...........:ccc00 1.91%c 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 
UO” Mg 0 Pee 1.90¢ 
_ SS SSR Sa 1.80¢ 
Cooperage stocks, Pittsburgh... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Re ae 2.10c to 2.20c 


Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 


Cleve. (3 tons and over) 2.45c to 2.55c¢ 





Delivered, Detroit .........cc00 2.65c to 2.75c 
Worcester, Mass., (3 tons and 
DOGEF . : cxvccrinessdicitednenbeaialios 2.60c to 2.70¢ 


ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 
Alloy dif- Net 100 
S.A.E. Series Number ferentials Ib. bars 
0.25 









2000 $2.90 
2100 3.20 
2300 4.15 
2500 4.90 
3100 3.20 
8200 4.00 
3300 6.45 
8400 ; 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. .......... 0.50 8.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. .......... 0.70 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.80 Mo. 125- 

DoW: MA  dekdediindicnsinicieaiel 1.05 8.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. 0.35 8.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ......... 0.45 3.10 
5100 Chrome Spring ...... 0.20 2.85 
| 2 ype es 1.20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel ........... 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanad’m 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium .......... 0.95 3.60 
9250 (flats) .......rcccsccsereere 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares).. 0.50 3.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 5%, "ae x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton 


COLD "FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 


Chicago and Buffalo 2.10¢ 
Do, Cleveland  ........... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Do, delivered, Detroit 2.20c 





Shafting (turned, polished) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo .........0+ 2.10¢ 

Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90c 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
(To Jobbers—Merchant Trade) 
Standard wire nails $2.15 and 2.25 





Cement coated nails 2.15 and 2.25 
Galvanized mails ..............::0es0 4.15 and 4.25 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples  .............0::scseee 2.60¢ and 2.70c 
Galvanized staples ..............:0 2.85c and 2.95c 


Barbed wire, galvanized 2.80c and 2.90¢ 
Annealed fence wire ..... .. 2.80c and 2.40¢ 
Galvanized WiTe ........ccccccccseseeees 2.75¢ and 2.85c 
Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 





Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.30¢ 
OI a cee 3.30¢ 
Wire, delivered Detroit .......... 2.53l%4c 
Nails, delivered Detroit. .......... $2.3814 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there. Duluth and Worcester, Mass., 
$2 higher; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills ...... 2.45c to 2.55c¢ 
Cut nails, l.c.l., f.o.b. mills........ 2.55¢ to 2.65¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
B/1G-im. tO WoniM co.cecerccersecseeeees 83 1/3 and 5 off 
DFR, BR BARRE, cchcscccsesicncccictrsincsies 83 1/3 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


Six-inch and over, Birmingh’m..$37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............. 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago  ..........c0 47.20 to 49.20 


Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 43.20 to 45.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York ................ 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base .... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 

*Tin plate, coke base ................ $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

Long ternes, primes, No. 24.... 3.75c to 3.90c 

*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


WASHERS 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts., dist........ $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, l.c.]., Chicago dist...$6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago ............ $6.70 to 6.80 off 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib...$25.00 to 29.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills.... $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base ......... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ............. 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/i6- 
inch and smaller, Pitts. .... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢e 
— bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 
Dckbastipdaiachcieaetpaneecsicovoascheihdnadcd avleioen 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .... 3.80¢ 





Tie plates, ‘mills SRN ROG SRR $41.50 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
hicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
ease lists, apply to lists of May 10, 1930. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .......c..cccccscscsssseserroees 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
IE HOUIE |  dceinpcadisnsoisnscenbiginenesaacieisiiesbonciiannennind 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
AE RE I cn pscsnsonerovnsesasvtitenmion 73 off 
Rolled thread 86 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 







Rie MII fancies dak tions cecca sch euroigatnictinenneigneds 73 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads... .73 off 
ED IIE idieiasectcccersiesnrein’ .73 off 
Blank bolts .73 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ............cccccsesssceees 73 off 


Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10 and 5 off in pkgs.; 80, 
10, 10, 5 and 2% off in bulk 





is NINE achscsceicnstinencsnbniansint 60, 10 and 10 off 
NUTS 
I ciicistlincisinisintsninesneguiinisitonnsineenes 73 off 
*HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
DOT » cieicctiaitieteisicincsnindecis 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smallet............ 85-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
NO ices istailagdieharacintanabliasinieatencveauonigvel 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........ 80-10-5 off 
*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930. 
RIVETS 
Strue., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ............ 2.90¢ 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............ 3.00c 


**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts..70, 10 and 5 off 
Chi., Cleve. ..... ..70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............. $31.00 to 32.00 













Pittsburgh, bessemer .. 81.00 to 32.00 
Youngstown  .........6000 81.00 to 32.00 
Cleveland ...... 31.00 to 32.00 
Philadelphia . ms 38.30 
ER SEES 34.00 
Forging, Chicago  ........cccsccsseseee 39.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................... 88.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ................. 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $ 
Youngstown 
Cleveland ........... “ate 
IIIT 5... atciscaniticenenbtinlamieantuclinodd 
Pittsburgh ......... 
Youngstown . 
RR a 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ............+ $36.00 
Chicago 87.00 
All grades, Putsbursh aiaitedabinis 1.70¢ 
IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 5114 %........ $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer, 614%4% ........ 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 514% 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% %...... 4.50 


High phosphorus, 51% %... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-63% (contract)—10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 


55%, iron, 6-10% manganese 11.00 to 11.50 
North African low phosphorus 11.00 
Swedish bo sic, 65% cceccccecseccees 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus ........ 11.00 
Spanish and North African 

basic, BO td 60 %....ccccccccecscees 10.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future, short 

ton unit, duty paid ................ 14.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f. $22.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
unit; cargo lots. 


Caucasian (52-55 per cent)...... 80 cents 
Indian (48-50 per cent) ......... 80 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent)........ 28 cents 
FLUORSPAR 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton...... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import dut 
paid east, tide., gross ton...... "$19. 50 to 20.50 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 




















NE, cecinssensicdsacctccsecssicciae $43.00 
io 43.00 
DN aia d sciiscpmnsanscnevnbdvenente 43.00 
IUD lacctiiit caiichnstaioaaicencs easton 43.00 
CEE Say SR Ler rea 43.00 
SED = 2s ccccvechesuicheuieeceavacioomestiee 43.00 
Georgia and Alabama. .............. 40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 
PPOTAOFIVOTIR occ sccivesscececscccsccccosesss 35.00 to 38.00 
BOD als catia beadesonce 35.00 to 38.00 
Illinois ........ 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky ... 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA socal 
PRR ECADIG  wvsicscecsesscsescsccaccniesinn 43.00 
. Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind... 52.00 
Birmingham . 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
9x4%x2% 65.00 
MAGNESITE 

Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite.. $40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
o 2 £0b SS TAR. cbmc $45.00 































Pig Iron 


Ko Market Section 


Tone of Market Is Easier—Lake Furnaces 
in Keener Competition, with Lower Prices 
in Indiana and Michigan—Shipments Slower 





N 


ness. 
now is considered nominal. 


for pig iron still are limited to 
small lots, with the aggregate 
smaller than a month ago. Ship- 
ments have decreased moderately 
since earlier in the month, and are 
insufficient to move surplus iron, de- 
spite restricted operations of furnaces. 
Lower prices in the Cleveland and 
Buffalo districts are taking some busi- 
ness from valley producers and the 
ability of the latter to maintain cur- 
rent prices is questioned. The nearby 
market generally continues $18.50, 
valley, for No. 2 foundry and basic 
iron, and $19 for bessemer and malle- 
able, although the quotations are not 
strong. 
Boston, May 27.—Approximately 
5000 tons of pig iron was booked 
in the New England district in the 
past week. Mystic Iron Works took 
4300 tons, some for delivery outside 
this territory. Large inquiries are 
lacking to test prices. 
Buffalo, May 27.—Demand for pig 
iron is limited to small lots, but sales 
for the week increased slightly to 3000 
tons. Deliveries are slowing up. Buffa- 
lo furnaces have shipped 8000 tons 
by canal so far this month. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 
Youngstown, O., May 27.—Ship- 
ments of pig iron on contracts con- 
tinue fairly steady. New sales are 
small. The Struthers stack now is 
producing standard low phosphorus 
iron and its sales are satisfactory. 
No. 2 foundry and basic bring $18.50, 
valley furnace, and bessemer and 
malleable $19. >a 
Cleveland, May 27.—The pig iron 
market is quieter, some makers having 
the lowest volume of business in the 
past week of any so far this year. 
The total of sales, however, arnounted 
to 13,500 tons for the group of fur- 
nace interests represented here. This 
was several thousand tons larger than 
in the week preceding. One order was 
booked for 5000 tons of foundry iron, 
with delivery probably extending into 
third quarter, reported for an Ohio 
foundry. Chicago middle interests have 
been seeking tonnage here for de- 
livery to that city. Inquiries, in gen- 
eral, are slightly more active. Ship- 
ments to melters continue at the re- 
cent rate, and the movement for the 
month will show little change from 
the April rate. Cleveland furnaces 


Piss vie ron’ May 27.—Orders 


hold to their price of $18.50, base, for 
local delivery, but on outside business 
the market is easier than that repre- 


ORTHERN furnaces are in keener competi- 
tion for a relatively light volume of busi- 
Additional shipments from some of 
the Lake Erie furnaces, including 4000 to 6000 tons 
enroute, are depressing the Chicago market 50 
cents to $1 and the Chicago furnace price of $19 
Lake furnace prices in 
northern Indiana and lower Michigan are down 50 


their prices. 


SOUTNTTEUTRAEDUTDAN TUE ASHAAUSAEAAOORLOHHNGAMNUENAETGE TEAGUE EONAR HENAN 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace ............. $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............0 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace .... 18.50 
SR, ie ee Me Ds | paccnscnricnnssrernin 19.00 
| Se eee 19.63 to 20.13 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. .....ccccscccccsece 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, Buff. fur. for local del. ........ 18.00 
Malleable, valley furnace .............. 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts. dist. fur. ........... 19.50 
*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ............ 20.18 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace ............ 19.00 
Malleable, Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa.............00+ 19.76 to 21.41 
Malleable, Granite City fur. ........ 19.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.50 
No. 1X, Eastern del. Phila. ........ 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 1X, Buff., fur. for local del. .... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace ........ 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. .......... 19.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.63 to 20.13 
No. 2 plain, Buff. fur. for local del. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.00 


18.50 
19.00 
19.76 to 20.26 
17.75 
21.41 to 21.91 


No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for loca] del. 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City ..........00 
No. 2 plain, del. Phila. ..........ccocoseee 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ...... 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.... 


No. 2, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 20.91 to 21.41 
No. 2, Newark, Buffalo, all rail.... 19.28 to 19.78 
No. 2 Ala., Bir. base, local del........ 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Bir. base, local del. .... 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ............ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 16.69 to 18.19 


No. 2, Alabama, del. Cleveland .... 19.01 to 19.51 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Chicago ....... a 19.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis .... 17.42 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely. ........ 17.25 to 18.25 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely. ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock dely. .... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely..... 20.21 
No. 2X, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2X, Newark, Buffalo all rail.... 19.78 to 20.28 


. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. ............ 20.26 to 20.76 
. 2X, Buffalo, fur. for loc. del. 
. 2X, Buffalo, del. B 
. 2X, Virginia furnace ............+ 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. ...... x 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Low phos., standard, valley 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ......... 
Low phos., copper bearing fur........ 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.... 

*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 63.00c, 76.00c and 
$1.18 per ton. 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $28; 7—$23 to 
$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26; 10—$27 to 
$28; 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $32; 13—$33 
to $34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
= aaa 14—$38; 15—$41; 16—$48.50; 17 
—$46.50. 


19.00 
21.91 to 22.41 
18.25 


18.50 
eveeeene 19.18 to 19.63 
27.00 


24.76 
23.00 to 23.50 
27.04 


CANADIAN PRICES 





No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto .......... $22.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal] ......... 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ..... 22.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 28.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto ........c..s00000 22.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal ............000 24.00 
Basic, del. Montreal  ........sssssesssrsees 22.50 


TUTOR he 
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cents, while concessions below $18, base, Cleveland, 
are reported in outside competitive territory. 
ley producers are having difficulty in maintaining 
Following inquiries from Chicago 
middle interests a Lake Erie furnace booked one 
lot of 5000 tons in the past week. Sales by makers 
to consumers by northern furnaces are lighter. A 
slight improvement in inquiry is noted. 


Val- 


sented by the recent quotation of $18. 
Following reductions at Chicago and 
Cleveland, price quoted by lake fur- 
naces in northern Indiana and lower 
Michigan are down 50 cents, to a 
range of $18 to $19, depending on 
point of delivery. 

_ Philadelphia, May 27.—A Delaware 
river pipemaker has placed an order 
with a Birmingham furnace interest 
for a large tonnage of pipe iron. It 
is understood to be 10,000 tons, and 
the price $12, Birmingham, or $16.84, 
alongside Delaware river dock, for 
iron containing 1% to 2 per cent sili- 
con. Moderate sales of steelmaking 
grades also are noted, while business 
in foundry ‘iron is restricted to small 
lots. The melt at foundries in this 
district is lower. Prices generally 
are unchanged. 

Chicago, May 27.—The base price 
of pig iron is being shaded 50 cents 
to $1 a ton on sales of iron shipped 
from eastern lake furnaces and now 
on dock at Chicago. The Chicago 
furnace price of $19 is considered as 
nominal, due to light demand and 
competition of boat iron. About 3500 
tons of this iron now is on docks 
here and two vessels with 2000 to 
3000 tons each are expected to arrive 


soon. Buying is on a week-to-week 
basis. The third Iroquois stack has 
been blown in at South Chicago, and 


all six merchant furnaces in this dis- 
trict are in blast. More iron is being 
piled, May shipments making little 
gain over those of April. 

A cargo of 2500 tons of pig iron 
for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ar- 
rived at the new municipal open dock 
terminal at Milwaukee, May 21. Hh 
was consigned from the Donner Steel 
Co. at Buffalo. 


Cincinnati, May 27.—An order from 
an Ohio melter for 2800 tons of north- 
ern foundry iron lifted the week’s 
sales to 5200 tons. An Indiana melt- 
er closed for 300 tons of malleable 
and 300 tons of foundry iron. De- 
mand for southern iron, still quoted at 
$13, base, Birmingham, continues dull. 
A central Ohio company is inquiring 
for 700 tons of northern iron. 

New York, May 27.—Approximately 
7000 to 8000 tons of pig iron was 
booked here in the past week, but new 
inquiry is the lightest in several 
weeks. Included in recent sales is a 
lot of 1500 tons. Prices are unchanged 
at $16 to $16.50, furnace, on Buffalo 


(Concluded on Page 89) 
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Coke 





Beehive Production Only 27 Per 
Cent of Outout Year Ago—Some 
Foundries More Active 







market a year ago becomes sharper. Production in the Con- 


A S COKE demand continues to fall off the contrast with the 


nellsville district is only 27 per cent of the comparable rate 
last year. Oven operations are near the year’s lowest point. Price 


reductions have failed to stimulate business. 


Contract shipments 


are light. Some radiator and jobbing foundries are more active. 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Demand for 
furnace and foundry grades of beehive 
coke continues quiet. The latter is 
slightly improved in some directions. 
Radiator companies are better buyers 
and some jobbing foundries are moder- 
ately more active. New buying of 
furnace coke remains dull, while ship- 
ments on old orders are relatively 
light. Furnace coke is held at $2.50, 
and foundry fuel at $3.50 to $4.25, 
while other standard grades are going 
at less. Oven operations are held near 
the year’s lowest level. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended May 
17 was 28,700 tons, compared with 28,- 
600 tons the preceding week and 103,- 
970 tons in the same period a year 
ago, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. 

Boston, May 27. — Demand for 
foundry coke continues light, and 
prices are unchanged. Sales of domes- 
tic ‘fuel are brisk. 

New York, May 27.—Coke demand 
is dull. The beehive furnace grade 
is $2.50 to $2.65, Connellsville, but 
the lower figure is the more repre- 
sentative. Foundry coke is unchanged 
at $3.50 to $3.75, Connellsville, and 
$4.85, Latrobe. By-product foundry 
coke is $9.40, delivered, Newark; $11, 
New England; and $9, Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati, May 27.—Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke show lit- 
tle fluctuations. Users are depending 
on prompt shipment, and are carrying 
smaller stocks. Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis, May 27.—Coke sales for 
May have dropped slightly behind 
those of April. Stocks at ovens have 
gained slightly, though production has 
been reduced. Prices are unchanged. 


HUNSHUUQOUU NENA NUOUUDONNAAEHAO OEE AAAAUUUUEEERNSAUOUU TUNED ODEN ene AAT ERNE 


Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 

















Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville furnace  ..........c0ceeeer $2.50 
Conhelisville PouNAY  ..............cccceeee $.50 to 4.85 
New River foundry  .........cceccercceereee 6.00 
Wise county foundry... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ...........cccccceves 8.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, Ni. Ju, Gel. cccrcccrccsssssccscsssece $9.00 to 9.40 
Chicago ovens 8.00 
New England, del. ........-.ccceseeeeee 11.00 
St. Louis, del. 9.00 
Birmingham, OVENS  ....-.....cccerseceeeerers 5.00 
Indianapolis del. . 8.25 
Ashiand, Ky., ov., Connell. basis.. 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
BufFalo CVOTB cccevccsccrccccsccecccscrenecsssseeee 8.75 
Detroit ovens 8.50 
Philadelphia, del 9.00 
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Birmingham, Ala., May 27.—Produc- 
tion of coke is steady, less than 160 
of the 1390 by-product ovens in Ala- 
bama being idle. The foundry grade 
is held at $5, base, Birmingham. 





Ferroalloys 





Specifications Close to April Rate— 
Spot Market Quiet 


New York, May 27.—While speci- 
fications on spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese are under the April rate, 
sellers assert the decrease is slight. 
Prices, are unchanged, with domestic 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, hold- 
ing at $24, furnace, in carload lots, 
and ferromanganese at $99, duty paid, 
to users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. 

Pittsburgh May 27.—Specifications 
for ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
reflect steady mill operations, with 
little change noted from the April 
rate. The spot market remains duli 
on practically all products, although 
occasional small lots of ferromangan- 
ese and spiegeleisen are received at 
unchanged prices of $103.79, delivered, 
for the former and $34 for spiegel- 
eisen. Ferrotungsten continues dull 
and easy. The market generally is 
$1.30 a pound. Electrolytic ferro- 
silicon has been reduced $6 a ton, to 
$39 for 15 per cent material. 


Tungsten ore is nominal at 13.00c to 
14.00c, a short ton unit, duty paid. 
Chrome ore is unchanged, but easy, 
with large stocks. Other ore prices 
are unchanged. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Specification Rate Unchanged by New 
Lower Prices 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 74 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Bolt, nut and 
rivet specifications hold at the rate of 
the preceding weeks of this month. 
Demand still fails to reflect stimulus 
from recent price reductions, with 
specifications from practically all 
buyers on a small-lot basis. Prices 
are steady at the new levels. Op- 
erations are unchanged at 65 per 
cent. 

Small rivets have been reduced 5 
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per cent and now are currently quoted 
at 70, 10 and 5 off. 

Cleveland, May 27.—May is ending 
without nut, bolt and rivet manufac- 
turers realizing the improvement they 
expected during that month. Large 
orders are scarce and while small ones 
are frequent, such buying is unsatis- 
factory, in view of the price situation. 
The recent decline did little or noth- 
ing to stimulate demand. A _ few 
small rivet orders continue’ coming in 
from boiler, tank and other plate 
and sheet fabricating shops. 

Chicago, May 27.—Shipping orders 
for bolts, nuts and rivets are light. 
The May volume is expected to be 
about 15 per cent below last month. 
Operations are unchanged at about 
65 per cent. A slight falling off in 
implement specifications is reported, 
and no appreciable automotive gains 
have developed. Bolts are quoted at 
64 to 73 off. 


Holland Furnace Speeds 
Up Production 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, 
Mich., manufacturer of hot-air fur- 
naces, will inaugurate the 5-day week 
at its main plant about June. 1. Pro- 
duction has just been increased to 
five days a week instead of four in 
the Bethlehem, Pa.,-and Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, plants. Sales in the first 
four months of the year, usually rep- 
resenting only 14.5 per cent of the 
year’s production, were $3,204,434, an 
increase of 4 per cent over those for 
the corresponding period in 1929, while 
April sales were 10.4 per cent ahead 
of last year. Production in the first 
quarter was 11,443 furnaces, against 
11,177 in the similar period of 1929. 


Oakland Motor Car Co. turns out 
514 different sheet metal parts for use 
in assembling the Pontiac big six and 
the Oakland eight. 





TU 
* 
Ferroalloy Prices 
(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 
tidewater, duty paid .iccccccccccccesese $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh.. 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 
Mestic furnace Spot} ....cccccccescccceee 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
Allowed, carloads ........cccccececececceseeee 83.50 
*Do, less CATlOad o..cccccscccecceceesseseee 88.50 
ee Ee eee 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4- 
carbon, cts. per Ib., con., del........ 11.00 


11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont....... 1.80to 1.35 


lb., contained, on analysis ........ 3.15 to 38.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net tom cece 160.00 

Do, one ton to carload oo... 170.00 


Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ........ 91.00 


ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala. (24 per cent)........... 122.50 


_7Carloads. Differentials apply to large quan- 
tities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons annually, 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities, 
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¥4 Lower Prices Rule in Most Grades 

c- Crap —Shipments Are Curtailed By 

> Many Melters, Held Up by Some 

28 —— 

S- 

“i HIPMENTS of scrap are being curtailed by many melters who 

w find themselves unable to handle as much as is offered. This 

n is a weakening factor and prices are declining generally on 

e most grades. Nominal prices rule on some inactive lines. Ship- 
ments from outlying gathering centers are smaller than usual. 

‘S 

2 ‘ Chicago, May 27.—Indications are sumer purchased about 15,000 tons of 

1. q that more interest is developing in melting steel at $12.75, Chicago switch- 

t future scrap needs, particularly by ing district, although nominal quota- 

n smaller melters. The trend in prices’ tions continue at $12.50 to $13. Sev- 

1, is downward, The large Gary con- eral grades have dropped 25 to 50 

s 

t 


) 7 ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Steel W orks Scrap Chicago cocccecscsccoesess 13.25 to 13.75 Birmingham,chem. 12. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL St. Louis 


Birmingham ....... 10.50 to 12.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. 9.00to 9.25 Pittsburgh, iron... 14.50 to 15.00 
Boston, dealers .... 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers 5.00 to 6.50 Pittsburgh, steel... 18.50 to 19.50 

Buffalo, No. 1........ 13.50 to 14.25 bloom crops........ 17.50 to 18.00 Buffalo ........... 10.00 to 10.50 St. Louis, iron .... 12.50 to 13.00 
Buffalo, No. 2........ 11.75 to 12.25 Cleve. billet and Chicago -..cse 8.25 to 8.75 St. Louis, steel .... 14.00 to 14.50 
CRACREO! ciccisinorensiers 12.25 to 12.75 bloom crops ........ 17.50 Cincinnat 8.00 to 8.50 East Pa. steel ...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati, deal... 11.00 to11.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 19.50 to 20.00 Cleveland 9.50 to 9.7 East Pa. iron .....0 15.00 

, Cleveland, No. 1.... 12.50 to pt Pitts. billet and ale sini Detroit, dealers .... 7.75 to 8.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

) Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.00 to 12. bloom crops ...... 0.00 to Eastern Pa. ........ 10.00 = RBirmingh 0.00 
Detroit, No. 1 deal 11.00 to 11.50 Pitts. Sheet bar Eastern Pa, chem. 14.00 Buffalo enter, 12.00 to12:50 
Detroit, No. 2 deal. 9.50 to 10.00 WUMIID Licicctateacsicsbnin 19.00 to 20.00 New York, deal... 6.50 Boston, textile .... 12.00 to 12.50 
East Pa., del. mill 13.50 FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburgh ........... 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, mach. ... 14.55 to 15.10 
7 + — ~ ay "00 ie oan 3 ERR TER 13.25 to18.75 St. Louis... 9.25 to 9.50 Chicago, railroad... 12.35 to 12.90 

. Y. deal No. 2.. 7. f : : : 

[+ ob ot, ate 6.75 St. gyre aa tn 12.50 a PIPE = FLUES ae on plore 11.50 to 12.05 
TELS Wee. 1 oll: 11.76 to'1298 CARED. mites 12.50 to 13.00 Cincinnati, deal... 9.00to 9.50 cupolas, gross .... 17.75 to 18.25 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 
CAST IRON BORINGS Chi., rolled steel.... 15.50 to 16.00 
eebcubcasanio’ 11.25 to 11.75 Birmingham, plain 7.00 to 8.00 N. Y., iron, deal.... 10.50 to 11.00 






































cents. Malleable scrap is weak, but 
consumer sales are lacking upon which 
to establish a definitely lower price. 
Cast borings again have dropped 50 
cents to a new low for this year of 
$8.25 to $8.75, gross delivered. 


Boston, May 27.—The best business 
in the New England scrap market re- 
cently has been for export to Japan. 
Three steamers took some 3300 tons 
in the past few days, while selling 
for other disposition was small. 
Slightly lower prices developed in 
some lines. 

New York, May 27.—Scrap dealers 
here have reduced buying prices on 
No. 2 and yard steel, heavy breakable 
cast and mixed borings and turnings. 
Meanwhile, fresh consuming demand 
continues slack with shipments held 
up in some instances. Bethlehem Steel 





00to 18.00 Cincinnati ............. 12.00 to 12.50 








Cleveland, cupola.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Federal, Ill. ....... 11.00 to 11.50 Cleveland . . 9.75 to 10.25 RAILROAD GRATE BARS - , 
Granite City, Ill.... 10.50to11.00 St. Louis a NT BOM netic 10.95 to 10.75 Petree AS Goal. 18. 0R coe aee 
Valleys, No. 1 ...... 15.50 to 16.00 I Mill S Chicago, net ........ 8.75 to 9.25 N. Y cup - a 10.25 
OMPRESSED SHEETS ron Mill ocrap Cincinnati een 9.00to 9.50 Ny ¥, “del. local . 
f Pe ~ : Sapper RAILROAD WROUGHT os gee ootess to tn... 15.00 
uffalo (dealers).... 11.75 to 12. ag ew Yor eal...... A : 
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= Pe new mat... 12.50 Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, dealers ... 7.50to 8.00 - L. No. 1 mach. 12.50 to 13.00 
: Chicago, No. 1........ 12.50 to 12.90 St. Louis, No. 1.... 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh . .........0. 14.50 to 15.00 : 7 PIONS” ssnssccessivnapuses 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago, No. 2...... 12.50 to 13.00 ; HEAVY CAST 
Vee ccscneerons 15.00 Cincinnati, No. 2.. 11.00 to 11.50 Cleve. over 10 in. 11.00 to 11.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS an to. | 15.00 to 15.50 PRSCIOED  ccccitctinisinsnrian 9.75 to 10.25 a Lory — ps as oe 
Buffalo ......vesesersssvee 9.50 to 10.00 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.76 to 12.00 FORGE SCRAP Buffalo. breakable 850 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 10.25 to 10.75 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 14.50to 15.00 Boston, dealers .... 7.00 to 7.50 Cleve., breakable. 9.00to 9.50 
Cleveland ........ses0 9.50 t0 10.00 St. Louis, No. 1.... 10.00 t0 10.50 Chicago  .......ssesee 15.50 t0 16.00 = er oit dan. at 
Eastern Pa. os... 10.00 St. Louis, No. 2.... 11.00to11.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 12.50 to 13.00 Dealers Yess 11.50 to 12.00 
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- eee ; Seecpevescese “a ee —-—_-_— SEFTON CC. ecco cccccccceccccese . . o as ern a. wientedae - & 0 4 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE Eastern Pa. .......+ 12.50 Chicago, net... 15.00 to 15.50 Wy No. 1 deal... 9.25to 9.50 
CHICRTO  cecccorcrercceeeee 7.50 to 8.00 New York, deal... 8.75 St. LOUIS rrssseseeseen 15.00 to 15.50 N. Y. break. deal 8.00to 9.00 
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‘ i ‘@ FoR 0. R 
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STOVE PLATE Cleveland eeeeecseeerens 8.50 to 9.00 Eastern Pa. 22.00 Bi 7 h 
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BE EQ ccrcscsvisexeiee 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh .............. 10.50 to 1 00 Chicago, iron ........ 13.50 to 14.00 pS Re aie 17.00 to 17.50 
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Co., for the first time, has held up 
shipments on unprepared scrap and 
has reduced its buying prices 50 cents 
a ton to $7.50, Northern New Jersey 
oints, and $7, New York and Brook- 
yn. This company has also suspended 
shipments on borings and turnings for 
Coatesville, Pa. A Pecttsville, Pa., con- 
sumer, understood to have closed its 
melting department, has suspended 
shipments of yard steel; a Bayonne, 
N. J., consumer on stove plate; and a 
Phillipsburg, N. J., consumer on cast 
scrap. 


Philadelphia, May 27.—Trading in 
iron and steel scrap is quiet and 
prices are unchanged in absence of 
any test. Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
requested dealers to discontinue ship- 
ments of unprepared scrap to its 
Bethlehem and Steelton plants. The 
only exceptions involve scrap result- 
ing from the dismantling of certain 
buildings where wrecking contractors 
must move the material as fast as it 
is dismantled. The instructions apply 
to some 60 dealers. 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Weakness con- 
tinues in the iron and steel scrap 
market, heavy melting steel receding 
25 cents on relatively small sales to 
$14.50 to $15. Compressed sheets are 
off similarly. Mills are taking only 
small lots and dealers are unwilling 
to sell tonnages short at current lev- 
els. Blast furnace grades are dull 
and nominally unchanged. Cupola 
cast is easier. 

Buffalo, May 27.—Scrap prices are 
nominally about 25 cents lower on 
many grades, although there have 
been no new purchases. Shipments 
are being restricted by several mills, 
and deliveries by boat are a depressing 
factor. 

Cleveland, May 27.—Iron and steel 
scrap is easier, with most grades off 
25 to 75 cents a ton due to lack of 
consumer demand and abundant sup- 
plies. Mills are well stocked with scrap 
and refuse to book orders at existing 
price levels. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is off 50 cents to $12.50 to $13. 
No. 2 steel is off to $12 to $12.50. 
Steel on a railroad list just closed 
here brought around $13.50. A sale 
of crop ends is reported at $15.50. A 
Cleveland mill has offered to pay 
$8.50 for machine shop turnings, but 
has had no takers. 

Cincinnati, May 27.—Dealers’ quota- 
tions on iron and steel scrap remain 
unchanged with no improvement in 
demand. No. 1 machinery cast is 
weak despite a recent cut of 75 
cents. 

St. Louis, May 27.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices continue downward. Mills 
and other industries are apparently 
well supplied, and are taking only 
small quantities for immediate use. 
Receipts are on a large scale, but 
no distress material is in evidence, the 
scrap being absorbed as it comes in. 
This may indicate a larger melt than 
generally supposed. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 27.—Heavy 
melting steel has been selling for some 
time at $10.50 and $10.75 to $12, with 
$13 as the highest quotation. Supply 
is plentiful and delivery prompt. 


Toronto, Ont., May 27.—Iron and 
steel scrap is featureless. Mills have 
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Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
































MONTREAL 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron axles $19.00 
Steel axles 17.00 
Car wheels 14.50 
Stove plate 12.00 
Wrought pipe 6.00 
Turnings 6.50 
Heavy melting steel .........csresessserees 8.00 

TORONTO 

Steel axles 14.00 
Iron axles 16.00 
Heavy melting steel] ..........cccccssseceeees 9.00 
Turnings 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (Met) ..rccscceresseees 15.00 
Malleable (net) 11.50 
AWULLSSURPNAAREEOUUANANLUEAOOEDEUGAANGUGAGGDUAEGSEOEOUUAESOULALAMRUUOOELSROULEASRU AGAROSE 


withdrawn and steel scrap sales are 
practically at a standstill. Iron scrap 
is in fair demand and some good 
orders have been booked for machin- 
ery cast, while most other lines are 
moving irregularly. Prices are un- 
changed. 





Semifinished Steel 





Market Remains Quiet at Lower 


Price Basis 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 74 


Youngstown, O., May 27.—Sheet 
bars, billets and slabs appear more 
settled at $31 to $32, Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown. Demand is restricted by 
the slower rate of operations at some 
strip mills. Sales largely are for im- 
mediate requirements. 

Pittsburgh, May 27.—Prices of re- 
rolling billets, sheet bars and slabs 
are not yet clearly defined as new 
business continues restricted. Prices 
nominally remain $33 although some 
small tonnages have gone at $32. 
Forging billets, however, continue $38 
and no revision as yet has been made 
on mill prices. Wire rods are firm at 
$36, with skelp lower at 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh. Forging billets are slightly 
more active, but specifications for all 
grades of semifinished material show 
little change since the first of the 
month. Shipments hold at about the 
April rate. 

Philadelphia, May 27.—Billet sales 
in this district in the past week were 
the best in two months. Despite the 
recent reduction at Pittsburgh, billets 
here continue $33, base, Pittsburgh, 
for rerollers, plus $5 for forging qual- 
ity. 

Cleveland, May 27.—Contracts for 
sheet bars, billets and slabs for de- 
livery in the remainder of the second 
quarter have been revised to $82, 
Cleveland and Youngstown, although a 
lower figure is understood to have been 
quoted on some new inquiries, and 
valley producers offered to meet $31. 
The market is easy and lacks a real 
test. Consumers have not covered any 
of their third quarter requirements. 
The leading local producer continues 
to operate ten of its 14 open hearths. 

Chicago, May 27.—Shipping sched- 
ules in semifinished steel are ex- 





panding gradually. Virtually all buy- 
ers have extremtly low inventories. 
Price fluctuations and new freight 
rates have tended to slow up new 
buying. Quotations for billets, blooms 
and slabs are unchanged at $34, Chi- 
cago. Sheet bars show a weak trend. 


Platform Scale Centennial 
To Be Celebrated 


To commemorate the invention of 
the modern platform scale by Thad- 
deus Fairbanks in 1830, business and 
industrial leaders will gather in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., July 4, to pay tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Fairbanks 
“father of modern weighing” who gave 
to the world its first accurate stand- 
ard of weights 100 years ago. The 
three day celebration is in honor of 
a business begun on an investment of 
$4000 by the three Fairbanks brothers. 

Former president and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge will be guests of honor at 
the celebration which has the spon- 
sorship of the Vermont Historical 
society, the New England Advisory 
council and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Coolidge has a keen personal in- 
terest in the affair for the reason 
that he was at one time a student at 
the St. Johnsbury academy which was 
sponsored and supported by Thaddeus 
Fairbanks. 

The principal feature of the pro- 
gram will be an historical pageant 
depicting the progress during the 
last century in the evolution of the 
modern weighing machine and its in- 
fluence upon world commerce. There 
will also be an exhibition of original 
patent models of scales invented by 
Fairbanks, which have been borrowed 
for the occasion from the patent 
office. 


Institute Will Observe 
Seventy-fifth Year 


The Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn will celebrate completion of its 
seventy-fifth year on June 17 and 
18. An anniversary dinner will be 
served at the St. George hotel, Brook- 
lyn, June, 17, and among the speakers 
will be Prof. Karl Compton, Princeton 
university and president-elect, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. At 
the commencement ceremonies on 
June 18 the first honorarv degrees 
in the history of the institute will 
be conferred upon Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd and Professor Compton. 

Polytechnic institute is one of the 
oldest American colleges of engineer- 
ing and was a pioneer in the estab- 
lishment of college-grade evening 
courses leading to a degree. Recently 
the institute has extended courses into 
the field of graduate work for the 
master’s degree, more than 200 en- 
gineers being thus enrolled. 


Interstate commerce commission has 
ruled that minimum carloads of bars, 
plates and shapes shall contain 40,- 
000 pounds. 
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Prices Show No Change 


os*’Market Section il 





Steady Demand in Small Lots 
Keeps Mills Well Occupied— 





PECIFICATIONS for soft steel bars continue fairly steady, at 
Chicago being uniform over April and May, and at Pittsburgh 


slightly below April. 
weeks on general business. 


Deliveries are fairly prompt, two to three 
Prices are steady at the new level. Im- 


plement inventory at Chicago casts its shadow and indicates some 
slowing in demand in the next few weeks. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 73 


Chicago, May 27.—Bar mill opera- 
tions, buoyed by specifications from 
implement and tractor works and 
further Ford automotive releases, are 
being maintained at about 85 per 
cent. Reduced tillage tool production 
and prospects of a general implement 
and tractor slowing down, for the 
July 1 inventory season, face the mar- 
ket, but specifications have been fair- 
ly uniform in the past two months. 
Mills do not expect marked change in 
the next 30 to 60 days, and have not 
been losing ground. Doubts are ex- 
pressed as to possibilities of increase 
in tonnage. Recent price reductions 
and new freight rates have tended to 
restrict buying. Soft steel bars are 
based on 1.85c, Chicago, with ton- 
nage differentials applying on odd-lot 
purchases. Bar iron is unchanged at 
1.90c, Chicago, and rail steel bars are 
quoted at 1.80c to 1.85c, Chicago 
Heights. Soft steel bar deliveries are 
two to four weeks, and mill opera- 
tions are about 85 per cent. 

New York, May 27.—Trading in 
merchant bars is moderate, with prices 
firm at the 1.75c, Pittsburgh, mini- 
mum. Deliveries range two to three 
weeks on the general run of business. 

Pittsburgh, May 27.—Steel bars are 
steady with 1.75c, Pittsburgh, holding 
well. Specifications show little change 
although still slightly below the April 
volume. Bar mill operations are aided 
by a fairly large tonnage in rein- 
forcing bars. Orders continue for 
small lots and mill shipments general- 
ly are on a fairly prompt basis. 

Cleveland, May 27.—Soft steel bar 
demand shows a further recession, 
May tonnage falling behind that of 
April for most producers. The lack 
of automotive business is keenly felt, 
while bolt, nut and rivet makers are 
light takers. Nothing in prospect in- 
dicates no improvement in June. Out- 
side makers quote soft steel bars at 
1.75¢c, base, Pittsburgh. Local makers 
ask 1.80c, Cleveland, which most out- 
side mills meet in local territory. 

Philadelphia, May 27.—Demand for 
steel bars is quiet with the market 
1.75¢e to 1.80c, base, Pittsburgh. 


Shapes Lead Imports 


Philadelphia, May 27.—Imports at 
this port during the week ending May 
24 included 9 tons of steel scrap 


from the United Kingdom, 18 tons of 
hoop steel from the United Kingdom, 
23 tons of steel bars from Belgium. 


36 tons of steel bars from France, 
1094 tons of structural shapes from 
Belgium and 206 tons of structural 
shapes from France. Pig iron im- 
ports included 2852 tons from Brit- 
ish India and 788 tons of pig iron 
from Norway. 


A. K. Spencer Is Dead 


Albert K. Spencer, 64, treasurer of 
Wood & Spencer Co., Cleveland, 
builder of machinery, machine tools, 





Plates 


Ship Work Features Eastern 
Market—Chicago Mills Continue 
Operating at 90 Per Cent 





etc., died of heart disease at his home 
in Cleveland May 22. Mr. Spencer at 
one time was vice president of Cleve- 
land Castings Pattern Co., retiring 
in 1902. 


Transatlantic Telephone 
Rates Lowered 


In a general rate reduction, in- 
volving all transatlantic telephone con- 
versations between North America and 
Europe, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has lowered the rate 
on each overseas call by $15 for the 
first three minutes and $5 for each 
additional minute. On the basis of 
last year’s transatlantic telephone mes- 
sages, the reduction will mean a sav- 
ing to the public using the’ service 
of approximately $450,000 a year. 

Under the revised schedule, the 
charge for a 3-minute conversation be- 
tween New York and London is re- 
duced from $45 to $30. Between New 
York and Paris, the rate is lowered 
from $48.75 to $33.75; New York and 
Berlin, from $50.25 to $35.25; New 


York and Rome, from $51 to $36; New 
York and Madrid, from $51 to $36; 
New York and Stockholm, from $51.75 
to $36.75. Rates to other points have 
been reduced proportionately. 
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ernment loans of more than $30,000,000, is resulting in larger 


A DDITIONAL ship work for eastern yards, following new gov- 


demand for plates. 


Two 30,000-ton vessels awarded will re- 


quire 36,000 tons of which 24,000 tons is plates, and three others 


awarded will take a total of 6000 tons of plates. 
require 26,000 tons, mainly plates. 


Five tankers will 
The general market is quieter. 
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Chicago, May 27.—Plate mills are 
continuing operations at about 90 per 
cent. Deliveries average about 30 
days, but emergency rollings can be 
scheduled earlier. A government 
reclamation project in Oregon will 
call for 2000 tons of plates. About 
900 tons has been booked for tank 
work in the South. Car specifications 
are showing little change from April. 
Quotations for plates are based on 
1.80¢c, Chicago. 

Mills here have booked 18,000 tons 
of plates for the 16 and 18-inch, 115- 
mile gas line from Quinton; Okla., to 
surrounding points, as noted in the 
pipe market report last week. 


New York, May 27.—Ship work 
dominates the plate market. The 
United States Lines have awarded 
two 30,000-ton vessels to the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., each requiring 
about 18,000 tons of steel, including 
12,000 tons of plates. Eastern Steam- 
ship Co. has awarded three boats to the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., noted in a previous issue as 
low bidder. These vessels will require 
in the aggregate approximately 6000 
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tons of plates, 2500 tons of shapes 
and a moderate tonnage of bars. The 
Roosevelt Lines will open bids June 
9 on repairs to five vessels, requiring 
about 3500 tons of plates. A substan- 
tial tonnage will be required for a 
$2,000,000 addition to the bulk storage 
plant of the Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, on Staten island. Plates are 
1.80c to 1.85¢, Coatesville. 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Plate tonnage is 
steady but off slightly from the early 
May and April rates. Little improve- 
ment is in prospect in requirements 
of freight car builders. Recent barge 
awards are light. Fabricators are 
steady specifiers. Plates are 1.70c, 
Pittsburgh, on the bulk of tonnage. 

Cleveland, May 27.—A good aggre- 
gate plate tonnage each week is made 
up of numerous small orders. Plates 
are 1.70c to 1.75c, Pittsburgh. Some 
attractive tonnages for pipe line work 
are expected to be closed within the 
next few weeks. 

Philadelphia, May 27.—Plate book- 
ings have improved slightly, but no 
increase in consumption is indicated 
aside from shipbuilding requirements. 
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The price now generally is 1.80c, base, 
Coatesville, subject to differentials to 
shipyards, railroads and structural in- 
terests. One result of the recent 
change in eastern freight rates is that 
buyers in the coal region, including 
such points as Carbondale, Wilkes- 
Barre and others which formerly made 
purchases on a Coatesville basis now 
are able to save 2 cents per 100 pounds 
by buying on a Pittsburgh basis. The 
Motor Tankship Corp., Philadelphia, 
has awarded five tankers to the Sun 
Shipbuilding Co., in addition to five 
awarded some time ago and now un- 
der construction. These tankers re- 


quire 5200 tons of steel each. Steel 
for the new boats has not been 
awarded. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





750 tons (sheet piling), Doherty-Cities Service 
building, Pearl street, New York, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

170 tons, plates and shapes, two sand and gravel 
barges for American Sand & Material Co., 
St. Louis, to Dravo Contracting Co. 

150 tons, penstock, Centralia, Wash., hydro- 
electro project on Nisqually river, to Com- 
mercial Boiler Works, through Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co., general contractors. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





26,000 tons, five tankers for Motor Tankship 
Corp., awarded to Sun Shipbuilding Co. 

20,000 to 24,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars, 
two vessels for the United States Lines, to 
be built by New York Shipbuilding Co. 

6000 tons, three vessels for Eastern Steam- 
ship Co.; contract placed with Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

$500 tons, repairs to five vessels for Roosevelt 
Lines; bids June 9. 

Unstated tonnage, storage tanks for the Gulf 
Refining Co., Staten Island, N. Y.; specifi- 
cations expected shortly. 


Deliberate on Sheet and 
Tin Plate 6-hour Day 


Atlantic City, N. J., May 27.—Con- 
sideration of a wage scale for the 
year 1930-31 to replace the scale that 
automatically terminates on June 30, 
is being given by representatives here 
of the independent sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers and the wage commit- 
tee of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. De- 
liberations began here this morning, 
the manufacturers’ representatives be- 
ing headed by Secretary Elias Jen- 
kins. of Youngstown, O. The prin- 
cipal demand of the workmen is for 
a 6-hour workday, with some minor 
changes in working conditions. 

The bar iron wage scale will be 
considered here next week, the man- 
ufacturers’ representatives to be led 
by Secretary S. C. Leonard. Detroit, 
secretary of the Western Bar Iron 
associatien. Neither the puddlers nor 
the muck mill men are making new 
demands, merely asking for re-af- 
firmation of the present card rates. 


St. Joseph Electric Steel Castings 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich., has increased 
capital from 45,000 to 65,000 shares 
no par value. 





Pipe 





Line Pipe Still 
Tons Placed at Youngstown— 
Cast Pipe Awards Small 


Active—40,000 





ported placed in Pittsburgh district in recent weeks, including 


l INE pipe still is in the ascendency. About 300,000 tons are re- 


40,000 tons this week. Small cast pipe lettings are fairly fre- 
quent, but larger awards are scarce. Los Angeles placed 1071 tons. 


Yonkers and Phelps, N. Y., each bought 700 tons. 


Providence, R. L., 


has 700 tons up. Private buying continues steady. 
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New York, May 27.—Cast pipe is 
slightly more active in the East. 
More medium sized tonnages are 
coming out. Prices are firm with 
$38.50 to $40.50, New York delivered, 
prevailing. Bids are in on 240 tons 
of 6 to 12-inch cast pipe for Allen- 
dale, N. J. This contract calls for a 
fair tonnage of specialties and fit- 
tings. Foundries hold practically un- 
changed to recent production sched- 
ules, several operating 70 per cent. 
Providence, R. I., opens bids June 2 
on 700 tons of 12-inch. Warwick, 
R. IL. and the department of water 
supply, gas and electricity, New York, 
also are in the market for pipe. 
Bids are in on the latter for installa- 
tion in the Bronx, steel and cast pipe 
being included. 


Shipping schedules on line pipe 
within the past two weeks have 
jumped sharply, with one large seller 
understood to be booked well into the 
fourth quarter. Another large seller 
is unable now to accept business on 
seamless tubing for shipment before 
August. 

Boston, May 27.—Cast pipe came 
almost to a standstill in this market 
last week. This followed substantial 
seasonal activity. Orders generally 
were for less than 100 tons at a 
time, mostly single carloads. 

Pittsburgh, May 27.—<Activity in 
line pipe continues in contrast to de- 
mand for standard pipe and oil coun- 
try goods. Standard pipe is moving 
at a slightly better rate than early 
in the year but recent improvement 
has been slow and the total upturn is 
but slight. Line pipe, however, placed 
recently in this district, has involved 
more than 300,000 tons. Phillips Pipe 
Line Co. is understood to have placed 
550 miles of 8-inch steel welded pipe 
involving 40,000 tons with the Re- 
public Steel Corp. A 1000-mile line 
ultimately is in prospect for the 
Phillips company. The proposed line 
of the Barnsdall Corp. involving 40,000 
tons, is understood to have been tenta- 
tively placed in this district although 
difficulties in obtaining a_ right-of- 
way from Oklahoma to Milwaukee 
supposedly are holding up the project. 
Oil country requirements continue 
spotty with total tonnage slightly im- 
proved over the rate of a month ago. 
The same condition prevails in me- 
chanical tubing and locomotive and 
boiler tubes. Pipe mill operations con- 
tinue 50 to 60 per cent. 


Cleveland, May 27.—Only a limited 
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demand for standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe is noted by northern Ohio 
mills. Jobber turnover is slight be- 
cause of curtailed building operations 
in Greater Cleveland. Occasionally a 
200-ton specification comes up but 
most orders are for a single carload 
or two. 

Chicago, May 27.—Interest in cast 
pipe remains steady from private 
buying sources. Public utility pur- 
chases show some letdown, but a 
local gas company has ordered addi- 
tional tonnage for a large gas main. 
Midland, Mich., received bids for 350 
tons of 6, 8 and 10-inch cast pipe. 
Prices are nominal, so far as public 
lettings are concerned. 

Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. has 
released contracts for immediate con- 
struction of a $40,000,000 natural gas 
line. Between 150,000 and 200,000 
tons was let to National Tube Co. as - 
noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW of 
May 1. This 1250-mile line will run 
from Panhandle, Tex., field to Indiana, 
via Kansas City, Mo., Springfield, IIl., 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Indianapolis, 
and connect with its Kentucky system 
at a point near Evansville, Ind. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 27.—Cast 
pipe lettings have not been so numer- 
ous lately, hence inroads have been 
made on the backlogs. Shipments con- 
tinue active. Bids again are out on 
a few specifications. Southern cities 
are expected to come into the market 
with orders which will bolster up un- 
filled tonnage. Producers are confident 
that the year’s production will show 
an increase over 1929. Quotations 
hold well. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





1071 tons, cast pipe, Los Angeles, allocated as 
follows ; 301 tons 16-inch class 150 to National 
B to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Cast Iron Pipe Co., and 770 tons 20-inch class 

700 tons, 36-inch class C cast pipe for Yonkers, 
N. Y., to Donaldson Iron Works. 

700 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast pipe for Phelps, Con- 
tario county, N. Y.; reported placed with 
R. D. Wood & Co. 

450 tons, 16 and 29-inch cast pipe for Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
through contractors. 

200 tons, 4 to 6-inch cast pipe for gas line 
extension at Worcester, Mass., to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

200 tons, 16-inch cast ‘pipe for West Palm Beach, 
Fla., to southern foundry. 


STEEL PIPE AWARDS 
40,000 tons, 550 miles of 8-inch welded steel 






























pipe, Phillips Pipe Line Co.; reported placed 


with Republic Steel Corp. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





23,000 feet, 6 to 16-inch bell and spigot pipe 
and fittings, 68 6 to 18-inch gate valves, 29 
fire hydrants and 185 service connections for 
Warwick, R. I.; Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, 
Boston, engineers; bids in. 

1600 feet, 30 to 36-inch cast iron pipe, trunk 
sewer, Westchester county sanitary sewer 
commission, for Mt. Vernon and Pelham, N. 
Y.; bids June 10. 

700 tons, 12-inch cast pipe for Providence, R. I. ; 
bids June 2. 

860 tons, 16-inch class C cast pipe for Bloom- 
field, N. J.; bids June 2. 

350 tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch pipe for Midland, 
Mich. ; bids in. 

100 tons, 6-inch cast pipe for Lancaster, Pa. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


1400 tons, 48-inch steel pipe, New York water 
department; bids opened May 27. 

500 tons, 48-inch steel pipe, Detroit; bids op- 
ened May 27. 





Tin Plate 








Price Reaffirmed for Second Half— 
Heavier Shipments Expected 
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New York, May 27.—Leading sellers 
of tin plate have reaffirmed the pres- 
ent price of $5.25 per 100-pound base 
box, Pittsburgh, for second half. Ship- 
ments are moving according to sched- 
ule, although showing a slight falling 
off from a fortnight ago. 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Tin plate or- 
ders are steady and mill operations 
continue at a fair seasonal level. 
Heavier shipments are in prospect for 
June. Recent frosts are said to have 
damaged the early pea crop in Wis- 
consin, which produces about one-half 
of the annual pack of this vegetable; 
estimates are a 15 to 20 per cent de- 
cline from last year. The leading 
interest has not officially opened its 
books for second-half tin plate, al- 
though no change is expected from 
the present price of $5.25. Some in- 
dependent producers continue opera- 
tions at capacity, with the average 
for the industry around 80 per cent. 


Steel Producers Favor 


Barge Line 


Cincinnati, May 27.—Representa- 
tives of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., the Newport Rolling Mill Co., 
the Andrews Steel Co. and iron and 
steel interests in Youngstown, O., 
were among those who appeared here 
to plead that the interstate commerce 
commission grant a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line, proposing 
service between Cincinnati and New 
Orleans. The company has been in- 
corporated at $3.000.000 and proposed 
express service with barges moving 
200 miles a day. 


Master Electric Co., Detroit, has 
changed its capital from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 


Kid Market Section 





Sheets 


Market Is Spotty—Little Change 
in Automotive Buying—Chicago 
Operations Are Stepped Up 





Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts, while at Chicago an in- 


. SLIGHT reduction is noted in incoming sheet business in the 


crease in orders has lifted mill operations from 50 to 80 per 


cent. 


mand, but furniture manufacturers are taking less material. 


Not much change is noted in the volume of automotive de- 


Car 


builders are buying much less than in the first quarter. 
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Pittsburgh, May 27.—Sheet tonnage 
shows a moderate decrease and is lag- 
ging slightly below the rate of early 
May. Little change is noted in auto- 
motive business. Activity of other large 
sheet consumers remains fairly steady. 
Steel furniture builders continue to 
reduce their requirements. Business 
from car builders is well below the 
rate of the first quarter. Operations 
are unchanged at 65 to 70 per cent, 
with mills rolling common grades of 
sheets operating at a better rate than 
most of the specialty producers. Prices 
on several grades appear to be set- 
tling at the bottom of ranges recently 
quoted. -Carload buyers are obtaining 
2.55ec on black sheets and 3.20c on 
galvanized more frequently, and 2.15c 
on blue annealed sheets and 2.00c on 
blue annealed plates are more common. 
Autobody material generally is 3.70c. 

Youngstown, O., May 27.—Independ- 
ent sheet mill operations have dropped 
from 70 to 67 per cent, following a 
reduction in the volume of sales. Au- 
tomotive demand continues to taper 
off; furniture needs are more encour- 
aging. Blue annealed are fairly 
steady at 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
for Nos. 9 and 10 gage, and 2.15c 
to 2.25c for No. 13. These prices are 
more nearly competitive with wide 
strip and now appear to be holding 
customers for the blue annealed mills. 
Galvanized sheets generally are 3.20c 
but quotations lower by about $1 a 
ton have been made by some outly- 
ing district mills. Autobody sheets 
are 3.70, or slightly less to large 
buyers. 

Cincinnati, May 27.—District sheet 
mills report a slight shrinkage in de- 
mand from railroads. Mill operations 
continue at 50 to 60 per cent. 

Chicago, May 27.—Sheet demand is 
uncertain. Mill operations dropped to 
50 per cent a week ago and now are 
up to 80 per cent, due to accumula- 
tion of orders over the week-end. All 
sales are marked “rush.” Mills ex- 
pect a stronger price situation when 
backlogs being to accumulate. Mill 
quotations are unchanged on the basis 
of 2.65¢c for No. 24 black, 3.30c for 
No. 24 galvanized, 2.25¢c to 2.35¢ for 
No. 13, and 2.10c to 2.20c for No. 10 
blue annealed. 

Cleveland, May 27.—Sheet business 
still lags practically all consuming 
lines are noting a decline in activity. 
In some instances demand is about 
50 per cent of normal. Stocks are low. 
Autobody sheets are 3.70c; metal fur- 
niture and vitreous enameling sheets, 
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3.80c; black, 2.50c to 2.55¢; galvanized, 
3.20¢e to 3.25c, base, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, May 27.—Sheet de- 
mand continues quiet and one eastern 
mill has shut down for the week, to 
resume next week. Prices are easy, 
with blue annealed now generally 
2.00c and 2.15¢c, base, Pittsburgh; 
black, 2.55¢ to 2.60c; and galvanized, 
8.20c. 

Radiator manufacturers here after 
an almost complete shutdown are 
resuming production. The Philadel- 
phia Storage Battery Co. resumed 
Monday, and the R.C.A. Victor Co. 
and Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. will begin 


shortly. This will mean a material 
increase in sheet consumption. 
St. Louis, May 27.—Specifications 


for automotive sheets continue light, 
and other lines have not increased pur- 
chases. Galvanized sheets are moving 
sluggishly. Prices are unchanged. 

New York, May 27.—Sheet buying 
is showing little improvement, al- 
though prices appear steadier. Gal- 
vanized sheets continue 3.20c, Pitts- 
burgh; black, 2.55c; blue annealed 
sheets, 2.00c; and blue annealed plates, 
2.15¢. 


Slump in Babbitt Use 


Washington, May 27.—Babbitt 
metal’s total apparent consumption in 
April registered 3,868,408 pounds 
compared with 5,051,575 pounds the 
previous month and contrasted with 
6,046,445 pounds during April of 
1929. Manufacturers’ sales slumped 
badly also, although producers’ con- 
sumption set a high for the year in 
April, according to reports made in 
the following monthly table by 31 
firms to the department of commerce: 





Total Scld Consump- 
apparent by manu- tion by 
1929 consumption facturers producers 
(Figures given in pounds) 

pC | eer 6,046,445 4,857,258 1,189,187 
Total (4 mos.) 24,325,568 19,549,124 4,776,444 

) Eee ees 5,478,697 4,248,662 1,230,035 
SOME cass 5,927,907 4,820,953 1,106,954 
SU” sacra 5,360,711 4,047.887 1,312,824 
August 5,432,597 3,997,427 1,435,170 
September . 5,225,004 3,887,599 1.337,405 
IONE Pix ccetccchisions 5,518,851 4,007,260 1,511,591 
November ........... 4,522,034 3,205,689 1,316,345 
December ......:..+ 8,343,492 2,394,159 949,333 





Total (year).... 65,134,861 50,158,760 14,976,101 
1930 





JANUATY  cecccccccccsce 4,408,455 3,405,041 1,003,414 
February  .ccccscoree 3,426,576 2,525,771 900,805 
SIE * Scsntetdantaeanas 5,051,575 4,039,395 1,012,180 
BETA = viccisiiparbiiaiianen 3,868,408 2,838,877 1,029,531 
Total (4 mos.) 16,755,014 12,809,084 38,945,930 
81 
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Ko Market Section 








‘ONTRASTED with the numerous small struc- 
C tural awards this week, several larger ones well. 
are outstanding in a total which exceeds 37,- 
Included are a 4530-ton office building, 
a 4170-ton store extension, and a 3600-ton bridge. 
A 3100-ton subway, 3000-ton store, 2100-ton mill 
and 2000-ton public building also were let but the 
many small projects awarded enable small fabri- 


000 tons. 


New York, May 27.—Efforts to 
steady prices for structural shapes 
meet with only limited success. Shad- 
ing continues on attractive tonnages. 
Competition among fabricators is keen. 
Increased small lettings react to the 
advantage of smaller fabricators. New 
work is in heavier volume and May 
probably will be the best month thus 
far this year. The last pending sub- 
way section, 3250 tons, was placed. 
Two more sections will be advertised 
within a month. An office building 
and a store addition, 4530 and 4170 
tons, respectively, were awarded, also 
the 2000-ton state office building at 
Hartford, Conn. Pending pier work 
calls for about 7000 tons. One pier 
is said to be of welded construction. 
Section two of the west side elevated 
highway will come up for bids in 
about three weeks, unofficially esti- 
mated at 25,000 tons» New apart- 
ment building continues light. Engi- 
neering work is moderately heavier, 
but government construction and the 
New York school building program is 
slow to develop. 

Boston, May 27.—After the better 
showing made in structural awards 
during the preceding two weeks, ton- 
nage dropped back again last week, 
total lettings amounting only to about 
500 tons. An administration building 
for City hospital here, and an office 
building at Lynn, Mass., for General 
Electric Co., each take 200 tons. 

Worcester, Mass., May 27.—Struc- 
tural steel has never been more quiet 
at this season. Orders for small ton- 
nages are few and no larger contracts 
are in view. Prospects for the sum- 
mer are dull. 

Philadelphia, May 27.—Shape de- 
mand is somewhat better with lettings 
slightly improved. New structural 
projects are more numerous so that 
the future is brighter. A firmer price 
situation prevails in shapes and 1.70c, 
base, eastern mill, is being done less 
frequently. In fact most sellers are 


quoting 1.80c to 1.85c, base, mill, on’ 


plain standard shapes. However, this 
is more of a trend than an actual con- 
dition since prices have not received 
sufficient test actually to establish a 
higher level. 

Pittsburgh, May 27.—Shapes are 
steady as regards specifications. Fabri- 
cators’ operations are rather spotty 
with larger interests running at a 
relatively better rate than most of the 
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Structural Shapes 





low point. 
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smaller companies. Low prices are 
developing on fabricated work. The 
market on plain material continues 
1.70c on large tonnage lots. Local 
awards are confined to small ton- 
nages. ; 

Buffalo, May 27.—A _ local fabri- 
cator booked 500 tons for a state 
prison. Several smaller lots were 
booked, but covering continues some- 
what slow for this season. Fabrica- 
tors, however, look for a good third 
quarter. 

Chicago, May 27.—Structural steel 
inquiries, totaling more than 12,000 
tons, are in line with recent gains. 
The outlook is more promising in the 
Northwest. Bids for the 4500-ton 
Lane Technical high school project in 
Chicago have been deferred. Car shop 
specifications for light shapes remains 
stationary. Car shop orders during 
the week were in excess of 4000 tons. 
only slightly below the recent peak 
average weekly specifications. Plain 
material is unchanged at 1.80c, Chi- 
cago base. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 27.—Few if 
any shape tonnages in excess of 100 
tons at a time have been awarded re- 
cently. Shops are turning out old 
orders but fabricators believe that 
specifications in sight for several 
weeks will mature this week. Ware- 
house trade has been fairly good re- 
cently. Ingalls Iron Works Co. is 
rehabilitating its shops at Verona, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh, to share in the 
fall business. Birmingham Tank 
Works, another subsidiary of Ingalls 
company, is shipping numerous tanks. 

Cleveland, May 27. — Structural 
awards still are few. Bids are go- 
ing in this week on the Cleveland 
board of education’s headquarters 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week.............c0000 37,880 
Awards last week.................... 34,180 
Awards two weeks ago............ 68,425 
Awards this week in 1929........ 33,289 


Average weekly awards, 1930 35,241 
Average weekly awards, 1929 42,213 
Average weekly awards, April 26,237 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 917,138 
Total awards to date, 1930.... 773,104 
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Seven Awards in 2000-5000-Ton Range Aid 
Week’s Total—Inquiry Rate Active—Price 
Situation Easy—Small Fabricators Busier 


cators to come into their own. 


York in two weeks, as are two subways. 
on material fabricated and erected are at the year’s 
Some such bids seem predicated on 
plain material prices lower than 1.70c, Pittsburgh. 
















Inquiry keeps up 
A 5000-ton medical building at Philadelphia, 
a 4500-ton school at Chicago now are up, and a 
25,000-ton roadway is expected out for bids in New 


Prices 


building, which will take 1300 tons 
instead of 3000 to 3500 tons as origi- 
nally estimated. The trade expects 
work to proceed within two weeks on 
the civic stadium, 4500 tons. An 
exchange building at West Sixty- 
fourth street for Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. is up, 350 tons. Buildings for 
Fisher Ohio Body Co. will involve at 
least 650 tons. A garage at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., will take 265 tons. Sev- 
eral other jobs are up in this and 
nearby vicinities. Plain material is 
1.70c to 1.75c, Pittsburgh. 





| CONTRACTS PLACED 





4530 tons, office building, Broadway and Forty- 
first street, New York, to Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co. 

4170 tons, Seventh avenue extension, R. H. 
— & Co. Inc., New York, to A. E. Norton 
ne. 


3600 tons, approaches to highway bridge, White 
river, Clarendon, Ark., to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., through Austin Bridge Co.; super- 
structure, 1300 tons, reported last week. 

3100 tons, subway, route 103, section 4, tunnel 
under East river, to Bethlehem Steel Co.; in 
addition to 3400 tons, cast iron segments, 
and 180 tons steel castings to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and Davies & Thomas reported placed 
in May 15 issue IRON TRADE REVIEW; Mason 
& Hanger Co., general contractors. 

3000 tons, department store, Cleveland Union 
Terminals Co., Cleveland, to be sublet to the 
Higbee Co., steel awarded to American Bridge 
Co. on blanket contract. 

2100 tons, mill building, Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


2000 tons, state office building, Hartford, Conn., 
to Levering & Garrigues Co. 


1000 tons, subway stations Nos. 5 and 6, New 
York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works, 


1000 tons, three bridges, Pennsylvania railroad, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

790 tons, concourse, Thirty-first street and 
Ninth avenue, New York, to Levering & Gar- 
rigues. . 

750 tons, Tenth street viaduct, Great Northern 
railroad at Sioux Falls, S. D., to American 
Bridge Co. 

650 tons, office and show rooms, 149th street and 
Third avenue, New York, to Dreier Iron 
Works. 

600 tons, apartments, Jackson Heights, Queens, 
N. Y., to Gaynor & Rosenblum Iron Works. 

540 tons, seven bridges, Bangor & Aroostook 
railroad, Boston. to unstated interest. 

500 tons, prison addition, Dannemora, N. Y., to 
Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, Mitten hall, Temple university, Phila- 
delphia, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

475 tons, Morgan Park school, Chicago, to A. F. 
Anderson Iron Works. 

450 tons, building, Val-Decker Packing Co., 
Piqua, O., to Dayton Structural Steel Co. 

425 tons, bridges, Baltimore & Ohio railroad; 225 
tons to Shoemaker Bridge Co. and 200 tons to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
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400 tons, church and apartment, Ellis and Taylor 
streets, San Francisco, to McClintic-Marshall 


Co. 

850 tons, building, Holy Name society, East Six- 
ty-fifth street, New York, to Kues Bros. Iron 
Works. 

815 tons, Salvation Army building, Oakland, 
Calif., to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 

310 tons, Page avenue viaduct, Staten Island, 
N. Y., to American Bridge Co. 

300 tons, rope mill No. 1, John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

300 tons, school, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Ross & 
O’Brien, through J. W. Ryan Co. 

300 tons, apartment, Jackson Heights, Queens, 
N. Y., to Gold Seal Iron Works. 

300 tons, viaduct, Chicago & Alton railroad, 
Crawford avenue, Chicago, to MHansell-El- 
cock Co. 

285 tons, theater, Norris Amusement Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., to Norris Iron & Wire Works. 
285 tons, garage, 216 East Fifty-sixth street, 
New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 
260 tons, race track, Neptune avenue, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., to Reiche & Pennar Inc. 

250 tons, foundry addition, Chapman Valve 
Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., to Haar- 
man Co. 

250 tons, office building, 23 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York, to Eastern Structural Steel 


Co. 
250 tons, school, Highland Falls, N. Y., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 
235 tons, passenger station, Norfolk & Western 
railroad, Portsmouth, O., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 


‘230 tons. Maple street grade separation, Grand 


Trunk railroad, Detroit, to Mahon Structual 
Steel Co. 

215 tons, Y. W. C. A., Schenectady, N. Y., to 
Belmont Iron Works through James E. Lowe 
& Sons Inc., general contractor; York & 
Sawyer, architects. Reinforcing steel to Kal- 
man Steel Co. 

200 tons, office building and cafeteria, General 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., to New England 
Structural Co. 

200 tons, building, American Can Co., Engle- 
wood, Ill., to American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, highway bridge, Gallipolis, O., to 
American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, Gallia county highway bridge, Ohio, 
to American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, warehouse, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland; reported last week as 1000 tons, 
to American Bridge Co., should have been 
1200 tons. 

200 tons, administration building, City hospital, 
Boston, to New England Structural Co. 

175 tons, 3-story factory, Thomas & Betts, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., to Army Steel Construction Co. ; 
Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc. 

150 tons, power house, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, to 
Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

150 tons, highway bridge, Emporium, Pa., to 
American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, 4-story office addition, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., to Oltmer 
Iron Works. 

150 tons, building, Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, to Worden-Allen Co. 

125 tons, building, United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, North Chicago, Ill., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

125 tons, St. Thomas church, Flatbush avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Reliance Steel Fabricators 


ne. 
= tons, hotel, Houlton, Me., to Palmer Steel 


0. 

110 tons, extension, Ohio Steel Foundry Co., 
Bay City, Mich., to Rochester Bridge Co. 
110 tons, addition, cellophane plant, du Pont 
Company, Richmond, Va., to Virginia Bridge 

& Iron Co. 

100 tons or more, bridge, Reading Co., to Bel- 
mont Iron Works. 

100 tons, store, Wilshire boulevard, Los Angeles, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, building, Lakeview Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





5000 tons, Medical tower building, Spruce and 
Hick streets, Philadelphia; bids in. 

4500 tons, Lane Technical high school, Chicago; 
bids deferred. 


4000 tons, apartment hotel, Baltimore. 


2500 tons. building, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Minneapolis. 

1850 tons, pumping station, Springwells, De- 
troit; general contract to Bryant & Detwiler, 
Detroit. 

1700 tons, open-hearth furnace building, Wis- 
consin Steel Co., South Chicago, III. 


Kiof Market Section 


1570 tons, underpass, Eastern avenue, Baltimore. 

1450 tons, highway bridge over Wisconsin river, 
at Bridgeport, Wis. 

1400 tons, state highway bridges, New York; 
bids in. 
1300 tons, board of education headquarters 
building, Cleveland, plans out for figures. 
1200 ton, building, Industrial Rayon Corp., Cov- 
ington, Va.; project postponed. 

1000 tons, hospital, Clark Summit, Scranton, 
Pa. 

800 tons, administration building, board of 
education, Philadelphia. 

650 tons, several buildings, Fisher Body Ohio 
Co., East 140th street and Coit road, Cleveland. 

600 tons, highway bridge over Mississippi river 
at Wabasha, Minn. 

566 tons, bridge over Salinas river at Gonzales, 
Calif. ; bids June 2. 

450 tons, track elevation for Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe railroad, at Wichita, Kans. 

440 tons, St. Margaret’s school, Chicago. 

380 tons, store, Kresge Co., Providence, R. I. 

350 tons, exchange building, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., West Sixty-fifth street, Cleveland. 

850 tons, garage, Seventy-third street, New 
York. 

300 tons, garage, 163rd street, Bronx, N. Y. 

300 tons, fire stations, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
bids May 28 on general contracts. 











Concrete Bars 


800 tons, library at Athens, O.; bids May 27. 
265 tons, Twelfth street, garage, Wheeling, W. 


Va. 

250 tons, state highway bridges, New Jersey. 

250 tons, addition, 60 Broadway, New York. 

250, building, Frank T. Shattuck Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

200 tons, bank building, Crawford County Trust 
Co., Meadville, Pa. 

150 tons, factory, Fostoria Glass Co., Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 

150 tons, high school, Perrysburg, near To- 
ledo, O. 

150 tons, packing plant, Cleveland Provisoin 
Cc 


0. 

140 tons, state highway bridges, route 6, section 
1C and 2, Berger county, New Jersey. 

140 tons, highway bridge, Lafayette river, Nor- 
folk, Va.; bids June 2. 

1385 tons, overhead crossing in Nevada county, 
Sacramento, Calif.; bids June 11. 

100 tons, water purification building and pump- 
ing station, Findlay, O 

100 tons, tuberculosis sanitarium, Warrensville, 
Oo 


100 tons, highway bridge over Reading railroad, 
Tuckahoe, Cape May county, N. J., route 47, 
section 4; bids June 9. 

Unstated tonnage, assembly hall, Great Meadows 
prison, Comstock, N. Y. 





Diversified Construction Ef- 
fort Represented — Impor- 
tant Bridges Up 













almost every construction line is represented in concrete awards 


Preimest utilities, schools, bridges, piers, road work, and in fact, 


and inquiries. 


800-ton school is up for Honolulu. 


Activity is more pronounced as summer ap- 
proaches, although most jobs involve 100 to 500 tons at a time. An 


Bridges, 1300 and 1400 tons are 


up at Pittsburgh and Cleveland, respectively. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 73 


New York, May 27.—Concrete re- 
inforcing bar prices are mixed, with 
shading frequent on large tonnages. 
On smaller and warehouse lots, how- 
ever, prices are firmer at 2.18c, mill 
lengths, f.o.b. New York. Cut lengths 
are quoted 2.44c, cars, New York, and 
2.55c, trucked to the job. Lettings 
and inquiry hold up in volume. De- 
mand for highway work is_ brisk. 

Sellers of road mesh report buying 
the heaviest in recent years, the best 
in history in some sections of the 
East. Mesh prices are firm with $72 
a ton, mill base, prevailing for heavier 
weights, with usual extras for light 
weights. 

Boston, May 27.—Business continued 
fair last week for concrete bar pro- 
ducers. Between 200 and 250 tons 
in small lots was awarded. 

Philadelphia, May 27.—Concrete bar 
market again is active and while 
large tonnages were infrequent in the 


UNNEGNTNUNESNUUUUQUUUUUUUEGLGEEONGANAAQOUQOUOUOUOUOENEEENEAEONAAULAOUAUUOUUUUUERONERON OGG AOUEA OANA 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week...............0se00 5,023 
Pees AGE OIE sss sicnisscseseceasse 9,287 
Awards two weeks ago................ 9,148 
Awards this week in 1929........ 15,475 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 5.849 
Average weekly awards, 1930 7,106 
Average weekly awards, April 7,794 


Total awards to date, 19239........ 146,521 
Total awards to date, 1930........ 156,331 
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past week’s lettings, there was good 
business in small awards. New proj- 
ects before the trade are more nu- 
merous. Concrete bars continue easy 
at 1.85¢ to 1.90c, base, Pittsburgh, 
for mill shipment in cut lengths in 
carload lots. 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Incoming ton- 


nage in concrete reinforcing bars 
continues in advance of the April 
rate. Business so far this year for 


some producers is in excess of the 
volume for the corresponding period 
of last year. Prices continue under 
pressure, although the market is quo- 
tably unchanged at 2.00c to 2.05c for 
cut lengths and 1.75c to 1.80c for 
stock lengths. Local awards are 
light, with the 1750-ton Westinghouse 
bridge project still pending. 

Buffalo, May 27.—Better demand 
for fabric for road construction is 
reported. Contractors are buying in 
larger quantities and June deliveries 
will be heavy. Good demand is in 
sight here for this material. 

Cleveland, May 27.—Action still is 
deferred on larger concrete bar let- 
tings here, including the 1400-ton Ful- 
ton road bridge. A local warehouse 
for General Electric Co. will require 
around 500 tons. Prices have been 
uncovered as low as 1.60c and 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, by some buyers. The usual 
quotation is 1.70¢ to 1.75c. 

Chicago, May 27.—Road work, in- 
dustrial and public utility building 
are furnishing a moderately heavy 
volume of reinforcing bar business. 
About 1500 tons of reinforcing bars 
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kid Market Section 


still are to be let for the remainder 
of the 200 miles of Illinois road work 
recently advertised. A local concern 
has been awarded the general con- 
tract for building 300 and 6500-ton 
capacity reinforcing concrete coaling 
stations at Waterbury, Conn., and 
West Philadelphia, Pa., for eastern 
railroads. Billet bar quotations re- 
main at 2.00c. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 








2200 tons, rail steel, highway and pier work, 
New Jersey, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc.; noted last week as going to unstated in- 
terest. 

600 tons, bu‘lding, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, to Olney J. Dean Co. 

550 tons, approaches for Ogden Slip Bridge, 

Lincoln Park, Chicago, to Concrete Steel 
Co. 

600 tons, sewer construction, department of 
sewers, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Igoe Bros. 

860 tons, rail steel, state highway work, New 
Jersey, route 30, section 8, to Concrete Steel 


Co. 

850 tons, building, Warner Bros., Fifty-fourth 
street, New York, to Concrete Steel Co. 
800 tons, school, Caldwell, N. J., to Joseph T. 

Ryerson & Son Inc. 

800 tons, Berk county jail, Reading, Pa., to Mc- 
Clintie-Marshall Co. 

300 tons, flood gate at Bordelonville, La., Laclede 
Steel Co. 

300 tons, foundations, Doherty-Cities Service 
building, Pearl, Cedar and Pine streets, New 
York, to National Bridge Co. 

200 tons, office building, First and Adams 
streets, Phoenix, Ariz., to Allison Steel Co. 
200 tons, sewerage plant, Morristown, N. J., 

to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 

175 tons, building, California Ink Co., San Fran- 
cisco, to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

150 tons, Delaware bridge, Burlington, N. J., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

125 tons, sewer construction, Bronx, N. Y., to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

118 tons, church and apartment, Ellis and Taylor 
streets, San Francisco, to Gunn, Carle & Co. 
100 tons or more, Masonic home, Elizabethtown, 

Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, administration building, Boston City 
hospital, Boston, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc. 

100 tons, bridge, Clallam county, Wash., and 
screen house at Everett, Wash., to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. 

100 tons, hospital, Southern Pacific Co., Tucson, 
Ariz., to unstated interest. 

100 tons. two dormitories, San Diego Army and 
Navy academy, San Diego, Calif., to unstated 
interest. 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 





800 tons, school, Honolulu; bids being taken. 

700 tons, pier shed No. 15, San Francisco; bids 
being taken. 

600 tons, medical and dental laboratory, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Chicago. 

500 tons, warehouse, General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land ; bids in May 26. 

450 tons, hotel. Eureka, Calif.; bids June 2. 

442 tons, school, Ostego street, San Francisco ; 
bids being taken. 

415 tons, highway work, Saw Mill river park- 
way, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; bids June 10. 

400 tons, bridge, Hackensack river. New Jersey. 

350 tons, hospital, Palo Alto, Calif.; bids being 
taken. 

880 tons, Coplay-Northampton bridge, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


800 tons, building, Lakeview Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

$00 tons, manufacturing plant, Cambridge, Mass. 

255 tons, highway bridges, route 6, sections 1C 
and 2, Bergen county, New Jersey. 

136 tons, paving in Santa Clara county, Calif. ; 
bids June 11. 

136 tons. gymnasium, Palo Alto, Calif.; bids 


being taken. 
104 tons, government shell houses, Mare Island, 
Calif.; bids being taken. 
100 tons, Harvard unit No. 4, Cambridge, Mass. 
100 tons, Kresge stores, Providence, R. I. 
Unstated tonnage, administration building, board 
of education, Philadelphia. 
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Car Buying Spasmodic—Inquiries 
Fewer—5000-Ton Rail Release Re- 
ceived—35 Locomotives Bought 








ISCELLANEOUS ear lettings include 150 ore cars and 166 
underframes. [Illinois Central’s order for 2200 to 2300 is not 


expected before June 15. 


New car inquiries are scattered 


and involve few units. One eastern road released 5000 tons of rails 


and accessories. 


Secondary rail. buying probably will not develop 


until some time after July 1. Locomotive orders are more numerous. 


RAILROAD TRACK PRICES, PAGE 74 


Chicago, May 27.—Releases of 4000 
to 5000 tons of steel rails, plus a 
round tonnage of track accessories, 
have been issued by an eastern road 
against its season’s contract. Rail 
mill operations at 85 to 90 per cent 
are expected to continue until late 
July. Secondary rail buying, ordi- 
narily under way by July 1, is ex- 
pected to be much later this year. 
Car shop operations continue at more 
than 80 per cent. Shops are sending 
in moderately heavy specifications to 
the finishing mills. Gulf Refining Co. 
has 250 tank cars still before the 
market. Illinois Central is not ex- 
pected to award its 2200 to 2300 
freight cars before about June 15. 


New York, May 27.—Indications are 
that domestic freight car awards for 
May, approximately 1300, make May 
the lightest month this year. The 
April total was 1891. The award of 
2256 this month by Illinois Central is 
a remote possibility but this undoubt- 
edly will help out the June total. 

General American Tank Car Corp. 
is reported building 700 refrigerator 
freight cars and 450 passenger re- 
frigerator express cars to be leased 
to General American Tank Car Corp. 
of West Virginia, a subsidiary. 

Pittsburgh, May 27.—Specifications 
for track material show little change 
and continue in fair seasonal volume. 
Prices on railroad spikes and tie 
plates remain firm at 2.80c and $41.50, 
respectively, although new business in 
these products has been light, activ- 
ity consisting largely in specifications 
against old orders. Little new busi- 
ness is appearing in inquiry for track 
equipment or cars. Light rails con- 
tinue quiet. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 27.—Back- 
logs on rails, cars and other railroad 
equipment are steadily dwindling. Pro- 
duction in all directions is easing 
down. Additional rail orders have 
been rumored and early car orders 
are expected. The Birmingham dis- 
trict nrobablv will participate in Ili- 
nois Central’s car award. The local 
rail mill plans betterments and im- 
provements for near future. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Canadian Pacific, 150 ore cars, to Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, four air dump cars, 30 cu- 
bic-yard capacity, to Magor Car Corp. 


Erie, 20 suburban coaches, to Standard Steel 
Car Co. 

Fruit Growers Express, 166 steel underframes 
for refrigerator cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 128 mine cars, to 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Anglo Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp., 26 
combination trolley and storage battery loco- 
motives and three industrial locomotives of 
another type, to International General Electric 
Co., and two industrial locomotives to West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Chilean State railways, three electric locomo- 
tives, to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

General American Tank Car Corp., one 6-wheel 
es locomotive, to American Locomotive 

0. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 17 tank cars, 
15 of 8000-gallon capacity and two of 4000- 
gallon capacity. 

Illinois Central, nine coaches and six compart- 
ment coaches, in addition to recent inquiry 
for 20 suburban cars and 15 baggage and 
express cars. 

Richmond, Fredricksburg & Potomac, two de 
luxe passenger coaches, 86 feet 1144 inches 
overall length. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Reading, 10 locomotive tenders. 


To Use Alloys in Bridge 


Cleveland, May 27.—Chrome-nickel 
steel is to be used for anchor bolts 
for the new Lorain-Central high level 
bridge. About 1500 pounds will be 
required. 

In the superstructure of this bridge, 
which will require 12,000 tons all told, 
silicon steel is to be specified for the 
main members. 


Coal, Coke Merger Near 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Negotiations 
are reported near culmination for the 
absorption of the Washington Coal 
& Coke Co., Dawson, Pa., by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. The Washing- 
ton company owns desirable coking 
coal properties, with 800 beehive ovens 
in the lower Connellsville district. 


Wichita Falls Foundry & Machine 
Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., has increased 


its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,- 


000. 
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Strip 





Hot-Rolled Orders By Ford Help 
Chicago Mills—Third Quarter 
Inquiry Starts 





























IVERGENCE in volume of hot and cold-rolled strip continues, 

D the former maintaining production at 55 to 75 per cent while 

the latter can do no better than about 35 per cent of ca- 

‘ pacity. Quotations of 2.45c, Pittsburgh, or its equivalent, are becom- 


ing common, though tonnage $2 higher is on mill books. 
lots are booked at the higher price. 


Smaller 
Specifications are lower. 


Cold Finished Steel 





Market Steady Though Demand, 
Largely Automotive, Shows Weak 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 74 


Cleveland, May 27.—Cold bar fin- 
ishers catering to parts makers for 
popular priced automobiles are doing 
fairly well. Bookings aggregate high 
each week. Otherwise demand is 
negligible. Prices here continue based 
on 2.10c, Cleveland. 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Cold-finished 














STRIP PRICES, PAGE 74 steel bars and shafting are in a 
steady market regarding new busi- 
eel Chicago, May 27.—Releases by Ford sented in the bureau of mines pam- ness, shipments and prices. Automo- 
nes have added substantial hot-rolled strip phlet entitled “Abrasive Materials in tive releases have changed but little 
Co. specifications. Prices are unchanged 1928,” by Oliver Bowles. The paper since the first of the month but light- 
9 ig at 1.80c to 1.90c, Chicago. Cold-rolled considers each of the leading abrasive er requirements are in prospect for 
| strip orders are light. Prompt ship- materials separately and gives a com- June. Specifications from other con- 
ment is the rule. The price of 2.45c, prehensive survey of the general sit- suming industries are well maintained. 
26 Pittsburgh-Cleveland, is being named uation of the abrasive industry. Both The market holds at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 
S0~ here, although considerable 2.55c busi- natural and artificial abrasives are Producers report less pressure against 
of ness is on books. discussed, although natural abrasive prices, believing the bottom of the 
i Worcester, Mass., May 27.—Ton- production is given special attention. market has been reached. 
nages in cold-rolled strip are being Copies of the paper may be obtained scieblabttlmdti 
“a | maintained at last month’s schedules from the superintendent of documents, : 
i. but in spite of price quotations of Washingtcn for 5 cents. The statis- Zouri Drawn Metal Co., Chicago 
ve 2.70c, base, Worcester, much busi- tics are from figures presented to the Heights, Ill., has changed its name to 
ness is going at 2.60c. bureau by leading manufacturers. the Nipach Co. 
New York, May 27.—A slightly firm- 
er tone prevails in strip steel although 
cold-rolled is unchanged at _ 2.55c, F 
Pittsburgh, and hot strip, 1.70c to * Demand Shows Little Change 
gg gg tes So Wire —Shipments Below April—Deal- 
* ta : er Orders at Lower Rate 
si Philadelphia, May 27.—Hot-rolled 
t- strip is in fair demand with the 
4 market at 1.70c to 1.80c, base, Pitts- : : : ; ; ; 
burgh, for wide 1.80c to 1.90c, Pitts- AY buying of wire and its products is slightly less than in 
le burgh, for narrow. Cold-rolled strip April but has not slackened recently. While the volume of 
4 continues at 2.55c, base, Pittsburgh. business is far below that of early 1929, it exceeds that of 
_Pittsburgh, May 27.—Strip steel spe- 1928. Jobbers are taking material slowly. Manufacturer’s wire is 
cifications are spotty and tonnage con- : h ‘ 
tinues slightly below the volume of in better demand than merchant products. Prices are unchanged 
early May. Automotive requirements but some shading is being done in the East on nails. 
are fairly steady but cng tonnages 
are in prospect for June. Inquiry is : 
; being received for third quarter from ee roe ve 
some of the larger automotive buyers 
I but producers as yet have made no Pittsburgh, May 27.—Wire products’ generally adhered to. Wire is 2.30c, 
Ss stand on prices. The market usually tonnage is off moderately from the Pittsburgh. Little important business 
1 is 1.70c and 1.80c for the two sizes of rate a month ago. Shipments also are is offering to give a test to the pres- 
e hot strip oe is acon aot lower. Manufacturers’ wire continues ent prices. 
prominent on larger tonnages of co in relatively better demand than mer- Cleveland. M iad i 
, strip. Some smaller lots continue to chant products but lighter activity in have pair an seem 7 
, bring 2.55c. Operations are off fur- the former is anticipated for June, spring in wire, wire nails, etc. Others 
e ther this week at 55 to 65 per cent with reduced automotive operations have suffered from decline in building 
for hot mills, with cold strip produc- likely. The market is steady on operations. Wire mills supplying nut 
tion continuing 30 to 35 per cent. bright plain wire at 2.30c, with wire polt, rivet and screw trade are ship- 


, i, J oe a A f 











Cleveland, May 27.—While tonnage 
is fair in hot strip from large auto- 
mobile centers, other consumers are 


rods firm at $36. Standard wire nails 
are holding well in the immediate 
Pittsburgh district at $2.15 although 


taking little. Hot strip is quoted shading continues in some districts, 
1.70e and 1.80c, Pittsburgh, for wide particularly in the East. 
and narrow, respectvely, although the Worcester, Mass., May 27.—Main- 


latter figure has been shaded. One 
or two hot strip mills operate 75 per 
cent. Cold is even less active. The 
2.45¢ to 2.55¢ Cleveland, price range 
still applies. 


Abrasive Statistics Given 


Description and detailed statistics 
of abrasive materials mined and pro- 
duced in the United States are pre- 


taining production schedules at about 
60 per cent of capacity, with building 
wire and automobile tire wire in 
greatest demand, the market is steady- 
ing under the influence of the recent 
drop in prices which brought plain 
wire down to 2.40c, base, Worcester, 
to dealers. Despite some pressure for 
even lower figures prices seem station- 
ary at that level. 

New York, May 27.—Nail prices are 
slightly firmer with $2.15, Pittsburgh, 
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ping a good tonnage each month and 
at times have difficulty in meeting de- 
livery requirements. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Chicago, May 27.—May wire prod- 
ucts sales made a slight gain over 
April, and the average was equal to 
that of the preceding four months. 
Sales this year are reported slightly 
above 1928, although far below a year 
ago. Dealer orders show signs of de- 
clining, while jobber tonnage of com- 
mon wire products and manufacturers’ 
wire are moving slowly. Operations 
are 50 to 55 per cent. Nails are un- 
changed, and annealed wire is quoted 
ae to 2.45¢, Chicago or western 
mills. 
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!Nonferrous Metals 








——Copper. 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


Straits Tin 





Electro Lake Casting New York 

delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures 
a a 13.00 13.10 12.75 32.00 32.35 5.50 
=. Sse a ee i 13.00 13.10 12.75 31.55 31.90 5.50 
EE re as Pee 13.00 13.10 12.75 31.37% 31.75 5.50 
ER eae ee eee 13.00 13.10 12.75 31.37% 31.75 5.50 
| he ORR ETA ES Reto 13.00 13.10 12.75 81.75 $2.10 5.50 
ie ERR Serna hee 2 RE 13.00 13.10 12.70 31.70 82.00 5.50 


EW YORK, May 27.—The metal 
market has settled down to 
routine activity with light buy- 
ing in the past week and not 

much change in prices. Copper con- 
sumers for the most part now appear 
to be well covered on their needs into 
or through July, while consumers of 
other metals appear to be covered 
yery little ahead. Shipments of most 
metals are steady and substantially 
less than a year ago, but not so far 
below rates of other years. Ship- 
ments of copper this month and next 
will show large gains, due more to 
replenishing extremely small inventor- 
ies than to rising consumption. 
Copper—Domestic business has been 
light in the past week but small lots 
continue to sell from day to day on 
the basis of 13.00c, Connecticut. Ex- 
port business, which continued un- 
usually large for a number of days 
after the domestic market had sub- 
sided, has shrunken. A little metal 
has appeared in the outside market at 
less than 13.00c, but the quantity does 
not seem to be important. Producers 
are firm, and with large order books 
there is no indication of any quick 
change on account of quietness in new 
business, but if orders ¢ontinue slack 
it is probable that the market will 
become sensitive to dullness in the 
early future. May and June statistics 
are expected to be much stronger than 
those of the last few months. 
Zinc—The market has been a trifle 
firmer in the past few days, following 
a little business about a week ago. 
Sales were made at 4.62%c and 4.65c, 
East St. Louis, and then the lower 
rice seemed to disappear. But with 
he concentrate market sagging $2 to 
$31 a ton, the lowest level in a num- 
ber of years, it became a question 
whether the metal market would hold. 
However, the low concentrate price is 
expected to cause substantial shutting 
down of mines in the Joplin district 
and this development may help to 
bring firmness to the metal market. 


Tin—New business continues ex- 
tremely light, with the result that 
At times a 


— have been weak. 
ittle firmness is shown but users gen- 
erally stay away from the market on 
the rises, and lately have been buying 
very little metal even on the de- 
clines. The prospect is that world 
visible supply will show a large in- 
crease at the end of this month. 
Lead—Routine business has been go- 
ing in this market since the price was 
cut a week ago. Prices here are far 
below London parity and therefore 
seem to be firm.—Daily Metal Trade. 
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Trading Settles Down to Routine Pace as 
Prices Hold Generally Steady—Copper Users 
Well Covered on Early Future Needs 


Lead Lead East 













Ingot 
New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


Zine 98-99% Spot 


5.40 4.62% 23.90 7.40 35.00 
5.40 4.62% 23.90 7.387% 35.00 
5.40 4.621% 23.90 7.25 35.00 
5.40 4.65 23.90 7.25 35.00 
5.40 4.65 23.90 7.25 35.00 
5.40 4.65 23.90 7.25 35.00 





Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 
Copper and brass product prices are based on 
13.00c, delivered Connecticut, for copper 
SHEETS 








Yellow brass (high)  ........cccccccssesees 19.75 
Copper, hot rolled 20... 22.75 
Red brass (low) 80% cu. .. eiasdiba 21.12% 
Best spring, drawing, spinning 

SOND, | cnnenipnleveleinbateidadecincenh 22.50 
Nickel silver, grade A, 18%... 31.00 
Lead, full sheets (cut %4c more) 9.25 
Zine sheet (100-pound base).............. 10.00 

TUBES AND PIPES 
Seamless yellow brass (high).......... 24.75 
Seamless COPPer ..........ccceccescesssesceseeseee 25.00 
Seamless com. bronze, 90%........0.+. 26.62%, 
Plumbing, I. P. sizes, yellow .......... 23.75 
Brazed brass, 757% CU. cccccccccsesseeseee 27.25 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 18.00 
BEPUUGEE, :; III  sacusssettcesantipessnimciaticeonngnen 20.87% 
Fem, Meee, DOT rcaccccsseenctstcnctincsscigee 22.6214 
SHAPES 
Brass angles and channels..............+ 27.75 
Com. bronze angles, channels........ 39.8744 
ANODES 
COpet, Fe BUGIS inicnideitiniin 19.25 
WIRE 

Yellow brass (high)  .........cccccsorsssees 20.25 


Old Metals 


buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


Dealers’ 
































OT Be SEE 7.50 to 7.75 

RAINED: ’ “Jeb densctbantasansctateisaunmcinbeciasgeubes 8.00 to 8.50 

MMIII . ‘Sicsstisdd crninssecdevnsmastdabeasoiaibai 8.50 to 9.00 

Ios: MUI podievsieninsildhihtnenenecsbichqetabtucgheie 7.50 to 8.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

INI |. 1. <epLaciemhsusnupenedacatigsbisousiaiiouboatiie 5.75 to 6.00 

HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 

SUT: SUE» ncibscuiitcbdiesbuiatetbcessbadiakectabions 9.00 to 9.50 

III "1 stain natins tated ahiendesppiinlcaiadveene snieiaibeasiints 9.50 to 10.00 

Chicago ........ 9.50 to 10.00 

Cleveland ..... 9.50 to 10.00 

St. Louis 8.00 to 8.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 

New York «- 7.00 to 7.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

Cleveland 5.75 to 6.00 

LIGHT COPPER 

New York 50 to 8.00 

IIIS << ntsc naiaaccaauhbn siidletbotnientnenteamiaialiannahion 8.00 to 8.50 

Cleveland 8.25 to 8.50 

ge "SRE aS a ee 7.50 to 7.75 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 

i, 2.00 to 2.50 

AIRE |. oinsesiicaniidephininsnweniacselenodenniiees 2.00 to 2.25 

Sy SUED anctia bed acinunsddaensessaeteanosabiaiinain 2.00 

ALUMINUM 

Clippings, soft, Cleveland ............ 12.00 to 13.00 

Clippings, hard, Cleveland .............. 10.00 to 11.00 

Borings, Cleveland  .........sccccsccscesssees 6.50 to 7.00 

IR, ANNUAL + wsnidsnisinbinwensmpbiqnndntnadenie 7.75 to 8.00 

SIRs FID scctiniicodauticcincy inmatinntusseatianinttonle 8.00 to 8.50 

Es -N sikbaivnneccicsneigincedutinnins 8.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12.......... 15.5 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 ............-sccccssseseee 11.75 to 12.00 


POMUIULA DARRELL EMAL EH 
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Coke By-Products 





Benzol Price Cut Not Contagious— 
Phenol Market Is Quiet 


New York, May 27.—Shipments of 
naphthalene continue heavy. Little re- 
cession in the demand is expected by 
distributors before June 15. The disin- 
fectant trade is buying heavier than in 
recent years. Prices are steady and 
unchanged. Other light oil distillates 





Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot 

BINGE MIRE iisdeccacsococececuas dochaneseisigeencder $0.21 
OP GP COREG DORON cic ceciccesosecicnivrvccesoces $0.21 
NII .. Uddistintnasabiethicnsicieguniteaabanciedeveboked 0.35 
eS ATOR See ee 0.28 
Commercial Xylol] ...........sccesesessceeesesees 0.28 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 
IIE scececcahncMaipncctattaciscnsccamsbsmnebnccul 0.16 to 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes  ............ccccccesees 0.04% to 0.051% 
Naphthalene balls. ............cccccsccsecees 0.0514 to 0.061%4 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ..............:ccec000 $2.10 to $2.20 
ALSTRELLSYERUU GUA AATAAAEOAA AUTOR PALES AOC 





have not followed benzol in the recent 
price reduction. Better demand for 
toluol is noted from the dyestuff trade. 
Xylol and solvent naphtha are moving 
in fair volume. Benzol was stimulated 
slightly by the recent price cut. May 
shipments hold up to the April rate. 
Reports from Germany indicates de- 
mand for benzol for motor fuel has 
dropped since announcement of higher 
domestic prices effective at the time of 
adoption of the tariff. German produc- 
tion also is off, and benzol from the 
United States is reported competing in 
the German market despite the tariff. 
Demand for phenol is quiet. No large 
orders overhang the market, but small 
spot orders are fairly numerous. One 
cent spread between New York and 
St. Louis holds. Sulphate of ammonia 
is unchanged, shipments being fairly 
active. Some export business is re- 
ported around $2. 


Quicksilver Price Firm 


New York, May 27.—Quicksilver is 
firm at $119.50 to $120 a flask. 
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Warehouse 


lof Market Section 





Trend, If Any, Fails to Develop Upward— 
Cold-Rolled Price Ct Hinted—Orders Are 


for Small Lots Only..-Concrete Bars Move 





materialize and the month 

about held April’s level. Sales 

are slow and volumes are most- 
ly constituted of small lots. Encroach- 
ing mill deliveries and price-cut ru- 
mors, including a possible reduction 
in the cold-rolled base, have hardly 
served to stimulate demand. 

New York—A quickening in rein- 
forcing bar and structural demand is 
offset by lesser activity in other lines 
with the result that warehouse activ- 
ity is showing little change generally. 
Jobber sheet prices are easier. 

Philadelphia—Warehousemen report 
demand continues materially reduced 
compared with April, and is under 
volume of May, 1929. Galvanized 
sheet price has been reduced. 

Pittsburgh—Sales still are dragging. 
Building operations are slow to stimu- 


QC) sient held for May did not 


late demand. Bars, shapes and plates 
are dull. Cold-rolled material is fair- 
ly active. Base prices are unchanged 
but shading continues on some prod- 
ucts. 

Buffalo—Warehouses are getting a 
fair run of small orders but report 
business is considerably behind the 
same quarter of 1929. Mills can make 
quick deliveries on all materials and 
this is cutting into warehouse sales. 

Cleveland—Iron and steel jobbers 
here report May business at a slight- 
ly lower rate than that of April. Or- 
ders are for small lots only. Prices 
are fairly firm despite rumors of a 
forthcoming cut in cold-rolled quota- 
tions. 

Chicago—May warehouse sales are 
in a volume similar to April. Wire 
products and nails are moving slowly. 
Plate and bar mill products are active 


and sheet jobbing has increased re- 
cently. 


Cincinnati—Jobbers report demand 
for bars, shapes and, plates compara- 
tively slow. Sales for May will like- 
ly yield a tonnage about equal to 
April. No price changes have been 
announced. 


St. Louis—Trend of jobber business 
this month has been slightly down- 
ward, and volume will be below April 
by about 3 pe; cent. Individual or- 
ders are of unusually small size. Wire 
products continue the slowest mate- 
rial. Railroad releases are lagging. 
Manufacturing trade specifications are 
disappointing and buying by the oil 
interests is the smallest in a number 
of years. Building materials are mov- 
ing slowly with the exception of high- 
way, public utility and municipal con- 
struction plans. 
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* — a 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
Hot Mill Products Subject to New Quantity Differentials Adopted March 3, 400 to 3999 Pounds Being Base 
STEEL BARS Chicago ; eietiaasbiaietit — B oa  B BLACK wens i * HOOPS 
: Cincinnati ........... 40c altimore*t  ....... : 
| aa “Sav aah yA Cleveland ......s0.0000 3.00c ‘oston : See ae . 5. 50c to ¥ > 
DEE Sorts 8.80¢ Detroit 8.10¢ Buffalo 4.20€ = Buffalo vcs 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga ....... 8.25e Houston 8.25¢ Chicago 4.05¢ = Chicago ccs 8.75¢ 
Chicago 3.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ Cincinnati 4.05c Cincinnati 4 
iu ........ 8.80¢ New York cess 8.30c Cleveland**® ........ 3.75¢ Cleveland ... 3.25¢ to 3.65¢ 
Gusdand ............« 8.00c Philadelphia vcceces 2.70¢ TINIE dctnstoschedeoreee 94 Detroit No 14 ‘i 
SaaS 8.00 Pittsburgh .........0 8.00c Los Angeles ........ lighter 
$.00e Portland. ........ 8.00¢ New York ......... $.60cto 8.656 | ytd lighter ~. bro 
3:80c San Francisco ... 8.40¢  Philadelphia*}  ... 8.80¢ Philadelphia ........ 8.55¢ 
New Yorki? 3.25¢ ae ie 8.15¢ Pittsburgh** ........ =} 65c to 3. 75e Pittsburgh ........... 4.25¢ 
Star 80 8.25¢ Portland  sescserseers 4.90¢ iN t 
Philadelphia ......... 2.80¢ 3.35¢ San F 4.90 RIES 5.00c 
Pittsburgh ........0.. 2.90¢ , n Francisco -90C i. ONE erhecmenee 4.00¢ 
Reetheil en 3.00¢ 8.75¢ Seattle sccccecccorseceres 5.00 
San Francisco .... 3.40¢ BE, COED cccsccrescnice 3.780 COLD FINISHED STEEL 
-1Be 
8.15¢ Baltimore 3.00¢ fg “ot GALVANIZED SHEETS Poa a nen 
ase Boston 8.365¢ — Baltimore*+ .......... Baltimore (c) .... s. ate (a) 3.80¢ 
: Canaan B:35¢ —BO8tOM nner ~ 1a — = emenmneny 
IRON BARS CHICATO  ncccecorsssseee 3.10¢ Chicago (local de- -40c to 4.606 Chattanooga* 
Baltimore $.25¢ Cincinnati ............ 3.40¢ livery) 4.60¢ er 
Boston 8.265c Cleveland % in. Chicago “(outside P Cincinnati 
Buffalo eoccee 8.80c and thicker evece 3.00c shipment) 4 35c to 4.60c Cleveland 
Chattanoog: 3.25¢ Cleve., 3/16-in.... 3.20c¢ Cincinnati ........... 4.90¢ Detroit 
Chicago ..... 3.00¢ MEIIIIEE | schecsqrveoesevein $.10c Cleveland*** 4.50¢ Los Angeles (a) 
Cincinnati 8.30c Detroit, 3/16-in.... $.39¢ oe pe ames 4.60¢ New York 
Detroit. ...... 8.00c HOUBtOn ...ccoccccscseee 8.00¢ it 5.40¢ Philadelphia* 
New York+ 3.25c Los Angeles 3.30¢ Los Angeles ........ 5.20¢ Pittsburgh . 
Philadelphia 2.80¢ New York ... 8.30 = Pittsburgh*® 4.30¢ ‘Portland (a) 
St. Louis 8.15e Philadelphia 2.706 New York s..uun 4.25 to 4.50¢ 
UE. cccccttersiciccens 8.65¢ Pittsburgh 8.00¢ Phil soe tie . 
adelphia*? .... 4.25¢ 
Portland ....... $.00¢ Pittsburgh** 4.40c 
REINFORCING BARS San Francisco 3.40c Portland ............. 5.50c 
Baltimore  sssssesecees 2.50c to 3.31¢ 3.15¢ = San Francisco .... 5.80¢ (a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
Boston 2.665¢ $.25¢ Seattle ie, Se eee 
3 ials. 
Seaensane eeeeeee . $260 8.75¢ sc 9 ibee COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30c FREE -aivinoeaatianinanas 6.35¢ 
Cleveland  ........... 2.25¢ to 2.44¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Boston, 0.100-inch 
NRMRINORE © cconsicsesccodusee 2.80c to 3.00¢ Baltimore ............. 8.50¢ Baltimore 3.50¢ 500 pounds — 5.80¢ 
Houston .....csesecssees 3.00¢ Boston 3/16-in...... B.915c Boston recccccasscsessees 4.015¢ to 5.00¢ Buffalo ...... 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles cl... 2.406 Buffalo ceca... B.50c Buffalo .ccssssessesesnne 8.65¢ Chicago (b) 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ Chattanooga ........ 3.75¢ Chatanooga .......... $.45¢ Cincinnati ... 7.15¢ 
New York ........... 2.65c to 3.10¢ Chicago seems... 3.35¢ CHICAGO veveescessseeees 8.20c Cleveland (b) 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia .......... 2.50c to 3.00¢ Cincinnati. ........... 3.45¢ Cincinnati ........... 3.50c = Detroit ....... 5.80¢ 
Pittsburgh ....---ss+ 2.75¢ Cleveland  ...ce:-.++ 3.25¢ Cleveland v.....cuse: 8.25¢ to3.65¢ New York ........ 5.05¢ 
San Francisco cl. 2.30¢ SRAMIIEEE ipecntnemsesion 8.35¢ Detroit 3/16-in. Philadelphia (c).. 5.05¢ 
San Francisco Icl. 2.60c Houston ....ccccseseseee 3.90¢ and lighter ...... 8.30¢ (b) Net base, straightening, 
ee 3.00¢ Los Angeles .......: B.85c —- Houston eeccssecsssveees 3.65e cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
o LOUIS s.cescssorieee — New York on... 3.40c to 3.50c Los Angeles ........ 4.30¢ tae oadeee mill, size and quan- 
Tulsa — .nreercceorerrsseeee Portland  ...ccccoccoree 3.75¢ New York ........... 3.75¢ e 
Youngstown «+0. 2.30c to 2.60¢ Philadelphia*? .... 3.25¢ Philadelphia. ......... 3.80¢ 
Pittsburgh** ...... 3.25¢to8.35e —-~Pittsburgh ........... $.25¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES San Francisco .... 3.90¢ Portland  c.rccsesesveee 4.00¢ New York duty paid 
Baltimore _ .......+ * — $.00¢ BOOTED ccisstasnincnns 4.00c San Francisco 3.75¢ Hollow drill steel 12.50c 
BlOBEON ccoccesccecccscese 3.365¢ SR eee 3.45¢ BORBEIO © ceccaceceseivesies 4.00c Iron bars, round 6.25¢ 
NS ees 8.40c tc Pal | csccinien 3.5444¢ ene 3.50¢ Iron bars, flats and 
Chattanooga ....... 8.85¢ EVIL  scisicneseioniiniana 3.95¢ Tulsa nal 3.85¢ SEURTEB cecoececsrsccse 6.50c 
+7Domestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *750 or more bundles. 
***]ess 0.15¢c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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bd#Market Section# 





Pacitic Coast 


Little Business Offers and 
Small Tonnages Rule— 
Prices Shaded Somewhat 











expected and tonnage totals are far below those of last year. 


BR exveet of demand in the Pacific coast states has not come as 


Prices are weak and some shading is being done, while buying 
is mostly in lots under 100 tons and for prompt delivery. The ag- 


gregate is holding fairly well to the year’s average. 


Pending proj- 


ects are decreasing with new inquiry small. 


Seattle, May 21.—Unimportant ton- 
mages were awarded in the Pacific 
Northwest this week. No projects 
called for large awards. Contracts 
placed during the week totaled consid- 
erably less than the weekly average 
but sufficient business is pending 
probably to bring the second quar- 
ter’s total to that of the year’s first 
three months. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices on bars, plates and 
shapes are unchanged and fairly firm 
although plates have not had a test 
at the new level of 2.25c. 

Operations at local steel mills are 
unchanged. There is a lack of rail- 
road specifications and _ reinforcing 
awards are in small lots, the aggre- 
gate reaching a fair total. Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. booked 100 tons 
for a bridge near Port Angeles, Wash., 











Mac 

Coast Pig Iron Prices 
ON DEIN  ccsnsnscecnsnscnssiniiitibatcvesscnnecnpbagees $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry 25.00 to 26.00 
*German 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 to 26.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 





and a screen house at Everett. Bids 
will open at Helena, Mont., May 
28 for state highway projects call- 
ing for 117 tons of reinforcing. 
Pending inquiry for plates is for un- 
important tonnages and includes sev- 
eral municipal projects. The only 
award of the week, 150 tons for the 
Centralia, Wash., penstock, was booked 
by the Commercial Boiler Works. 
Structural awards were also in small 
tonnages and included 50 tons to 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. for 
the Centralia power house. Bernth 
& Starkey booked 25 tons for the 
screen house water improvement at 
Everett, Wash. Seattle has opered 
bids for four steel towers, 115 tons. 
Tacoma will open tenders May 26 for 
two smal! steel towers at the Cush- 
man power plant, calling for less 
than 100 tons. Clackamas county, 
Oreg., will receive bids June 9 for 
a bridge over the Clackamas river, 
about 166 tons of structurals. Local 
fabricating plants report several small 
structural awards this week. 


Finished Materials Slow 


Jobbing houses report business 
somewhat better this week but still 
spotty and below normal for the sea- 
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son. Fair tonnages of structurals and 
plates are moving. Prices are un- 
changed. Local wholesalers have suc- 
ceeded in getting equalized freight 
rates with Tacoma into certain sec- 
tions of southwestern Washington, 
thus increasing their market. Some 
foreign steel has arrived recently but 
it is in small tonnages and is not 
seriously affecting the situation in this 
section. 


Old Materials Are Dull 


Both steel and cast iron scrap are 
unchanged. The former is quoted 
at $10 and $11 gross at local mills 
but buyers are particular as to quality. 
Receipts are in excess of present con- 


sumption. There is scant interest in 
steel scrap for export. Cast iron is 
weak at $12.50, net, with buying 


limited to occasional small lots. 


Price Cutting Is General 


San Francisco, May 24.—(By Air 
Mail)—Demand continues to involve, 
for the most part, unimportant ton- 
nages. Building and engineering con- 
struction work on the Pacific Coast 
is considerably behind the schedule of 
last year. Competition is becoming 
keener and price cutting in almost 
every line is being indulged in freely. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Movement of foundry pig iron and 
foundry coke is restricted to small 
lots for immediate shipment. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards aggregated 
1800 tons, mostly lots of less than 100 
tons. An office building in Phoenix, 
200 tons, was placed with the Allison 
Steel Co. The Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. booked 175 tons for an office 
building in San Francisco. New in- 
quiries include 800 tons for a school 
in Honolulu and 700 tons for a pier 
shed in San Francisco. Bids open 
June 2 on 450 tons for a hotel at 
Eureka, Calif. Prices are unchanged 
at 2.30c, base, on carload lots in the 
San Francisco district. Merchant bar 
steel is firm at 2.35c, c.i.f. 

Plate fabricators are disappointed 
in the volume of business coming to 
hand. Prices are firm at 2.25c, c.i-f. 

Awards of structural shapes totaled 
1310 tons and brought the aggregate 
for the year to 40,015 tons as com- 
pared with 87,388 tons for the corre- 
sponding period last year. McClintic- 
Marshall Co. booked 400 tons for a 
church and apartment on Ellis street, 





San Francisco, and 100 tons for a 
store building in Los Angeles. The 
Salvation Army building, Oakland, 
requiring 315 tons, was placed with 
the Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 
Close to 600 tons are involved in 
a bridge over the Salinas river near 
Gonzales, Calif., bids on which open 


June 2. Plain material remains firm 
at 2.35c, .i.f. 
Other Finished Material 
Activity in cast iron pipe was 


limited to one award in excess of 100 
tons. Los Angeles placed 301 tons 
with the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
and 770 tons with the United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. Long Beach 
has opened bids on 133 tons for the 
improvement of Industrial avenue. 
Standard steel pipe activity is con- 
fined to unimportant lots. Stocks in 
distributors’ warehouses are well 
rounded out. Oil country demand is 
at a standstill. 





Iron Ore 





Foreign Ores Easier—Lake Superior 
Market Quiet 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 74 


New York, May 27.—With pres- 
sure for foreign iron ores slackening 
in European countries, prices here 
are showing an easier tendency. North 
African low phosphorus is now quoted 
at 11.00c per unit, alongside docks at 
Atlantic ports; Swedish low phos- 
phorus is 11.00c, and Spanish and 
North African basic, 50 to 60 per cent, 
10.00c. Swedish basic, 65 per cent, 
and foreign manganiferous ore, 45 
to 55 per cent iron and 6 to 10 per 
cent manganese, are unchanged at 
9.50ce to 10.50c, and 11.00c to 11.50c 
per unit, Atlantic ports, respectively. 
Caucasian and Indian manganese ores 
are holding at 30.00c, c.i.f., without 
duty, in cargo lots, and Brazilian at 
28.00c. With the wage agreement be- 
tween Swedish mine owners and 
miners to come up for renewal June 
30 buyers of Swedish ore are watch- 
ing developments closely. 


Cleveland, May 27.—A few small 
miscellaneous inquiries for iron ore 
are noted, but all producers report a 
dearth of interest in larger tonnages 
that were expected to be placed. Con- 
sumers with long term contracts have 
indicated requirements for the season. 
One large mining interest will ship 
a tonnage within 5 per cent of its 
total for 1929. Others indicate their 
shipments will be from 10 to 20 per 
cent less than last year. No more 
large open market tonnages now are 
expected until fall. The new $8,000,- 
000 ore docks at Presque Isle, in the 
bay at Toledo, O., have been put in 
operation by the Hocking Valley rail- 
road, marking the entrance of the 
Van Sweringen railroad interests in 
the ore trade. 





Wichita Falls Foundry & Machine 
Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., has increased 
capital from $75,000 to $100,000 to 
provide for expansion. 
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Purchasing Agents Plan 
Varied Program 


Almost every commodity required 
by modern business is to be studied 
in general and special sessions of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents which will conduct its annual 
convention at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, June 16-19. These sessions will 
utilize all of the better known sources 
of statistical information and combine 
with the reports from Babson, Har- 
vard Economic, Standard Statistics, 
and the various banks the consolidated 
business judgment of the largest con- 
sumers in this country. In addition 
to the business sessions there is 
planned an annual exhibit to be‘ par- 
ticipated in by a number of the 
larger industrial manufacturing com- 
panies who sell supplies and equip- 
ment to offices and factories. The 
iron and steel session will be in 
charge of W. W. MacMillen, chair- 
man of the national committee on iron 
and steel and purchasing agent, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, while B. F. Fairless, presi- 
dent, Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., will conduct a session on 
alloy steels. 


Barrels Off From High 


Washington, May 27.—April opera- 
tion of barrel manufacturers stood at 
57.4 per cent of capacity and 769,061 
units were produced, which shows a 
drop from March output of 842,186 
barrels. Despite April’s fall, 4-month 
totals show 1930 ahead of 1929 in 
both production and shipments. Thir- 
ty-two manufacturers reported the 
following table to the department of 
commerce: 

















Unfilled orders 
for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
1929 duction ments 30 days 30 days 
April 771,584 775,481 333,614 935,430 
Total (4 ‘ 
mos.) 2,639,639 2,631,001 
May 836,532 834,699 316,882 899,090 
June 774,853 779,567 644,079 904,920 
July 790,175 782,411 377,855 994,842 
Aug. 806,574 809,860 358,150 847,509 
Sept. 663,531 653,890 302,632 768,518 
Oct. 629,976 638,681 298,550 603,071 
Nov 572,621 567,257 285,295 708,306 
Dec. 624,365 618,003 294,797 1,044,136 
Total, 
(year) 8,338,266 8,815,369 
19380 
Jan.* 650,764 648,120 304,354 1,391,932 
Feb.* 648,709 643,324 313,349 1,279,683 
March* 842,186 846,451 452,933 1,444,980 
April** 769,061 766,617 322,161 1,369,300 
Total (4 
BD TO TED BORED scigccssciied  ccecatcsscrsnces 
*Revised. 
**Preliminary. 


Crucible Is Licensed 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 17 
East Forty-second street, New York, 


has been licensed by the Nitralloy 
Corp., New York, to manufacture 
standard types of Nitralloy steels. 
E. P. Gaffney, manager of the ma- 
chinery steel division of the Crucible 
company, will act as manager of the 
Nitralloy division. 


Simplify Standards On 
Steel Windows 


Washington, May 27.—The indus- 
try’s standing committee on simplifica- 
tion of solid section steel windows at a 
recent meeting unanimously decided 
to modify simplified practice recom- 
mendation No. 72 and submit a re- 
vision of the simplified list of sizes to 
the industry for its signed acceptance, 
according to the division of simplified 
practice, bureau of standards. 

The most important changes in this 
revision are: Substitution of com- 
modity products’ nomenclature for that 
of dealer stock, the addition of several 
sizes in both the pivoted and pro- 
jected window groupings, adjustment 
of types in projected windows architec- 
tural, and the complete elimination of 
counter-balanced windows. The re- 
vised simplified practice recommenda- 
tion, subject to approval of the indus- 
try, is to be effective July, 1930. 








Salvage in Ce eae: 
Is Research Subject 


Ways and means of salvaging some 
of the large quantities of material 
anually scrapped by the oil industry 
are presented, together with outline of 
the progress of the salvage movement, 
in technical paper 461 of the bureau 
of mines entitled “Salvage of Mate- 
rial in the Oil Industry,” by C. P. 
Bowie. The paper not only gives de- 
tailed description of the salvage of 
material for return to its previous 
use, but also describes meothods of 
reclamation and new uses for the enor- 
mous quantity of material that can no 
longer be applied to the use for which 
it was originally intended. 





Operating Rates 





Districts Ease Off Excepting Slight 
Gain at Cleveland—Chicago Off 


Cleveland—Open hearths pouring 
total 27, or at a 79 per cent rate, 
considering the district’s capacity of 
34 steelmaking furnaces. Due to the 
adding of an additional furnace over 
last week by a local interest, ingot 
output has returned to early May’s 
rate. The month will average 77 per 
cent of capacity. 

Chicago—Ingot operations are ma- 
terially reduced to 85 per cent capacity. 
Illinois Steel Co. has banked a fur- 
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nace at Gary, leaving 17 of its steel- 
works blast furnaces blowing, and 25 
of the 36 in the district active. Plate 
mills remain at about 90 per cent and 
bar mills at 85. . Structural mills are 
operating at 70 to 75 per cent. Sheet 
mill operations have stepped up to 
80, from 50 per cent a week ago. 


Pittsburgh—Ingot output continues 
at 70 to 75 per cent. Sheet productior 
is steady at 65 to 70, with tin plate at 
80. Strip output is lower at 55 to 
65, with pipe unchanged at 50 to 60. 

Youngstown, O.—Mill operations av- 
erage about 65 per cent this week, 
with flat rolling departments showing 
further declines and tubular goods de- 
partments slight increases. Steel out- 
put of independents is unchanged, 
with 30 of the 51 open hearths in 
operation. Corporation steel output 
is between 65 and 70 per cent. Of 
the 120 independent sheet mills, 80 
will be in production during the week, 
a loss of four mills from last week. 
Not all the active mills, however, will 
work full turns during the week. Strip 
mill production dropped from 80 to 
70 per cent, while tin plate output is 
also slightly reduced at about 70 per 
cent. Pipe mill production is averaging 
about 65 per cent. Independent bar 
mills are operating at 60 and those 
of the Corporation about 70. 

Buffalo—Steelworks maintain their 
73 per cent operating rate. Curtail- 
ment over this weekend may result 
in increased open-hearth operations 
in the early part of June. 

Birmingham, Ala.—With 19 of 23 
open-hearth furnaces producing, oper- 
ations stand at 83 per cent. Finishing 
mill operations are estimated below 
75 per cent capacity. Gulf States 
Steel Co. expects to start up its new 
plate mill by June 15 and its new 
sheet mill a month later. This will be 
the first universal plate mill in the 
South. 





Pig Iron 








(Concluded from Page 75) 


iron, and $18 to $18.50, New York 
docks, on southern iron. 

The Universal Pipe & Radiator Co. 
is inquiring for 3000 tons of iron for 
various subsidiaries. 

St. Louis, May 27.—Shipments of 
pig iron have improved, and the total 
for May will exceed that of April. 
Some makers report booking a fair 
volume of new business. Makers of 
heating apparatus have increased pur- 
chases. No southern iron is offered in 
this district under $13, base, Birming- 
ham, although a number of consumers 
have been trying to do $12.50. The 
leading local producer and northern 
furnace interests are adhering to pub- 
lished quotations. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 27.—Orders 
for pig iron are small, but makers 
continue to reduce stocks. Consumers 
show little interest in third quarter. 
No. 2 foundry iron holds at $14, base, 
Birmingham, for nearby delivery. 

Toronto, Ont., May 27.—Pig iron 
orders remain small, and no buying 
for the future is noted. Releases on 
contract are reported on schedule. In- 
quiries have fallen off. Prices are un- 
changed. 
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Bethlehem, Sheet & Tube Defend 
Merger in Reply to Eaton Suit 


Dismissal of the injunction suit 

brought by Cyrus S. Eaton in- 
terests to upset the merger of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. is asked in 
formal and almost identical answers 
filed here last Saturday by both com- 
panies. 

Attorneys for both sides have agreed 
to ask the courts to set June 16 as 
the date for beginning the trial, which 
promises to be one of the most im- 
portant legal battles in the recent 
history of the steel industry. 

Newton D. Baker, former  secre- 
tary of war, heads the legal staff 
representing Sheet & Tube and Beth- 
lehem interests. Judge James B. 
Kennedy, of Youngstown, formerly 
chairman of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
will assist Sheet & Tube counsel. 

On the other side will be Attorneys 
Luther Day, Harry J. Crawford and 
others well known at the trial table. 


YY Dismissat ot O., May 27.— 


Compromise Is Denied 


Judge C. S. Turnbaugh, of Cam- 
bridge, O., who heard all previous 
legal actions during the merger fight 
in April, probably will not sit in this 
case as his assignment in Mahoning 
county ends Thursday. Chief Justice 
C. T. Marshall, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, may designate a judge to hear 
the case. 

Mr. Eaton, who has fought the 
merger from the beginning, in reply 
to rumors has declared he will not 
seek a compromise settlement out of 
court. The suit was brought by 
Myron C. Wick Jr., Youngstown stock- 
holder, and International Shares Inc., 
an Otis & Co. investment trust com- 
pany in which Mr. Eaton has a large 
interest as a partner of Otis & Co. 

Opposition attorneys indicated this 
week that they will file an amended 
petition and postpone the taking of 
depositions in New York from Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Eugene G. Grace, presi- 
dent, and G. M. P. Murphy, Bethle- 
hem director, until after the amended 
petition is filed. 

Sheet & Tube and Bethlehem an- 
swers to the suit admit some allega- 
tions and deny others made by the 
plaintiffs, but assert that plaintiffs 
will not suffer loss by consummation 
of the sale. 

Merger negotiations were started 
last January or February by James 
A. Campbell, chairman of Sheet & 
Tube, and H. G. Dalton, Cleveland, 
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Sheet & Tube and Bethlehem direc- 
tor and partner in Pickands, Mather 
& Co. At that time certain negotia- 
tions with Mr. Grace for sale of Sheet 
& Tube’s assets to Bethlehem were 
carried on. 

The Bethlehem answer declares that 
both Messrs. Campbell and Dalton “ex- 
ercised their own independent judg- 
ment,” and that Mr. Dalton’s “financial 
interest in Sheet & Tube greatly ex- 
ceeded his interest in Bethlehem.” 


Denying that directors of Sheet & 
Tube voted without any substantial 
knowledge of the value of Bethlehem 
stock and that they “abdicated their 
discretion to the judgment of Messrs. 
Campbell and Dalton,” the answer 
continues with a denial that a “repre- 
sentative of the largest shareholder 
of Sheet & Tube common shares was 
not advised of the proposed sale un- 
til March 17.” 


While admitting that no formal and 
detailed appraisal of Bethlehem prop- 
erties was made by or was available 
to Sheet & Tube and its directors, 
the answer denies that “the actual 
earnings of Bethlehem could not be 
correctly determined unless the suf- 
ficiency of its depreciation and mainte- 
nance charges in past years was es- 
tablished by an appraisal.” 

It is stated in the answer that 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. made a sta- 
tistical analysis of the two companies 
but the petition says that the analy- 
sis was “not in the form of reports or 
audits as are customarily prepared 
for distribution among stockholders.” 
The reports were “in the form of 
working papers,” the answer says, and 
“at all times the papers were the 
private property of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co. and never became the property 
of either Bethlehem or Sheet & Tube.” 

Portions of the report compiled by 
the accountants were loaned to Frank 
Purnell, president of Sheet & Tube, 
to explain the basis of exchange 
to directors at their meeting of March 
12, it is admitted. 


Accountants Deny Allegations 


The answer also denies that Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. refused to answer 
specific questions put to them by 
auditors for the opposition or that 
the company delayed or evaded the 
giving of information. 

Denying that the protests or chal- 
lenges of votes cast at the stock- 
holders meeting “had any proper 
basis” or that the inspectors of elec- 
tion unlawfully cast or counted votes 


cast in favor of the authorization 
of the contract, the answer admits 
that the inspectors counted. in favor 
of the merger votes of common 
shares, proxies for which were issued 
to the proxy committee prior to the 
record date, the stock being sold 
after that date and before the meet- 
ing. 

“Under the General Corporation Act 
of the State of Ohio,” the answer 
says, “the inspectors were required 
to allow every shareholder of record 
date to cast one vote for every share 
outstanding on the books of the com- 
pany in his name, nothwithstanding 
the transfer of any shares after the 
record date.” The inspectors, the an- 
swer says, acted in accordance with 
the law. 

It is denied in the answer that the 
provision in the merger contracts pre- 
vents Sheet & Tube from paying to 
the holders of common stock of Sheet 
& Tube who may elect to take it, the 
fair cash value of their shares in lieu 
of common stock of Bethlehem either 
with or without the approval of Beth- 
lehem. 

The answer denies that the merger 
contract is in any respect illegal. 


April Employment Gains 
in Some Groups 


Washington, May 27.—Notable 
gains in employment were made in 
April over March in iron and steel, 
cast iron pipe and structural iron- 
work industries, by the bureau of 
labor statistics. In each the per- 
centage increases in payroll totals 
were considerably larger than those 
for employment. The iron and steel 
group as a whole, however, showed a 
drop of 0.2 per cent in employment 
and no change in payroll totals. 

The bureau reports slight change in 
April employment in the combined 13 
industrial groups surveyed, compared 
with March. 





Borg-Warner Cuts Rate 


Directors of Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents on the common 
stock, placing the issue on an annual 
dividend basis of $3 a share, com- 
pared with the previous $4 annual 
rate. It is pointed out that the divi- 
dend rate is one which the directors 
believe is conservative. 

“Due to the addition of new cus- 
tomers in the automotive industry, 
and to the extension of its business 
into other ilnes, the Borg-Warner 
Corp. is enjoying a much larger 
amount of the total business avail- 
able in its fields than during 1929,” 
said C. S. Davis, president. 
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| April Exports and Imports Shrink 


Trend of March in Iron and Steel Reversed—Shipments of Scrap High— 
Trade With Canada and Japan is Reduced 


OREIGN trade of the United 
Psictes in iron and steel products 
in April developed material re- 
ductions in both exports and imports. 
Exports, totaling 208,640 gross tons, 
were less than those of March by 
29,693 tons or 12.5 per cent, while 
imports at 52,650 tons were 2954 tons 
or 5.3 per cent less. In neither case, 
however, did the trade fall to the 
low level of February, states the iron 
and steel division, department of com- 
merce, Washington. 
The downward tendency in the ex- 
port trade was reflected by 32 of 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 











Gross Tons 
—1930— —1929— 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 42,314 225,090 54,793 274,296 
Feb. 43,351 197,426 58,146 259,711 
March 55,604 238,333 52,747 270,925 
April 52,650 208,640 54,337 277,580 
869,489 220,023 1,082,512 
74,272 261,516 
63,685 247,811 
71,378 270,532 
83,969 242,856 
60.974 222,408 
63,226 247,646 
54,041 241,829 
47,486 215,242 
Ee 739,004 3,032,352 





the 45 classes of products included 
in the total. In most instances, how- 
ever, the reductions shown were in 
comparatively small amount, the chief, 
that in skelp, indicating rather the 
return of the trade in this product to 
a normal level from the unusual ac- 
tivity which had characterized it dur- 
ing March than an actual loss in 
sales. 

The reduction in the volume of the 
import trade was not supported by 
similar trends in the greater number 
of classes of materials which com- 
prise it. Here there were 15 ciasses 
of products in which there was some 
slight increase against ten showing 
reduced receipts, although this state- 
ment should be qualified with the 
notation that in no instance was 
there any large rise or fall to be 
noted with the exception of one re- 
duction of about 3000 tons in the 
receipts of structural shapes. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the month’s export trade was the re- 
duction in -the tonnage of iron and 


IRON TRADE 


steel shipped to Canada and Japan, 
normally the two chief export mar- 
kets for American iron and_ steel. 
These reductions, although being to- 
gether approximately equal to the 





ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 






March 
EMRE "csv ciciBnsedesncelienaetuadeniuleteetcaoeas 168 
France 43 
Norway 2,395 
United Kingdom .. 329 
RN ccoisicteectatisndeiccsinvostiststhascbbaes 2,072 
MID aa casted ibis enh acantacmondiihiaes 5,007 


ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 











April March 

Soviet Russia in Europe........ 5,252 11,255 
Turkey in Europe ..ccccccccccccccccee p> Reels aes tee: 
NNN iigitisl Sedenchictasnciaslpibsaiacsenshocs 12,173 9,332 
CONDE -scsectesenscnsce ., Sea 
British India .. 1,820 8,640 
TAIN hci co tulistvsaceiniidacimeenioels ... souatlel 6,035 
et iciccanedchaibiabeetlnivgs 26,479 30,352 


ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 





NN esac dish sce cscecenncsdbcnnies ee 
DOR isa diate csariiens 6,000 12,883 
= 

17,600 47,000 

163,388 201,261 

21,725 19,200 

PEI ee Oe 5,170 natn 

STOR SES ap RTS eA 41,850 14,071 

poeta issih tacesacddncaacesicteioadoude 6,902 ihc 

British India 2, i ee 
Australia Senet pee 
Re ACA Wipeecer Ae anes Nos Sc Sey cae are 6,925 
PEI”. occcauankcvnighanoctorattvnaeticaioacs 313,069 301,340 


ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 







Gross Tons 

April March 
I a cca rassneeicupeal . 
Fa ee 693 977 
I ian al Seal oa anbicde sipped 354 426 
PUMIIIIEY A nesdahensbabliccagaonppbicedonesuatsonve 75 101 
United Kingdom ............008 159 1,914 
RII: nlbcnibecbtashehiowsiesstiscucadeesSeetes devia 30 
Mexico BES Memes 


Total 12,183 12.182 





ORIGIN OF APRIL IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Steel Cast Steel 

Ingots scrap ironpipe bars 

a ME a ri fa Se HR 1,464 
PROMOO isc | oe 645 762 
United Kingdom 10 na aS 78 
20 ST wens 1 

| ee ene eee 

Se Or saeco weceay 1,124 

14 j ON ee 1 

he es ic Ati 699 

cecil 29 Sangunks sipeaben 

Be. Slavens: ORS 

iiaeeass 73 maid shikai 

abeaia?: 2) Seademem ©. paveee 14 

Cy hee ek ae 25 

1,346 1,770 645 4,168 
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total loss suffered by the entire trade, 
were not of great enough significance 
to affect the pre-eminent position of 
these two markets as outlets for 
American iron and steel. 

Exports averaged 6956 tons daily 
during April, against 7688 tons per 
day during March and 7051 tons in 
February. The average daily move- 
ment of imports in April was 1755 
tons as contrasted with 1793 tons in 
March and 1548 tons in February. 

The chief loss in April exports 
was that registered in skelp, the 
trade in this product declining 11,602 
tons. Other outstanding reductions 
were those which took place in the 
trade in galvanized steel sheets, 4885 
tons; plain shapes, 4110 tons; fabri- 
cated shapes, 3330 tons; and casing 
and oil line pipe, 3055 tons. Three 
instances of increase are worthy of 
comment: shipments of rails having 
risen 5172 tons, those of steel bars, 
1588 tons, and those of barbed wire, 
1444 tons. 

The principal product exported on 
the basis of the tonnage involved was 
scrap, 47,907 tons. This tonnage 
represents a drop of 1712 tons from 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND 











STEEL 
PRODUCTS 
(Gross Tons) 
April March April 

Item 1930 1930 1929 
EE Se a ceasicateaenidlicant edd 12,183 12,182 6,693 
Ferromanganese and alloys 

CED aiceiclasteiaglebthaamainnbatieiarda 7,372 
Ferrosil'con (2) 636 
Ferrochrome (3) 20 
IIIS dacetedeosedniniosanangercensganena tens 7,584 
Steel ingots, blooms, billets, 

Ie |» dacasebacnes scedevtnpesnesédanenennan 
Steel bars 
Iron bars 
Wire rods 
Hoops, bands, and 

NE ic -cienusiiniendtastesinnetnie 2,394 1,721 2,664 
Boiler and other plate.... 1 806 1,220 
Sheets, skelp and saw- 

SEMINAR, sis Zianeuivcacbinicsebeantounssnoes 3,962 3,929 1,068 
en  . scikiialetenne 1 6 
Structural shapes _........... 15,122 18,102 12,300 
Rails and splice ba 428 721 13 
Cast IFON PIPE  ceccrccccccccece 645 866 1,778 
Other pipe and tubes........ 1,426 1,611 2,565 
OS Dh, Ep = 406 312 742 
Round iron and steel wire 487 485 778 
Telegraph and telephone 

WHINE ° ‘sussonraseiberemmabsientgbeonsnent BO. scotia. * etree 
Flat wire and strip steel 114 132 160 
Wire rope and strand...... 311 225 193 
QER]T WIT!  cccrccerecccrcceccrsccsesese 19 64 47 
Nails, tacks and _ staples.. $22 444 549 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and 

WABREER  cccescecercrscvessscesinceses 58 22 26 
Castings and forgings 222 155 241 

Wb) ~ ..<cacctvccsaceedatesewentodentoiens 52,650 55,604 54,337 

(1) Manganese content. 

(2) Silicon content. 

(3) Chromium content. 
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the March trade. 
tons, Canada 9654 tons, 
7989 tons in the April trade. 
plate was the second most important 
product with exports amounting to 
23,137 tons: Japan receiving 4525 tons, 
Canada 4315 tons, and China 2172 
tons. Shipments of rails totaled 
13,704 tons with Chile taking 5103 
tons of heavy rails, Canada 2005 tons 
of heavy and 400 tons of light rails, 
Cuba 1459 tons of heavy rails, and 
Japan 1135 tons of the same. While 
the 12,665 tons of plain shapes ex- 
ported went to a variety of markets 
the bulk of the shipments were made 
to Canada with 10,318 tons. This 
same condition obtained in the trade 
in plates in which 9577 tons of the 
12,150-ton total went to Canadian pur- 
chasers. 

Comparison of the statistics of the 


Japan took 25,090 
and Italy 
Tin 





EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
(In gross tons) 


April, March, April, 
1930 1930 1929 
Pig iron, not including 
SOND” icascnstmacnationeien 1,327 1,742 17,631 


Ferromanganese and spie- 

geleisen 
SERDINED . aaieidatiiethdntlssiiocinnctpiabeniars 
Ingots, blooms, 
Iron bars 
Steel bars 
Alloy steel bars ........ 
Wire rods 





Skelp 
Iron sheets, galvanized (1) 
Steel sheets, galvanized 

CUED actataasceeteenttsncnngapree 
Steel sheets, black 
Iron sheets, black 














Hoops, bands and strip 

IEE . aidiiehetmnneteiovincaiinianes 8,824 6,331 8,059 
Tin plate, terne plate, 

i.» steienebisctehihcosretiaeetshibbia 23,1387 28,142 25,991 
Structural shapes, not 

IIE cnttnitisesccvennitinanaes 12,665 16,775 20,790 
Structural shapes, fabri- 

SII a) jesasttbebatelesbbnuancinuienniags 6,897 10,227 7,157 
Tanks, complete and 

knocked down (2).......... EO68 § E568. nova 
Metal lath . 664 429 476 
Steel rails 18,704 8,532 21,369 
Rail fastenings, switches, 

IEE. IAA, comnscenssstaceermnences 1,958 1,917 8,408 
Boiler tubes 2.0.00... 2,362 1,548 1,568 
Casing and oil line pipe... 6,944 8,711 9,476 
Malleable - iron screwed 

— ae 889 990 1,151 
Cast-iron screwed pipe fit- 

ID > snintintnatibiesconienceniinnee 456 813 767 
Cast-iron pressure pipe 

TED: id emsintemnnmernnee 1,194 824 781 
Cast-iron soil pipe and fit- 

DE scosidinnineritinainmsannce 886 3,441 919 
Black and galvanized 

welded wrought - iron 

| | een 1,090 CRITE | sihseoweun 
Black and galvanized 

welded steel pipe (3)... 7,085 7,688 11,616 
sv Ud, eee ee 8,339 2,729 4,142 
Barbed wire and woven 

wire fencing ................. 4,763 3,819 6,137 
Woven wire screen cloth 102 136 116 
ID hen cictneentttieticeroscees 468 295 586 
Insulated wire and cable, 

iron and steel ................ 44 109 48 
Other wire and manufac- 

IE lic iccetidessiacateinvnaieniineee 650 743 785 
| (eS 666 853 1,069 
Nails, other than wire.... 510 442 1,355 
IED - -cthieembsbbhivadetenincienmiata 60 40 54 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, 

except railway .... 908 977 1,281 
Tron castings .................. 644 6383 =1,267 
Steel castings ...........00.06 2,128 1,298 531 
Car wheels and axles ...... 1,183 1,621 1,745 
SED ccbinshininticiabainesteien 36 6 
II © .corptthaipiientneetterceniee 761 878 1,027 

MODs: nncnsipeciipsistenditieunennninkens 208,640 238,333 277,573 


(1) Combined prior to 1930. 
(2) Included in a miscellaneous classification 
prior to 1930. 
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Exports of Metalworking Machinery 


(In number except where otherwise specified) 












































January 
——Apri]l—— through April 
30 1929 1930 1929 
Engine lathes 103 98 364 828 
Turret lathes 85 49 150 223 
Other lathes 58 88 277 302 
Vertical boring mills and chucking machines ....... 34 8 114 97 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines........ 69 75 293 $22 
Knee and column type milling hines 85 43 138 174 
Other milling machines 75 50 296 269 
Gear-cutting machines 87 44 153 165 
Vertical drilling machines 86 28 254 152 
Radial drilling machines 2 4 87 40 
Other drilling machines 118 187 881 681 
Planers and shapers 48 85 164 180 
Surface grinding machines 30 12 111 41 
External cylindrica] grinding machines ................ 69 54 223 $18 
Internal grinding machines 22 31 199 162 
Tool grinding, cutter grinding, and universal 
grinding machines 131 290 603 569 
Pneumatic portable tools 1,670 2,147 7,038 8,443 
Chucks for machine tools 4,427 1,234 11,690 6,641 














distribution of exports in April indi- 
cates that shipments to the countries 
of North and Central America and 
the West Indies and those of the Far 
East were smaller than in the month 
preceding, while those to South Amer- 
ica, Europe and Africa had increased. 
Of the April shipments 45.5 per cent 
were received by the countries of 
North and Central America and the 
West Indies. The Far East received 
25.6 per cent, South America 15.5 
per cent, Europe 12.0 per cent, and 
Africa 1.4 per cent. 


Despite a reduction in purchases 
amounting to 25,617 tons, Canada with 
a total of 75,665 tons remained the 
month’s leading market. Japan, the 
second market, received in all 35,619 
tons. The 10,544 tons shipped to Italy 
included 7989 tons of scrap and 1905 
tons of tin plate, while heavy rails 
and steel bars accounted for 5103 tons 
and 2273 tons of the 9274-ton total 
sent to Chile. 


DESTINATION OF APRIL IRON AND STEEL 














EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Galvanized Tin 
terne Black Steel 
plate sheets. bars 

Argentina 1,311 636 96 
Brazil 286 123 114 
Canada 4,315 7,552 8,955 
Central America... 12 349 
Chile 898 168 2,273 
China 2,173 285 170 
Columbia 806 398 69 58 
EI. :aisadensindivansdeecioes 564 298 96 170 
Dutch East Indies GB4 neces. . ccorsees eat 
RI RR ae. pscbian |: gates...) ae 
NED) Gisthaamiven comin. dreams 999 
NED Sccumticctaneaniactas  cccbeess ee ee nee 
Italy ...... 1,905 BOS}: . ees 
Japan 4,525 641 827 
Java .. a, So a 
Mexico _....... 1,252 103 209 
TS Ea, | ee eee 
SIEGES. ee ae 265 
Philippines 285 57 679 
re 61 7 191 
Soviet Russia i nme ee 
as ee ee 
SS Ep ea ee 160 ~=1,678 
Uruguay ............ ROG chen?) as 
Venezuela ...........0 1 19 74 

GEE Gbititivioens 28,187 12,105 11,424 





Exports of iron ore rose to 1880 
tons during April: 
1829 tons and Panama 51 tons. 

For the fourth consecutive month 
Belgium was the chief source from 
which imports were drawn: 12,675 tons 
of the 52,650-ton total coming from 
that country. Germany was _ second 
with 10,945 tons. All of the 10,814 
tons received from India was pig iron. 





DESTINATION OF IRON AND STEEL 


EXPORTS 
(In gross tons) 
: April, March, April, 
Country of Destination 1930 1930 1929 


North and Central Amer- 
121,324 144,852 


101,282 120,758 
0 




































25 ,679 
308 970 
1,168 665 
10,976 17,267 
1,166 1,848 
124 1,280 
re 829 1,156 
Other West Indies.......... 1,096 856 1,954 
Other Central America 357 365 780 
South America ..............00... 32,427 29,287 88,429 
Argentina 
5a ERTS 
Chile 
Colombia 
i 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Other South America.... 
TI 56 is sa euaiticankcvsiashesaias 
SUNN: “acienselldctennskiudsuhabnhiipottiae 
Germany 
taly 9,595 8,770 
Poland and Danzig ......... 883 4,228 8,496 
Soviet Russia in Europe 2,301 217 457 
Spain 15 75 95 
Sweden sibiliicScintaiia 4 574 144 219 
United Kingdom 3,959 $8,318 4,870 
Other Europe ... 4,916 8,445 2,652 
BE I recon tintcascsbinbaceencce 53,483 63,797 71,158 
British Malaya .............. 593 632 13 
China ne 8,968 4,544 10,594 
Netherlands East Indies 2,381 5,579 6,890 
India and Ceylon .......... 488 619 576 
Hong Kong .............. 1,118 51 927 
BIER cditioences 35,619 39,581 39,285 
Kwantung ..... ‘ 2,295 88 69. 
Philippine Islands 4,393 10,170 10,865 
Australia ...... 911 850 1,484 
New Zealand. .........000000 448 119 697 
Other Asia and Far 
Eastern countries ...... 1,274 766 412 
I veincsiiinsilesbceintcitensbents 057 = 1,119 753 
Union of South Africa.. 567 65 411 
Egypt 31 82 74 
Mozambique ies 151 125 
Other Africa 271 143 
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Canada receiving 
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Steel Castings Decline 


Washington, May 27.—Preliminary 
figures of April orders for steel cast- 
ings dropped considerably from March 
reversing the trend of the prior three 
months. Production was also in a de- 
cline, though 4-month tables for 1930 
are higher in orders booked and lower 
in production totals. Principal manu- 
facturers reporting to the department 





of commerce show the following 
monthly figures 
——Bookings——- -———Production—— 
Total Railway Total fRailway 
1929 net tons specialties net tons specialties 
April 144,616 75,625 121,941 53,458 
Total 
(4 mos.) 515,404 260,080 428,085 178,991 
May 113,329 44,919 127,189 58,636 
June 95,201 34,947 116,221 54,154 
July 103,356 37,7381 118,100 51,989 
Aug 101,777 88,986 121,238 53,328 
Sept 86,584 33,463 106,995 44,609 
Oct. 136,208 72,432 120,937 50,102 
Nov. 97,888 41,361 110,297 49,994 
Dec 90,287 33,980 106,569 34,667 
Total 
(year) 1,340,034 597,899 1,355,631 576,470 
1930 
Jan. 101,728 42,502 109,296 44,292 
Feb. 114,727 55,310 107,897 44,652 
March* 122,658 54.063 113,737 47,813 
April** 93,208 35,530 110,999 45,778 
Total 
(4 mos.) 482,321 187,405 441,929 186,535 
*Revised. 
**Preliminary. 


{For tonnage of miscellaneous castings deduct 
railway specialties from the total. 


Malleable Castings Fall 


Washington, May 27.—April produc- 
tion of malleable castings, from state- 
ments made to the department of com- 
merce from 120 manufacturers, 
dropped to 60.9 per cent of capacity 
when 59,837 tons was made. Ship- 
ments and orders booked also experi- 
enced a decline from March, and 4- 
month totals of 1930 in all classifica- 
tions listed in the following monthly 
table are under the same period of 


1929: 


Per 
Pro- Orders’ cent of 
duction Shipments booked capacity 





1929 net tons net tons net tons operated 
OTE ancevincems 83,744 80,968 80,777 88.1 
Total 

(4 mos.) .... 314,109 310,365 322,284 82.7 
Agee een 81.641 80,527 76,949 83.7 
WL dininesinad 72,232 72,346 65,315 74.9 
Th cescssxcucaas 70,600 69,618 61,358 73.5 
TAR & oi cikesiats 69,173 69,824 62,541 70.6 
re 59,087 62,571 52,647 61.2 
RS Seasentceios 65,526 68,733 61,164 66.7 
er 46,459 46,487 40,145 47.7 
ee is ae 46,029 47,689 43,475 47.3 
Total 

(year) ........ 824,856 818,150 785,878 71.3 
GRE “xcksosne 61,881 57,820 658,009 61.6 
ee 65,942 59,971 61,606 67.4 
March® ........ 62,738 64,108 659,690 63.9 
April** ........ 59,8387 58,854 52,369 60.9 
Total 

(4 mos.) .... 249,993 240,753 231,664 63.5 

*Revised. 

**Preliminary. 


Foundry Index Slumps 


Cleveland, May 27.—April foundry 
equipment index registered a severe 
drop from March when gross orders 
fell off to 122.8. Twenty leading man- 





ufacturers reporting to the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ association 
show this to be the lowest order index 
since July, 1928. Index of shipments, 
however, rose from 194.5 for March to 
274.8 in April, but unfilled orders 


slumped from March’s 411.1 to 244.1 
at the end of April. 
orders follow: 


Figures for gross 


1928 1929 1930 
132.7 180.5 160.1 
123.6 197.0 196.4 
188.6 209.4 164.1 
107.7 172.6 122.8 
$25.6 oS 
149.1 i er 
94.8 te 
278.0 229.5 Pa 
170.0 216.3 éaienath 
4 185.0 245.8 ern 
‘ 197.8 . *) in 
Bn 166.5 S66 (‘awe 
Base: 


Average monthly shipments for 1922- 
23-24 taken as 100. 


Steel Founders Adopt 
Standard Customs 


Standard trade customs of the 
steel casting industry adopted by the 
Steel Founders Society of America 
at its meeting in Cleveland, embody 
only those practices which have come 
to be generally recognized as stand- 
ard and in common use by most steel 
foundries. The society’s industrial re- 
search committee headed by Harold 
S. Falk, Falk Corp., Milwaukee, has 
spent considerable time in compiling 
the practices and preparing them for 
presentation. Included in the stand- 
ard customs are a standard sales con- 
tract, order acceptance form and 
standard quotation sheets. With these 
augmented details it is no longer an 
involved or difficult task to execute a 
contract or agreement. 

Among other forms of accepted 
steel foundry practice is the adoption 
of the recommended standard colors 
for the marking of patterns. The 
customs are intended to clear up the 
friction between the producers and 
buyers of castings and to enable the 
founders to produce castings with 
complete understanding of the product 
required. 


Builders Urge Adoption 
of Gage Standards 


Representatives of manufacturers 
and users of pressure and vacuum 
gages and of technical, governmental 
and safety bodies having an interest 
in such gages recommended the estab- 
lishment of national standards for 
pressure and vacuum gages at a meet- 
ing held recently in New York under 
the auspices of the American Stand- 
ards association. A committee is to 
be set up to develop the standards 
which will tend to unify the external 
features of gages of the indicating 
types, and permit a reasonable amount 
of interchangeability between makes. 
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River Tonnage Is Lower 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—River traffic 
in iron and steel products declined 
markedly during April--in -the,,,Pitts: 
burgh district. Shipments oyer the 
Monongahela river dropped from 111,- 
702 tons in March to 70,229 Jast 
month. 
tons a year ago. The Ohio river ton- 
nage of 66,482 compares with 109,911 
in March and 105,472 tons in April, 
1929. 

Shipments for the first four months 
of this year over the Monongahela 
river totaled 321,042 tons, against 
356,454 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Movement over the 
Ohio river declined from 318,186 tons 
for the first four months of last year 
to 315,514 tons this year. Low water 
in some of the stretches of the Ohio 
river partly accounted for the de- 
cline in shipments over this stream. 
Comparative figures follow: 











1930 Allegheny Monongahela Ohio 
January 100 58,784 64,736 
February 210 80,327 74,385 
March 100 111,702 109,911 
April 100 70,229 66,482 

1929 
OE ho ccemnesinsss seman 80,402 48,471 
PONIES a sccctlnsscace -—. euneiaite 83,358 72,203 

25 93,627 92,040 

210 99,067 105,472 

525 88,340 102,162 

7122 116,157 116,679 

IE anettesntecerteitasonss 25 109,051 102,963 
PATE caitscarccecesnes 100 134,426 137,734 
SI aecessstecss. © ‘spaanntn 135,773 150,163 
II Siccesrehcncesstn: .-- ‘aoabebas 119,380 119,129 
November ..........-. 500 83,189 88,011 
December ...........0. 400 60,957 17,885 
I, « ddainnccinniacccays 2,507 1,208,827 1,212,912 


Steel Furniture Drops 


Washington, May 27.—New orders 
and shipments for April in steel furni- 
ture show a decline from _ revised 
March totals, according to 34 manu- 
facturers reporting to the department 
of commerce. Shelving, likewise, re- 
veals a drop in orders received, al- 
though shipments held March’s rate. 
Four-month totals show a consider- 
ably less mark set in 1930 compared 
with 1929: 


Business Group 
New 
orders Shipments 


(In _ Dollars) 


Shelving 


ew 
orders Shipments 








1929 

April 2,983,023 2,895,264 1,095,829 1,131,362 
Total (4 

mos.) 12,918,824 12,818,758 4,260,093 4,111,513 
May 2,936,728 2,824,130 1,120,990 989,120 
June 2,553,283 2,544,087 958,866 920,355 
July 2,590,202 2,658,801 939,057 867,496 
Aug. 2,417,725 2,482,594 931,468 889,947 
Sept 2,294,169 2,313,984 879,610 842,635 
Oct. 2,842,486 2,983,615 927,578 979,236 
Nov 2,900,452 2,631,079 801,223 859,697 
Dec 2,583,220 2,781,610 735,452 856,011 
Total 

(year) 84,036,539 34,038,608 11,554,337 11,322,010 
1930 

Jan. 2,886,035 2,890,816 724,946 674,704 
Feb. 2,370,426 2,549,650 758,690 682,752 
March* 2,627,339 2,726,519 839,189 812,080 
April** 2,523,746 2,427,006 796,100 814,706 
Total (4 

mos.) 10,407,546 10,593,991 3,118,925 2,984,243 

*Revised 
**Preliminary. 


This compargs with 99,067° 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s 











B. F. Waterman, New President, American Gear Manufacturers’ Association 





fITH an inherent liking for things mechanical, it 
is not at all strange that B. F. Waterman, re- 
cently elected president of American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ association as noted in IRON TRADE 
Review of May 8, upon leaving the public 
schools of Providence, R. I., his birthplace, should seek 
more complete knowledge by way of an apprenticeship 
course. Partly due to the high esteem in which the course 
offered at the shops of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. was 
held and partly to an.accidental cause beyond his control, 
that was the course he elected to follow. Today he is 
gear engineer of the Brown & Sharpe company, hence 
it is true that virtually his entire industrial career of 
34 years has been spent with the one interest. 

At present his interests number at least two: The 
company and its products, and the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ organization, for which he has expended much 
constructive effort. 

Mr. Waterman’s work during that 34-year interval 
has been largely in connection with gear production, gear 
design and gear application. Upon completion of the 





VER since he negotiated its appren- 

ticeship course, 34 years ago, he 
has been with the one company, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


IS main effort has been in connec- 
tion with gear production, design 
and application. 


FFILIATED with American Gear 

Manufacturers’ association for 14 
years, he has long been chairman of its 
gear standardization committee. 


apprenticeship course, he spent several years in the com- 
pany’s machine shop and was then transferred as assistant 
foreman in the gear department. Later he became fore- 
man and his next promotion took him to the engineering 
department with the title of gear engineer, which position 
he fills at present. His effort has contributed much not 
alone to the gears designed by his own company, but to 
the advance of gear application throughout the industry. 

It was his ability in solving the Brown & Sharpe com- 
pany’s customers’ gear problems which brought him into 
contact with the American Gear Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion about 14 years ago. At that time he joined the 
organization, and since has been active in its affairs. 
He has been chairman of its general standardization com- 
mittee since its inception and also has been chairman 
of the sectional committee on gear standardization of the 
American Standards association since its start. 

Mr. Waterman says he has no hobbies outside of his 
family and its welfare. He likes to work in his garden 
and his chief form of recreation is automobile touring 
through New England. 


auyuanevvnnnaseannesnngenesnenenanesnenuuueegeeAussene OU OtOER NUNES UOUEOE UU AAAMNEUA AANA ANE UATE oe eee 


F. DEVENS, vice president 
of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and until 


recently in charge of the Morris & 
Bailey division of this company, has 
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been appointed general manager of the Oliver company, has been appoint- 


sales of the parent organization to 
succeed, J. N. Critchlow, resigned, 
effective June 1. H. T. Thomas, for 
a number of years associated with 


ed assistant general manager of sales. 

W. S. McKinney, formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at 
Philadelphia, has been appointed man- 














i Sinncele sea 
































ager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Oliver company, to succeed N. G. 
Craig who has resigned to enter the 
investment banking business under 
the name of Craig & Co. at Phila- 
delphia. 

*x ok * 

R. D. Thomas, president of R. D. 
Thomas & Co., Philadelphia, has been 
elected vice president of Arcos Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

* oe * 

George E. Randles, president of 
Foote-Burt Co. Cleveland, sailed May 
21 for a two-month business trip to 
Europe. 

* * mm 

Frank M. Graham has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Victor E. 
Christensen as Pittsburgh territory 
representatives of Eriez Stove & Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

* * * 

Frank M. Meyers, formerly superin- 
tendent of Maryland Electric Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of Atlas 
Steel Casting Co., Buffalo. 

* ok * 

Robert Pierce was elected secretary 
of Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, at a re- 
cent annual meeting. L. A. Lark was 
elected assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. All other officers were 
re-elected. 

ok * oe 

H. E. Johnson, for the past seven 
vears sales manager of Strom Steel 
Ball Co., Chicago, now is associated 
with the sales organization of Hoover 
Steel Ball Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. He 
has been engaged in the ball and bear- 
ing industry for 12 years. 

* * * 

W. H. Davey, president of Empire 
Steel Corp., Mansfield, O., sailed May 
23 for a vacation of several weeks 
abroad. He will spend considerable 
time in West England, renewing early 
acquaintances with leading British 
steelmakers. 

*” * ~ 

Francis A. Emmons, sales manager, 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising of 
gear division sales. Mr. Emmons has 
been with the company since 1924, 
orginally as advertising manager. He 
was appointed sales manager in 1926. 

* * x 

John E. Chiquoine has been added 
to the sales staff of Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, to develop an extensive 
line of welded and other process equip- 
ment. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and in the 
World war was identified with the 
air service. He has been connected 


successively with American Chemical 
Machinery Co. as chief engineer and 





with the industrial engineering divi- 
sion of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 

* * * 

Harold A. Backus, who as noted in 
1lRON TRADE REVIEW of May 22, has 
been appointed quality supervisor of 
Metallurgical Laboratories Inc., Phila- 
delphia, will also aid and advise in 
the production of aircraft tubing by 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., 
an affiliated interest. He also will act 
as associate engineer for Aircraft on 
the staff of Horace C. Knerr, consult- 
ing metallurgical engineer, who is 
presicent of Metallurgical Laboratories 
ine., and consultant to Summerill Tub- 
ing Co. 

Mr. FPackus has long been active in 





HAROLD A. BACKUS 


the aircraft industry. From 1917 to 1923 
he was chief inspector and shop en- 
gineer with Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
In the latter year he became experi- 
mental department engineer for Loco- 
mobile Co. of America, and from 
1923 to 1929 was head of materials 
and inspection department, Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co. Inc., and since 
1929 has been assistant to the presi- 
dent of Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corp. 

In his new connection Mr. Backus 
will have technical supervision over 
the manufacture of aicraft parts, con- 
trol of raw material, shop processes, 
final inspection, special developments, 


ete. 
ok a + 


John C. Long, for the past ten years 
manager of the educational depart- 
ment, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, New York, has resigned 
to become director of publicity for 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mr. Long also has acted as secretary 
of the advertising and street traffic 
committees of the national chamber. 
Previously he had been connected with 
various newspapers. 


* * * 


H. S. Schroeder, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. of 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. Chicago, 
now a part of Republic Steel Corp., has 
been appointed western manager of 
sales for the latter corporation. 

H. W. Craig has been made Chicago 
district sales manager for the Republic 
corporation, with L. S. Simmonds and 
J. F. Mehlhope assistant district sales 
managers. Mr. Craig and Mr. Sim- 
mons formerly held similar positions 
with Republic Iron & Steel Co., while 
Mr. Mehlhope formerly was Chicago 
district manager for Central Alloy 
Steel Corp. Other appointments by 
the Republic Steel Corp. in completing 
its organization follow: 

W. M. Garrigues, assistant general 
manager of sales in charge of alloy 
steel. 

M. H. Schmid, assistant general 
manager of sales in charge of alloy 
steels. 

F. H. Loomis, assistant general 
manager of sales in charge of mild 
steel products. 

L. D. Mercer, manager of sheet di- 
vision. 

Frank L. Rownd, assistant manager 
of sheet divison. 

J. S. Andrews, 
of sheet division. 

W. F. Vosmer, manager of bar di- 
vision. 

Walter W. Hall, assistant manager 
of bar division. 

C. A. Cherry, assistant manager of 
bar division. 

J. E. Holmes, manager of pipe di- 
vision. 

L. L. Caskey, assistant manager of 
strip steel division. 

A. R. Johnson, manager of tin plate 
division. 

J. B. DeWolf, assistant manager of 
tin plate division. 

* * x 


assistant manager 


Erwin G. Bailey, president, Bailey 
Meter Co., Cleveland, was awarded the 
Edward Longstreth medal by the 
Franklin institute, Philadelphia, May 
21. He received the honor upon the 
recommendation of the Institute’s com- 
mittee on: science and arts in recog- 
nition of his numerous inventions and 
developments of regulating and con- 
trolling devices, measuring and re- 
cording instruments, etc. 

Mr. Bailey, a resident of Easton, Pa., 
and president also of the Fuller Le- 
high Co., Fulierton, Pa., and a director 
of Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
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was graduated in mechanical engi- 
neering from Ohio State university in 
1903. 

J. R. Gill, formerly general manager 
of sales of the Foster Bolt & Nut 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed special 
representative of the Oliver company 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

” * . 

F. A. Marsh, with National Tube 
Co., Pittshurgh, has been transferred 
to Tulsa, Okla., as field engineer with 
headquarters in Exchange Bank build- 
ing. 

~ ~ * 

Clement M. Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed St. Louis district sales man- 
ager for Colonial Steel Co. and Vana- 
dium Alloys Steel Co.,. Pittsburgh, to 
succeed Charles V. Franklyn, resigned. 
The two companies maintain a ware- 
house at 712 Cass avenue, St. Louis. 

* * * 

Reisuke Ishida has been appointed 
manager of the New York branch of 
Mitsui & Co. Ltd., 65 Broadway, New 
York. He succeeds Shigeji Tajima, 
who has been elected to the directorate 
of the company and who will remain 
in that city. 

+ . oe 

J. A. Voss has been appointed safe- 
ty directur of Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. He formerly was 
safety director of Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., Massillon, O. While he will be 
located at Youngstown, he will have 
charge of safety matters at all Re- 
public plants. 

o a 7” 

Charles E. Beeson, who since No- 
vember, 1929, has been vice president 
in charge of raw materials for Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, was also 
elected treasurer at a meeting of the 
board of directors May 26. He has 
been a vice president of the company 
since 1922 and prior to that was sec- 
retary and director. 

La * * 

Frank A. Moeschl, vice president in 
charge of sales for Newport Rolling 
Mill Co., Newport, Ky., and Globe 
Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., will 
have completed 40 years service in 
these two companies on June 9, 1930. 
He started as an office boy but early 
displayed ' marked interest in sales 
effort, and by various promotions 
reached the vice presidency. 

*. * ~ 

Roland D. Kitson, a director of Dor- 
man, Long & Co. Ltd., was elected 
president of the National Federation 
of Tron and Steel Manufacturers at 
its annual general meeting held in 
London, May 15. James Henderson, 
director, United Steel Companies Ltd., 
and W. Simons, managing director, 
British Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., were 


elected vice presidents. The latter 
company was formed recently to take 
over certain plant and equipment from 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd., and 
Baldwins Ltd. 

* * * 

W. N. Chill, traffic manager for Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler Corp. of America, 
Youngstown, O., has also been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent. 

a 

Harold F. Kneen, assistant plant 
superintendent of Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, since June, 1929, was 
promoted to plant superintendent, ef- 
fective May 29. He previously had 
been superintendent of Indiana Floor- 
ing Co., Ironton, O., and heat trans- 
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fer engineer for Ingersoll Rand Co. 
He was born in Cleveland and was 
graduated from Cornell university as 
a mechanical engineer in 1925. 

C. J. Bowers has been appointed 
production manager of the Lincoln 
company’s plant in Cleveland. 

* * bod 

Arthur W. Taylor, plant manager 
of Page Steel & Wire Co., Monessen, 
Pa., for the past ten years, since it 
became the property of American 
Chain Co., has retired effective June 1, 
and has been succeeded by C. N. Johns, 
his assistant for that 10-year period. 
Mr. Johns was employed by Page 
Woven Wire Fence Co., prior to af- 
filiation with American Chain Co. 

* * * 

Harry L. Barr has been engaged by 
Newton Steel Co. as magnetic engi- 
neer and placed in full charge of the 
production of electrical sheets at the 
company’s plant at Newton Falls, O. 
Formerly Mr. Barr was with Trum- 


bull Steel Co. at Warren, O., and 

when the Trumbull company was ab- 

sorbed by the Republic Iron & Steel 

Co., he went to the Republic company. 
* * * 


Roy A. Eldridge, assistant traffic 
manager for the transportation bureau 
of the Youngstown, O., chamber of 
commerce, has resigned to go with 
the traffic department of Republic 
Steel Corp. June 1. For the past 11 
years Mr. Eldridge has been with 
the Youngstown chamber’s _ traffic 
bureau. Prior to that he was em- 
ployed by Pennsylvania railroad and 
Truscon Steel Co. 

* cad bo 


George B. Garrett, for several years 
service engineer with Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co., Cleveland, engineers and 
contractors, has been transferred to 
the sales department under L. B. 
Weidlein, sales manager. 

Merrill Cox, formerly with the blast 
furnace department, Illinois Steel Co., 
South Chicago, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed service engineer with McKee 
& Co. 


* * * 


Morris Davidson, of M. Davidson 
Co., Stockton, Calif., was elected pres- 
ident of the Pacific Coast chapter of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc., organized May 21 at Los An- 
geles. I. J. Miller, of Eureka Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, was made chairman 
of the executive board. 

Other officers are: S. Smith, John 
W. Smith Co., San Francisco, H. 
Neider, Neider & Marcus, Seattle, L. 
Finkelstein, Finkelstein Foundry & 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, first second 
and third vice president, respectively; 
Samuel Tuch, Pennsylvania Iron & 
Steel Co., Los Angeles, secretary; and 
Sam Bernstein, Los Angeles Junk Co., 
treasurer. 

Officers and the following comprise 
the executive board: L. Rothenberg, 
American Iron & Metal Co:, Oakland, 
Calif.; O. Goldblatt, R. Rosenberg & 
Sons, Sacramento, Calif.; M. Tannen- 
baum, Southern California Metals & 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles; and N. 
Nathan, East Bay Iron & Metal Co., 
Oakland. 


Officers recently elected for the 
Buffalo chapter of the American so- 
ciety for Steel Treating are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, H. J. Cutler, engi- 
neer of test, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; vice chairman, 
J. H. Birdsong, metallurgist, Pratt & 
Letchworth Co., Buffalo; treasurer, 
J. R. Eves, vice president, Falls Elec- 
tric Furnace Corp., Buffalo; and 
secretary, Charles F. Wahl, assistant 
metallurgist, Pratt & Letchworth Co., 
Buffalo. The latter was re-elected. 
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Ship Construction Loans 
Raised to $93,000,000 


Washington, May 27.—The shipping 
board has granted new construction 
loans totaling $31,162,000 to three 
steamship companies for the con- 
struction of eight vessels, two of which 
will be the largest merchant ships 
ever built in an American yard. 

The Transatlantic Steamship Corp. 
and the North Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., both subsidiaries of the United 
States Lines, receive $7,875,000 toward 
the cost of two 20,000-ton vessels to 
be built at the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J. 

The United Mail Steamship Ca., a 
subsidiary of the United Fruit Co., 
received $15,412,000 for the construc- 
tien of three 4000-ton ships, these to 
be built at the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. and Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp. 

These loans brought the total of 
those recently authorized to over 
$93,000,000, providing for the con- 
struction of 34 ships. The board also 
authorized other loans amounting to 
$2,972,352 for reconditioning 12 ves- 
sels engaged in private shipping en- 
terprise. It is estimated 80 per cent 
of the funds thus made available will 
be paid in wages for workers in the 
preparation of materials and for actual 
construction of the ships. 


Plants Operating Without 


Accidents 


Chicago, May 27.—A notable in- 
dustrial safety achievement was an- 
nounced here today by the National 
Safety council when completed reports 
showed that 92 of some 1700 reporting 
establishments went through the two 
years of 1928 and 1929 without a 
single lost time accident. 


Until recent years it has been un- 
usual for any industrial plant, regard- 
less of its size, to go through a year’s 
operations without an accident. 

An accurate picture of the indus- 
trial accident situation is given in the 
completed report for 1929. Figures 
are available from 3600 plants through- 
out the United States employing about 
2,000,000 workers. The complete com- 
pilation shows that mining continues 
as the most hazardous of all indus- 
tries. 


Accident frequency rates have gone 
down steadily from year to year de- 
spite the ever-increasing number of 
workers and the new types of ma- 
chinery constantly coming into use. 
The largest reduction in recent years 
was that coming in 1928 over 1927. 


Last year’s experience showed a re- 
duction of but 2 per cent. 


Study Distribution of 
Mill Supplies 


A nation-wide advertising and mer- 
chandising plan is being put under 
way by the mill supply industry, which 
includes a study of industrial distribu- 
tion from various angles. A research 
department is planned, to develop 
pertinent data to aid manufacturer, 
distributor and user to solve perplex- 
ing distributing problems. 

The joint merchandising committee 
of the mill supply business has issued 
for distribution its report to the con- 
vention at Memphis, Tenn., in April 
and it is being sent to a large list in 





SS 








This 


an effort to obtain co-operation. 
report outlines the program to be 


undertaken. This includes gathering 
of facts and experiences relating to 
the economic functions of industrial 
distribution, presentation of these facts 
to the manufacturer and distributor 
and to buyers for the use of the indus- 
trial user. 


A headquarters has been established 
to co-ordinate these activities and 
carry on a three-year program. A 
sliding scale of contribution to the 
committee’s funds has been arranged, 
based on volume of sales. 


Square D Co., Detroit, has changed 
its capital stock from 100,000 shares 
each of class A and class B to 115,000 
shares class A and 250,000 shares 
class B. 





Obituaries 





Thomas Prince of Reed & 

Prince Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., originally making washers 
but latterly producing machine screws 
and allied products, died last week. 
Born in Kingston, Mass., March 
7, 1854, Mr. Reed at an early age 
was employed by Coob & Drew, 
Plymouth, Mass., and Halls Rivet Co., 
Kingston. Starting in business with 
Mr. Prince, the company later sold out 
to Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
with Messrs. Reed and Prince remain- 
ing for two years. They again decided 
to go into business and removed their 
plant to Worcester, to be near Wash- 
burn & Moen Co., now American Steel 
& Wire Co. The company manu- 
factured rivets and burrs and was in- 
corporated in 1902 as Reed & Prince 
Mfg. Co. 


BE ne: REED, 76, founder with 


* * * 


Robert Niedergesaess, 84, founder 
of N. & S. Engine & Foundry Co., 
Seattle, in 1897, died last week in that 
city. 


* * * 


Erastus Palmer Gavit, for many 
years an active director and secretary 
of Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. 
Y., died May 20 at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


* * * 


Walter S. McKee, president of Kens- 
ington Steel Co., Chicago and Kensing- 
ton, Ill., died recently following an 
operation. He was one of the pioneers 
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in the manganese steel casting in- 
dustry, having been identified with its 
development for 30 years. He was a 
member of American Iron and Steel 
institute, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and American 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
as well as several Chicago clubs. 
+ * * 

George W. Hannan, president and 
general manager of Washington Tin 
Plate Co., Washington, Pa., whose 
death May 18 was briefly noted in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW of May 22, was 
born in Salem, Mass., Sept. 12, 1872. 
At 14 Mr. Hannan was employed by 
Aetna Iron Co., Martins Ferry, O., but 
two years later he became paymaster 
for La Belle Iron Works, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and later he removed to 
Steubenville, O., to manage the Com- 
pany’s Jefferson Iron Works. In 1896 
he became superintendent of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., plant of La Belle 
Iron Works and from 1898 until 1901 
he was superintendent at Wheeling for 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Later he became general manager of 
Pope Tin Plate Co., Steubenville, re- 
maining until 1912. From that year 
until 1914 Mr. Hannan was district 
tin plate manager for Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., and in 1915 he 
purchased an interest in Washington 
Tin Plate Co., being elected president 
and general manager. He also was 
vice president and director of Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co., member of the board 
of Imperial Glass Works, and presi- 
dent of Schweitzer-Borhan Co. 
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Steel Boilers Rising 


Washington, May 27.—Orders for 
1017 steel boilers were placed in April, 
compared with 972 units in March 
and 1706 boilers in April of 1929, 
according to department of commerce 
reports from 81 manufacturers. April’s 
orders had a total of 1,070,093 square 
feet, contrasted with March’s 1,261,- 
646 square feet and the total area for 
April, 1929, of 1,769,427 square feet. 
Four-month totals show orders for 
3809 boilers having 4,354,457 square 
feet for 1930, compared with 5289 
units orders last year having an area 
of 5,776,446 square feet. 


Steel Plate Orders Off 


Washington, May 27.—Preliminary 
figures for orders during April for 
fabricated structural plate, based on 
reports received by the department 
of commerce from 48 firms, totaled 


36,640 tons or at a 46.6 ratio. to re- 
porting capacity. Compared with re- 
vised figures for March, a slight de- 
cline is noted, and total orders are 
less than April of 1929. Four-month 
totals of 1930 for all principal classes 
are under the marks set during the 
corresponding period of 1929, as 
shown in the following table: 


Stacks 
Oil & mis- 
storage Gas Blast cella- 


1929 Total tanks holders furnaces neous 
April 42,063 9,984 2,483 2,462 23,169 
Total 

(4 mos.) 191,180 59,0838 16,513 3,513 68,478 
May 47,715 10,087 65,300 1,245 26,118 
June 45,918 6,890 5,444 1,003 26,200 
July 48,968 14,9638 5,352 2,650 20,988 
August 39,702 11,150 3,317 115 19,341 
September 41,653 15,189 3,353 200 16,123 
October 32,099 8,786 985 853 15,766 
November 42,295 9,033 1,857 1,019 14,601 
December 23,535 3,669 549 1,529 13,166 





Total 

(year) 513,065 188,850 42,670 12,127 220,781 
1930 

January 50,076 7,482 2,868 1,042 15,168 
February 28,332 7,865 3,643 279 11,656 
March* 38,051 6,593 1,819 2,749 17,675 
April 36,640 7,509 65,850 343 16,921 
Total 

(4 mos.) 158,099 29,399 18,680 4,413 61,420 
*Revised. 


Iron Trade Composite Ends First 
Full Year of Decline Since 1920 
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HEN iron and steel prices 
W vee: tumbling from their 

dizzy postwar peak, attained 
in September, 1920, they fell for ex- 
actly one year. Since then prices have 
fluctuated, sometimes in marked 
swings, but not until the year ended 
with this month has there occurred 
another full year of decline. 

The prices are those charted by 
the IRoN TRADE REVIEW composite 
of 14 leading iron and steel products. 
Compared with 1920, or even the past 
few years, iron and steel products are 
cheap today. As shown in the accom- 
panying graph, the trend of prices 
since the postwar flareup in 1920 has 
been downward. There have been a few 
mild recoveries, but the resulting set- 
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back has always carried them to. lower 
levels. 

Iron and _ steel prices averaged 
$37.10 per ton, based upon the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW composite, in May, 
1929. The average for May, 1930, be- 
ing somewhat under $33.80, the de- 
cline in the year has been approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Save for the 
steadying influence of pig iron, which 
has been more stable than finished 
steel, the shrinkage would have been 
greater. 

After the war, economists generally 
forecast an era of lower prices, with 
occasional rises but an unmistakable 
trend downward viewed over a period. 
The accompanying graph bears this 
out for iron and steel since 1920. 


Stokers Still Increase 


Washington, May 27.—Mechanical 
stoker sales in April totaled 102 ac- 
cording to department of commerce 
figures from ten leading manufac- 
turers. This is a considerable rise 
over the preceding month, yet first 
quarter totals are off when compared 
to that period, 1929. Sales’ upward 
tendency has been manifest for each 
succeeding month since January, as 
shown in the following mothly fig- 
ures: 











Fire Water 
Stokers tube tube 

1929 sold boilers _ boilers 
January 97 36 61 
February ........ 80 26 54 
42 75 
41 100 
145 290 
64 110 
82 121 
88 98 
94 105 
71 84 
89 89 
43 64 
80 49 
Total (year) ............. 1,716 706 1,010 

1930 

PIT i. cvsusccpesesrinscears 53 24 29 
IIIS Socsoxncnstecdinnctben 73 26 4i 
A 25 45 40 
‘US care 102 40 62 
Total (4 mos.)........ 313 135 178 


Foundry Output Gaining 


Worcester, Mass., May 27.—Worces- 
ter Foundry council, comprising 11 
foundries, reported production of 3,- 
160,872 pounds in March compared 
with 2,786,850 pounds for February 
and 5,029,613 pounds during March, 
1929. First quarter tonnage falls con- 
siderably below the same quarter, 


1929, though an upward monthly trend 
Monthly 


is noted so far this year. 
output in pounds, follow: 
1929 





September 
October ..... 
November . 
December 


Oy, SND oct tsasccniscicasvcousaneesccentinivaeineeiel 51,968,540 


1930 

January 
February 
March 





2,862,705 
2,786,850 








Showing a material gain over last 
year, exports of tractors and parts 
from the United States set a new 
high record in the first three months 
of 1930, according to the agricultural 
implements division, department of 
commerce, $35,138,000 in comparison 
with $22,180,000 for the first quarter 
of 1929. 
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blown in its No. 2 blast furnace 
’ after an interval of 46 days. 
during which interval it was enlarged 
and completely relined. Capacity was 
increased from 550 to 650 tons daily. 
The schedule of 60 days set for com- 
pletion of the changes was beaten by 
two weeks. Dismantling and removal 
of the salamander and old hearth 
jacket consumed two weeks and 
changing columns and setting new 
hearth jacket ten days. Bricklaying 
was completed in 15 days. Total pig 
iron produced on the old hearth was 
1,618,395 tons in 12 years. All the 
work was done by Otis workmen. 
* * * 


RAINARD STEEL CORP., War- 
ren, O., has opened a sales office 
at 15 Park Row, New York, in 
charge of George D. Frost. 
* * * 


MERICAN MONORAIL CO., 


Cleveland, has added 3000 feet of 
floor space to its plant for manufac- 


turing purposes. 

* * &* 

TLAS STEEL CASTING CO., 

Buffalo, is moving its New York 
office to the Lincoln building, 30 East 
Forty-second street. 

* cad * 
RMAN-HOWELL CO. INC., Chi- 
cago, iron and steel scrap, has 

removed its offices from 1536 to 1639 
McCormick building, 332 South Michi- 
gan avenue. 


Oi STEEL CO., Cleveland, has 


* * * 


IMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
Lima, O., is moving its New York 
offices to the twenty-first floor Lin- 
coln building, 60 East Forty-second 
street, from 17 East Forty-second 
street. 
see 
oe AON MFG. CO., Oshkosh, Wis., 
manufacturer of grinding ma- 
chinery, has changed its name to the 
Ransom Grinding Machine Co. No 
changes will be made in the organi- 
zation. 
* * * 
OYES & NUTTER MFG. CO., 
manufacturer of iron sinks, and 
Wood & Bishop Co., furnaces, both of 
Bangor, Me., have been consolidated 
under the name of the latter. Both 


lines of production will be continued. 





Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 


George H. Nutter, head of the former 
company, will retire. 
* * o’ 

Pago rnbseuay EQUIPMENT  CO., 

Chicago, manufacturer of chem- 

ical machinery, acid pumps, valves, 


etc., has purchased the Montpelier - 


Foundry & Machine Co. plant at 
Montpelier, Ind., and will move its 
Chicago plant there. The foundry 
will be reopened shortly. 
* a * 
ETHLEHEM STEEL CO. has 
placed an order with H. A. Bras- 
sert & Co., Chicago, for three 24 x 
100-foot high efficiency hot blast stove 
linings for installation at the plant 
at Johnstown, Pa., the second set 
for that plant. The stoves will con- 
sist of Brassert octagonal checker 
tile with graduated filler inserts. 
* * * 
OTTER FOUNDRY CO., Albert 
Lea, Minn., has been organized to 
manufacture gray iron castings. Of- 
ficers of the company include D. A. 
Potter, president; Catherine P. Bur- 
rell, vice president; and O. W. Potter, 
secretary-treasurer. The officers and 
H. C. Hanson and William P. Sturtz 
constitute the board of directors. 
a * * 
OPPERS CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Pittsburgh, is designing and 
building an addition to the coke oven 
plant of the Consolidated Gas Co. at 
Hunts Point, N. Y. The addition will 
include 37 producer gas underfired 
Becker ovens with daily coal capacity 
of 900 tons. By-product and material 
handling plants will be extended to 
match this enlargement. 
* * * 
ACOUR IRON WORKS sINC., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has been 
awarded the contract for the orna- 
mental iron and bronze work for the 
West Virginia state capitol at 
Charleston. Plans call for extensive 
uses of metal ornamentation and sev- 
eral hundred tons, about evenly di- 


vided between bronze and iron are 
included. Delivery starts in about 
four weeks. 
ca * * 
EIRTON STEEL CO., Weirton, 


W. Va., a subsidiary of National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has awarded 
contracts to General Electric Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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for motor equipment for its new rail 
and structural mill at Weirton. The 
contracts involve about $600,000. The 
cost of the entire mill will be about 
$3,500,000. It is planned to have 
it in operation late in 1930. 
Rirhge: we 
BEST CO. INC., 28 West Broad- 
way, New York, has been ap- 
pointed export representative of the 
Cleveland Quarries Co., Cleveland. 
The Best Company also will act as 
distributors for loose and mounted 
grinding stones in the metropolitan 
district. The L. Best Co. Inc., al- 
ready is distributor for grinding 
wheels made by the Sterling Grind- 
ing Wheel Co., Tiffin, O., a subsidiary 
of the Cleveland Quarries Co. 
* * * 
REAT LAKES STEEL CORP., a 
unit of the National Steel Corp., 
has completed installation of four 
large cranes at its new mill in De- 
troit. A 200-ton Morgan ladle crane, 
one of the largest type, has been in 
stalled in the open-hearth building, 
with a 125-ton hot metal crane in 
the same building. Two smaller 
cranes, one of 50-ton capacity and one 
of 20-ton capacity, have been installed 
in the blooming mill buildings. Com- 
pletion of the plant is scheduled for 
August 1. 
* * * 
ATTERSON FOUNDRY & MA- 
CHINE CO., East Liverpool, O., 
Richard L. Cawood president, will 
start construction immediately of a 
steel foundry near the plants of the 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co. 
and the Patterson Steel Products Co. 
Plans call for completion by July 1. 
The company also plans to build a 
power plant to supply power to these 
plants and other concerns owned by 
the same interests. The power plant 
is expected to be in operation by mid- 
August. 
* * * 
LOYD H. ATKINSON & CO. INC. 
has been formed as business and 
financial counselor, with offices in the 
Lincoln building, 60 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York. It will special- 
ize in economic research, engineering 
reports, management and reorganiza- 
tion. Mr. Atkinson, head of the con- 
cern, has been connected with the 
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iron and steel industry since 1908 
when he became rail sales agent for 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., later a part- 
ner in Crocker Bros. and then vice 
president of Rogers, Brown & Crocker 


Bros. 
a” ~ 2 


INGER STEEL CO., Cleveland, has 
established itself temporarily at 
5101 Lakeside avenue where it has 
stocks of sheets, strip and plates. Al- 


bert Singer is president. 
»” * * 


UKENS STEEL CO., Coatesville, 
Pa., will move its Philadelphia dis- 
trict office to the Broad Street Station 
building, Pennsylvania boulevard and 


Parkway, June 2. 
« * > 


UNSON STEEL & TUBE CO., 
Chicago, manufacturer of boiler 
tubes, has leased 10,000 feet of space 
in the Ashland Industries Building 
Corp. properties at Ashland avenue 
and Seventy-fourth street, Chicago. 
7 a * 
YSON ROLLER BEARING CORP, 
Massillon, O., recently established 
to manufacture roller bearings, has 
placed orders for equipment totaling 
about $155,000. Production is expected 
to start within 90 days. 
* * +. 
G. LUTHER CO., Worcester, Mass., 
machinery manufacturer, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy with 
liabilities of $32,002 and assets of 
$11,585. This action was taken in 
accordance with a vote of stockholders. 
* ca * 
LAN WOOD STEEL CO., Coates- 
ville, Pa., has moved its district 
sales office at Boston from 141 Milk 
street to room 619 Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co. building, 250 Stuart street. 
A. G. Beal is district sales manager. 
> * * 
ALWORTH CO., Boston, manu- 
facturer of valves, fittings and 
tools, has established new sales of- 
fices at Houston, Tex., in charge of 
W. C. Goza, formerly manager of the 
company’s western sales division with 
headquarters at Kewanee, III. 
* * » 
ARTON TOY CO., Sheboygan, Wis., 
has awarded contracts for a $100,- 
000 addition to its main factory. Sev- 
eral new lines are to be placed in 
production, including a greater assort- 
ment of outdoor playground equip- 
ment, all-steel construction toy auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. The present 
floor space of 175,000 will be increased 
to 250,000 square feet. 
* a » 
OBIN TOOL & DIE CO., Brooke 
street, Fond du Lac, Wis., will be- 
gin production of standard screws and 
specialties on completion of a 1-story 
addition, 50 x 55 feet. An order has 


100 


been placed with an eastern concern for 
five automatic screw machines. The 
new department is expected to get into 
production by June 15. James H. 
Tobin is president and manager. 
a” * * 
ART PRODUCTS CO. INC., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., announces it is en- 
tering the contract machine work field, 
specializing in design and construc- 
tion of special machinery, tool and 
die work. The company is a subsidi- 
ary of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, and formerly operated as a 
private shop. F. E. Fisher is vice- 
president and general manager, and 
C. B. Fowler secretary-treasurer. 
* > * 
ENDIX AVIATION CORP. has 
bought the Charles Cory & Son 
Corp., New York, manufacturer of ma- 
rine equipment for 90 years. The 
Cory company, which manufactures 
signaling, communicating and lighting 
systems for steamships, has been in 
the hands of the Irving Trust Co. as 
equity receiver since February. A. P. 
Homer, marine engineer, will manage 
the concern as a division of the Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. 
* * - 
ENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC 
SERVICE CO. has given a con- 
tract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for 
a warehouse at Marion, IIll., to cost 
about $100,000. It will be 100 x 300 
feet, with a secondary structure 28 x 
72 feet. The contract includes in- 
stallation of heating, lighting, wiring, 
plumbing and sprinklers. The com- 
pany’s headquarters are at Spring- 
field, Ill. Marshall E. Sampsell is 
president. 
* *” 7 . 
OBBINS & MYERS SALES INC. 
and Robbins & Myers _Inc., 
Springfield, O., have moved their 
Chicago offices from 567 East Illinois 
street to 1133 Palmolive building, 919 
North Michigan avenue, to obtain 
larger quarters. Warehouse stocks 
will remain at the former address. D. 
B. Hutchinson is in charge of the fan 
and motor division of the former com- 
pany and W. J. Scott of the hoist and 


crane division of the latter. 
* * ~ 


AKESIDE BRIDGE & STEEL CO., 

Milwaukee, is embarking on an ex- 
pansion program, entering the field of 
industrial machinery and manufactur- 
ing cranes of various types, derricks 
and drilling equipment. The company, 
for 17 years a structural fabricator, 
for several years has been developing 
the new line and is now ready to 
enter regular production. It is also 
making a specialty of aircraft hangars 
for private and public airports. A 
large plant addition was erected about 
a year ago, and 140,000 square feet 
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now is under roof, with plans in 
progress for further expansion on its 


Samuel C. Coddington 
is president, Charles G. Margwarth 
secretary and treasurer, and A. S. 
Frederickson sales manager. 
Se 

ETROLEUM IRON WORKS CO., 

Sharon Pa., has booked recent 
orders from the oil industry which in- 
dicate revival of buying from that 
source. The Continental Oil Co. has 
ordered for its refinery at Ponca City, 
Okla., six heavy-walled welded high 
pressure reaction chambers, 10 feet 
in diameter, 40 feet long, with walls 
2% inches thick, and the Gulf Re- 
fining Co. four vessels 7 feet in dia- 
meter and 22 feet long with 3% inch 
walls, for its Girard Point refinery. 

* * + 

INK-BELT CO., Chicago, is enlarg- 

ing the sales organization of its 
crane and shovel division to handle 
more widely its lines of shovels, cranes 
and draglines. This enlargement in- 
cludes appointment of the following 
as representatives in various locali- 
ties: W-D-M Equipment Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Myer & Cunningham, 30 
Church street, New York; Barzee 
Equipment Co., 1223 Burnet avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; S. G. Hawkins Co., 
723 Washington avenue, Houston, Tex.; 
Lewis-Patten Co., San Antonio, Tex.; 
West Virginia-Kentucky Hardware & 
Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


ll-acre tract. 


Gray Iron Output Falls 


Cleveland, May 27.—With gray iron 
foundry production tonnage at 28,731 
tons for April the ratio to normal, or 
average monthly output during the 
past three years, stood at 90.7 per 
cent. Reports are based on 150 found- 
ry members of the Gray Iron institute, 
Terminal Tower building. The Cana- 
dian, New England and New York 
section was at an 80.5 per cent rate 
with 5365 tons turned out in April; 
other territory east of the Mississippi 
river made 12,060 tons at an 86.4 per 
cent rate to normal; and all states 
west of the Mississippi river were 
high at a 102.2 percentage figured on 
11,306 tons production. Total pro- 
duction for April, 1929, was at 133.1 
per cent of normal, and March, 1930, 
was on the basis of 92.8 per cent. 


The Los Angeles chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
recently elected the following officers 
to serve for the year 1930-31: Chair- 
man, James H. Spade, Ludlum Steel 
Co.; vice chairman, W. W. Farrar, 
E. F. Houghton & Co.; and secretary- 
treasurer, W. M. Hogue, General 
Electric Co. 
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European Sales Quotas Maintained 


Entente Decides Against Re-apportionm ent—Semifinished Steel Sales Comptoir 
May Be Formed—British Take 45,000-ton South African Rail Order 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE Review, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. 


May 27.—(By Radio)—The European steel 
entente has decided provisionally to maintain the 
present status of sales quotas, 

a reduction as a means for redistribution of business. A 


ONDON, 


sales comptoir for semifinished steel 
this summer. 


Belgian iron and_ steel 


lassitude. 
France. 


companies 
shrinkage in orders, some works being closed three days 
a week. Domestic business in France shows signs of 

British and Saar pig iron is competing in 
German markets are depressed, operations slow- 


w.1 noted. 


after considering 


may be organized 


Egypt. 
report further 
America. 


business is quiet. 


More encouraging features are apparent 
England. Dorman, Long & Co. have booked 45,000 tons 
of rails and fish plates for South Africa. 
have been ordered for the Smith Docks. 
Bridge Co. expects a substantial bridge contract for Cairo, 
Heavy Russian orders are hoped for. 
carbuilders have obtained orders for equipment for South 
The Stavely Coal & Iron Co. is booking domestic 
cast iron pipe orders. 
manufacturers are busy. 
Tin plate is easier. 


ing up, and prices softening. Many business failures are 


in North 


Nine whalers 
The Cleveland 


Midland 


Birmingham foundry equipment 
Other British iron and steel 


British Steel Trade Shares World Depression 


ONDON, May  16.—(European 
Staff Service)—Reports from 
everywhere concur in stating 
that iron and steel export mar- 

kets are stagnant, and business condi- 
tions unsatisfactory. It now is general- 
ly agreed that the trade is faced with 
a crisis of large proportions, which 
extends the world over, and that these 
conditions must continue for a fairly 
long period. The official report of the 
London Iron and Steel exchange states 
that the British iron and steel indus- 
try is suffering from the depression 
which is affecting practically every 
country in the world. The home mar- 
ket, although business there is worse 


than for the past year or two, is more 
active than most foreign markets. 
British steelmakers, however, com- 
plain that poor demand from overseas 
markets has intensified competition for 
orders in the domestic market. On the 
other hand, continental makers com- 
plain that their trade with British 
steelmakers has declined during the 
past few months. Stocks in the export 
market are believed to be low, and 
this encourages the belief that some 
improvement must develop during the 
next few weeks. 

The amount of business passing be- 
tween Great Britain and the continent 
is small, but parcels of foreign 


pig iron still are finding their way into 
Scotland, and even the Middlesbrough 
district. Continental steel offered in 
the Birmingham district at the follow- 
ing prices, delivered: billets, from £5 
1ls to £5 12s ($26.85 to $27.10); mer- 
chant bars, £6 8s 6d to £6 10s 
($31.05 to $31.50); beams, £6 7s 6d 
to £6 10s ($30.85 to $31.50); plates 
ts-inch and upward, £7 8s 6d to £7 
10s ($36 to $36.40). The volume of 
orders taken by continental makers, 
however, is small and practically 
limited to semifinished steel. It is in- 
teresting to note that the British En- 
gineering association has decided to 
exclude basic bessemer steel from its 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, May 26 


ae Tons 


French 


Metric Tons 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


German 


Metric Tons 


Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port a Dispatch ~2by ~ North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £ ed £ ¢ sd *Mi . ae 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $16.40 3 76* $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3 79 $16.28 70 “Middlesbrough; tBasic; 
NE i eons Lar ena’ an uso 1592 3 56 Se ey ie eS 3 2 15.80 3 $0  tdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... 17.98 3140 SG: Me coke 4. eat ae 17.74 3130 (2) Longwy. British export 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL furnace coke £0 14s Od ($3.40) 
GL 5 ca Fabs Ke ERAN eae bE 0.05 4400 es $29.77 6 26 $22.84 4140 $22.84 4140 $22.60 4130 f. o b. Ferromanganese 
SES OTT CUTTER 41.31 8 100 30.38 6 50 30.38 6 5.0 .3:43 6 59 £19 68 Od ($93.99) delivered 
FINISHED STEEL Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
CON oda Sas ned cands 6eebs 469 20 $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.65 6100 German ferromanganese 
ee _ weer obs advins ceecde ss ees 2 BY : : : Sb : : : :-e ; 4 ° £15 Os Od ($73.05) f. o. b. 
eeaettal Shee. 5505 0.4 ce 04'si0 6:08.00 .68c 12c 12¢ 12c ‘ ‘ . 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 179 8 50 1.44¢ 6 106 1.44¢ 6106 1.4% 6150 blew rercaimmner sigh encanta 
Sheets, black, 24 Baie bi oie nk alee Aaliarec bs 2.17¢ 10 00 2.21¢c 10 13 2.21c 1G. 4.3 2.33c 10 12 0 American currency are in 
Sheets, galvanized. 4 gage, corrugated.. 2.47¢ 11 76 2.57¢c 11 13 9 2.57¢ 11139 2.97¢ 13 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
ee ee Pre ee 2.17¢c 10 00 1:29@ 5.1276 1.29¢ 5 176 1.29c 5§ 176 coke, semi-finished steel and 
Nie ae ae is oy a awl) 088s 2.06¢ 9100 1.46c 6126 1.46c 612 6 1.46c 612 6 papier Ate ; 
Galvanized wire, base..........-..s005- 3.04c 14 00 i.76¢ 8 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.76 8 00 _ Fails; finished steel is quoted in 
WeNe BRU, DOOR isc vce seescendcceuces 2.39c 11 00 1.46c 6126 1.46c 6126 1.54¢c 7 00 cents per pound and tin plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... eee.) Me RT ST. !. c So was Fo Fa eb ec Stee eae os $8.99 1170 in dollars per box. British 
*Francs quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Marke am se ri ge Belgian, 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $16.40 3 76 $19.21 490(2) $17.30 620 $20.28 85 ee en 
SE MN WUE < Sbb'c ceca Th 0640 soe vees 15.92 3 56 20.58  525(1) 15.07 540 hy ie for basic-bessemer steel. 
DRMOMER GED, Lid cacdenesscctseuceeees 3.65 0140 6.59 68 6. 215 $13 21.50 
pO SRR ree Peery rere rT er an.it--. 6 2:6 24.30 620 22.60 810 28.87 121 
DE CREE, ncn edd cdeevesbetavns te 1.79¢ 8 50 1.46c 810 1.62c 1,245 1.5le 140 
DONORS BEIGE Se os ea v6 ce cesewe cavecus 1.74c 8 00 1.24c 690 1.25c¢ 965 1.52c 141 
DUMB ia 'sa'c ee eae ave weseseccenesecect 1.83c 8 100 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 1.50c 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1.95¢ 9 0 Of 1.46c 810 1.52c 1,170 1.7lce 158 
Sheets, black, 24-gage..........eeeee00s 2.28 10 10 0 2.72c 1,510 2.60c 2,000 1.40c 130 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated... 2.58c 11 17 6 3.52¢ 1,955 3.06c 2,350 3.78¢ 350 
PE NG. Sack 5S 8'de hanes decunteavicces 2.06¢ 9100 2.03c 1,125 2.15¢ 1,650 2.43¢ 225 
Bands ahd Beige icc cise vteccccevecces 2.17¢ 10 00 1.39c 770 1.50c 1,150 1.77c 164 
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specifications for structural steelwork. 

From Hamburg it is reported that 
the export market is decidedly unsatis- 
factory, and sentiment in that quarter 
is against prices fixed by the European 
steel entente, which prices are not 
followed. Merchant bars are said to 
have been sold at £5 3s 9d ($25.10), 
as against the fixed price of £5 7s 6d 
($26), and hoops and bands are sold 
at £5 15s to £5 16s ($27.80 to $28), 
as against the fixed price of £5 17s 
6d ($28.50). In any case, the business 
passing is small tonnages. 


The situation in Belgium is viewed 
with concern, and some large works 
now are remaining idle one day a 
week, to reduce _ production. In 
France export business also is practi- 
cally at a standstill, although mills 
still have sufficient orders from domes- 
tic consumers to keep them going for 
two or three months at normal capac- 
ity. Up to the time of writing, no 
change has been made in the prices 
fixed by the steel entente, but it is re- 
norted that uniform extras now have 
been introduced with respect to pack- 
ing, dimension, etc. The trade, how- 
ever, is opposing a number of these 
extras, and it is doubtful whether it 
will be possible to enforce them. 

Important decisions are expected to 
result from the meeting of the entente 
which now is being held in Paris, and 
these decisions probably will be in- 
fluenced by the unfavorable conditions 
now prevailing in all markets. 


Arbed Makes Profit on 
1929 Business 


Brussels, May 16.—(European Staff 
Service) — Stockholders of Acieries 
Reunies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange, 
known as the Arbed, have held their 
annual general meeting. In the re- 
port of the board of directors cover- 
ing operations of 1929 it was stated 
that during the first part of the year 
the iron and steel market was satis- 
factory, and improvements effected in 
plant and equipment enabled it to 
take full advantage of conditions of 
the moment. Unfortunately. during 
the second part of the year, iron and 
steel prices suffered a substantial drop, 
and, in addition output was reduced 
in accordance with decisions of the 
steel entente, with the result that 
activities were not so intense during 
the second as during the first half. 


At present the general situation is 
somewhat uncertain. Notwithstanding 
these conditions, it was found possible 
to increase the dividend for 1929 and 
increase the amounts set aside for 
amortization and reserves. A _ large 
site, situated on the canal of 
Terneuzen, was purchased, not that 
there is any intention to build new 
plant for the time being, but because 
it was thought that future develop- 
ments will make acquisition of that 
site valuable. The amount set aside 
for welfare and social charges was 


Entente Seeks Syndicate Plan To 
Handle Steel Sales and Prices 


Office of Iron Trade Review, 
9 Rue de Londres 


ARIS, May 16—(European Staff 

Service)—No change is noticeable 
in the French iron and steel market. 
Domestic business continues to show 
certain activity, but export orders still 
are scarce. 

Pig iron output appears to be dimin- 
ishing gradually, although it is to be 
expected that for some time steelworks 
will not require such large quantities 
as in the past. Imports of foundry 
pig iron have been reported coming 
from Great Britain, and hematite pig 
iron has been imported from Ymuiden, 
in Holland, at prices below the domes- 
tic level, including freight and duty. 

The market for rolled products is 
dull. Deliveries still are extended 
over two or three months, which would 
be satisfactory if the booking of new 
orders was being effected at a normal 
rate. 

As the summer months are ap- 
proaching, however, it is feared that 
before long the works will not be so 
well occupied, and they are trying to 
obtain orders in advance for summer 
with the result that there is keen com- 
petition in prices. Heavy angles are 
sold at 650 francs ($25.40), and con- 
crete reinforcement bars at 630 to 640 
franes ($24.55 to $25). In the north 
of France prices are a little higher. 
Demand for open-hearth steel is rather 
heavy, ascribed to the small difference 
in prices now prevailing between open- 
hearth and basic bessemer steel. This 
in turn is due to the low price now 
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prevailing generally for steel scrap. 

The building trade is absorbing 
heavy tonnages of structural steel and 
concrete bars. There appears to be a 
tendency for demand for structural 
stee] to increase, to the detriment of 
concrete ‘reinforcement bars, due to 
the number of accidents which have 
occurred during the past two or three 
years and which are ascribed to the 
use of reinforced concrete. Demand 
for heavy plates is satisfactory, but 
the sheet market is not so bright. The 
price of tin plate is subject to fluctua- 
tions, but reports are to the effect that 
importation of tin plate is not con- 
siderable. 

A decision of the European steel 
entente. which convened here May 14, 
is to the effect that four committees 
will be set up to examine the organiza- 
tion of selling syndicates for semi- 
finished products and structural steel; 
merchant steel; plates and sheets; and 
heovs and bands. It is proposed to 
study the possibility of organizing in- 
ternational syndicates which would 
handle the sales of these products for 
the account of the members of the en- 
tente who are expected to join these 
svndicates. Consequently, orders will 
have to be sent to the central offices 
af these selling svndicates, which will 
fix prices and distribute the orders 
among the works. The present ar- 
rangement under which minimum 
prices are fixed by the existing organi- 
zations and the member-works receive 
and handle orders direct, is prorogated 
until Dec. 30, 1930. 
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Belgian 
francs to 17,000,000 frances ($415,000 
to $475,000). 

Reviewing the position of the vari- 


increased from 15,000,000 


ous works owned by the concern it 
was stated that the output of the 
Arbed-Terres-Rouges group was 2,456,- 
691 tons of pig iron, compared with 
2,324,831 tons in 1928, 3,479,946 tons 
of raw steel against 2,281,606 tons, 
and 1,948,822 tons of rolled products, 
compared with 1,845,961 tons. Thus 
the 1929 output in all departments was 
slightly in excess of that of the 
previous year. 
The Arbed owns considerable in- 
terests in a number of other com- 
anies, particularly the Societe Metal- 
urgique des Terres-Rouges and the 
Societe Miniere des Terres-Rouges in 
Luxembug, Societe Anonyme Metal- 
lurgique d’Aubrives et Villerupt in 
France, Societe Felten et Guilleaume 
Carlswerk in Germany, and several 
others. 


French Coke at Record 


Paris, May 16.—(European Staff 
Service)—Output of coke at French 
collieries in March was the highest 
reached to date. The previous high 
mark, in December, 1929, was 424,401 
tons. 

Imports of coke into France in 
March were comparatively low. Of 
these, 263,426 tons came from Ger- 
many, 72,620 tons from Holland, 42,641 
tons from Belgium and 7037 tons 
from Great Britain. The following 
table gives figures for the first three 
months of 1930 as compared with the 
monthly averages of the three preced- 
ing years and 1913, in metric tons: 






Mon. ave Production Imports Exports 
i tig SR TSS eae A 335,620 255,885 17,085 
DIES csnctisecnicotecobancalp 339,015 395,580 33,430 
BIN: dcisippasinisbinienstilt 366,660 447,330 $4,810 
UU. siahacihssntootnacniagie 397,435 453,720 39,070 
1930 " 

TN a alae vo 414,797 442,754 37,473 
Feb. , 403,887 15,905 
BED 5: ssteiicnsetiensssoowa’d 443,909 385,742 11,779 


Relight South African 


Blast Furnace 


The blast furnace of the Union of 
South Africa Steel Corp. has _ been 
relighted after having been closed 
down for several months owing, it 
was said, to overproduction of pig 
iron, according to a report received 
by the department of commerce from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Ed- 
ward B. Lawson, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

The Newcastle furnace has capacity 
of 1200 tons per week, its dimensions 
being 70 feet high from hearth to 
platform; stock line diameter 10 
feet. widening to 14 feet at the top 
of the bosh; bosh 9 feet 11% inches 
high, with an angle of 78 degrees 
380 minutes; hearth 10 feet diameter 
by 6 feet 6 inches deep. The few local 
foundries have been able to absorb 
only a small part of the output and 
the furnace is mainly dependent upon 
the use of iron at its own steel works 
at Vereeniging, which also uses some 
scrap. It is probable, therefore, that. 
the furnace will not be run at full 
capacity over a long period. 
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CONSTRUCTION ond ENTERPRISE 


Concise, Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 
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STAMFORD, CONN.—Curry Mfg. Co. plant, 
Pacific street, was recently damaged by fire, 
loss approximating $45,000. Curry company 
is manufacturer of wire bag fasteners. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—American Brass Co. 
recently began preliminary work on a new 
plant to cost approximately $450,000 on the 
Naugatuck river here. Building will be 160 x 
200 feet and machinery from the Randolph 
Clowes plant, which will be abandoned, will be 
transferred here, operations to begin in about 
five months. New plant is to be used in the 
manufacture of large-sized tubing. 

WASHINGTON—District commissioners Dis- 
trict building, receive bids until June 10 for 
remodeling repair shop and construction of 
laboratories at District commissioners auto re 
pair shop. 

RUMFORD, ME.—Oxford Paper Co. has 
awarded contract to Morton C. Tuttle Co., 31 
St. James avenue, Boston, to manage con- 
struction of a large power house here, work to 
begin immediately. Charles T. Main Inc., mill 
engineer, 210 Devon street, Boston, is architect. 

BALTIMORE—Danko Pattern & Mfg. Co., 31 
Lee street, maker of metal and wood patterns, 
will build a 1-story, 50 x 100-foot plant on Key- 
worth avenue. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—F. W. Murdock, 56 
West Elm street, will build a l-story, 65 x 170- 
foot repair garage on Chester avenue at a 
cost of $50,000. Architect W. F. Barlow, 232 
Main street, has plans. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Electric Co. 
will build a $30,000 1-story, 60 x 120-foot nitro- 
gen-oxygen plant here on East street. 

BURLINGTON, N. J.—City and Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co. are in negotiations over 





a site for the latter to erect a power plant 
having an initial installation of two 60,000- 
kilowatt turbogenerators. A total expenditure 
of $50,000,000 may be reached for the com- 
pleted project. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—Chemung Jersey Found- 
ry Co., recently formed here by acquisition of 
the Zoll Foundry Co. by the Chemung Foundry 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y., advises a building will 
be built here, 40 x 100 feet, for which ma- 
chinery has been purchased. (Noted May 22.) 


NEWARK, N. J.—Superior Welding & Re- 
pair Co. Inc., 627 Frelinghuysen avenue, has 
purchased a site at 48 Goble street, 50 x 100 
feet. Dwelling and garage at this location 
will be removed and the Superior company will 
extend its 1-story shop building and equipment 
will be installed. 

NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—Wilson Welder & 
Metal Co. Inec., Hoboken Factory Terminal 
building, Hoboken, N. J., manufacturer of elec- 
tric welding machinery, metals and accessories, 
has leased a large plant site, 200 280 feet, at 
Thirty-eighth street near Bergen turnpike where 
a plant building to cost approximately $80,000 
will be constructed. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Plant of Queens Bor- 
ough Cabinet Co., 255 Calyer street, manufac- 
turer of store fixtures, was recently damaged 
by fire. 

FLUSHING, N. Y.—I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
will add a 1-story, 28 x 50-foot boiler house ad- 
dition at Fifth street and Nineteenth avenues 
to cost about $40,000. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Two-Way Shock Ab- 
sorber Co., Arthur W. Kettle president, will 
build a 1-story plant addition at 12 Harrison 
street which will cost over $10,000. 


NEW YORK—Plant of Standard Solophone 
Mfg. Co., maker of toys, 120 West Eighteenth 
street, was recently damaged by fire. 


NEW YORK—American Metal Products Co. 
plant, dealer in. electrical and metal special- 
ties, 533 Canal street, suffered fire damage re- 
cently. 


BLOSSBURG, PA.—Ward Foundry Inc. is 
making improvements to plant. Further addi- 
tions are contemplated to meet growing busi- 
ness demands. 


PHILADELPHIA—Sharp & Dohme, 634 North 
Broad street, manufacturer of chemicals, has a 
permit for manufacturing plant alterations to 
cost $25,000. 

PHILADELPHIA—William Linker Co., 735 
Cherry street, has the contract to build a 
power plant at Seventh and Filbert streets for 
Lit Bros., Eighth and Market streets. Esti- 
mated cost, $90,000. 

PHILADELPHIA—Dornier Co. of America, 
affiliated with General Motors Corp., General 
Motors building, New York, is planning to build 
a plant for the manufacture of airplanes at 
Hog island, near here. Project is said to cost 
$5,000,000. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—Harvey Weisel ma- 
chine shop, Milford square, was recently dam- 
aged by fire with a loss of $10,000. 

CRANSTON, R. I.—One-story repair shop and 
garage operated by Edward F. Tobin was re- 
cently damaged by fire with loss estimated at 
$17,000. 
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CHICAGO—Illinois Steel Co. pattern depart- 
ment, Ejighty-seventh street and Burley av- 
enue, was recently damaged by fire, loss ap- 
proximating $15,000. Advice states no new 
equipment will be purchased. 

CHICAGO—Reichel & Drews, 452 North Ash- 
land avenue, manufacturer of special machin- 
ery, has plans through Architect J. M. Brand- 
stetter, 2001 West Pershing road, for a 1-story, 
25 x 75-foot shop addition to cost $12,000. 

CHICAGO—Grigsby-Grunow Co., 5801 Dick- 
ens avenue, has a construction permit for a 
l-story storage addition at 


110 x 241-foot, 


000. 
street, 


W. Howard Farnum, 510 North Dearborn 
is architect. 


CHICAGO—Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 


122 South Michigan avenue, has construction 
permit for a l-story, 40 x 95-foot shop and 
service building at 1241 West Division street, 
to cost $42,000. R. Schenck, 122 South Michi- 
gan avenue, is architect. 


CHICAGO—Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co., 
312 West Ontario street, manufacturer of ranges 
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6127 Dickens avenue that will cost about $25,- 
and kitchen ware, has purchased a 1-story build- 
ing at 1215 West Fullerton avenue. Plant which 
is 123 x 194 feet, will be used for manufactur- 
ing purposes. Advice states machinery needs 
have been contracted for. 

DEKALB, ILL.—Cyclone Fence Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill., has purchased the North plant of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. The former 
company will spend approximately $310,000 for 
improvement to plant and on moving machin- 
ery here. Machinery for making fly screens 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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EEPING in step with general market con- 
K ditions, machine tool sales hold at low levels, 

business usually being limited to one or two 
inquiry and keen competition among 
Machine tool builders are 
making use of this idle time in various ways; some 
cutting forces and schedules; other designing new 
models and improving present types. 


tools per 
dealers being universal. 


New York, May 27.—No general im- 
provement is noted in the demand for 
machine tools and shop equipment in 
the New York territory. Sales are 
mostly limited to one or two units 
at a time. Such business is largely 
for replacement and is_ scattered 
among many industries. Some of the 
most active buyers of machines dur- 
ing the last year are out of the mar- 

et. 


Inquiry also has slumped and some 
business which has been pending for 
some time has been definitely marked 
off the books. Delivery is now normal 
on standard tools. On special equip- 
ment also better delivery is possible. 
Some shops making machine tools 
have reduced working forces to a 
skeleton and cut working schedules. 
Others are bringing out new tools 
and improving present types. The 
feeling prevails that the present dull- 
ness in the market will continue until 
late summer. 


Worcester, Mass., May 27.—General 
spottiness is the market’s outstanding 
characteristic. Excepting the recent 
Chicago awards which gave grinders 
a spurt no large orders have been 
booked and while some inquiry is on 
hand throughout the Northeast noth- 
ing of importance has been closed. 
The outlook for the summer months is 
not impressive. 


Pittsburgh, May 27.—Machine tool 
sales have spurted recently, orders be- 
ing slightly more numerous than dur- 
ing the preceding several weeks which 
have been slow. Orders still are con- 
fined to individual tools and activity 
lacks a definite trend upward.  In- 
quiry holds at a fair rate and with 
a satisfactory volume of business re- 
maining on inquiry sellers regard the 
outlook for the next several months 
as fair. American Bridge Co. con- 
tinues to close on the list for its 
Ambridge, Pa., plant. Weirton Steel 
Co. has awarded contracts for motor 
equipment for its new rail and struc- 
tural mill at Weirton, W. Va., to the 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
companies. 

Cleveland, May 27.—Dealers re- 
port awards about even with the April 
rate and in some cases slightly better. 
This, however, represents a decline 
from last year’s level at the same 
date of from 25 to 50 per cent. In- 
quiries are fair but mostly for one 
or two machines only. The opinion 
is expressed that no improvement 
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Sales, Mostly for Single Units, Holding at 
Restricted Level—Ohio Mill Closes on Large 
List of Pipe Forming Equipment 


American 


can be looked for until early fall. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
closed on the large list of forming 
equipment to be used in forming 
strip into shape for electric welding 
into pipe. This equipment was placed 
with a Cleveland builder and a report 
is that it amounts to over $100,000 
and will require a year and a half for 
delivery. It is said also that the 
strip for the pipe is to be rolled in 
such a way that the edges will re- 
quire no further shaping such as 
beveling before welding. The form- 
ing and welding process is similar 
to that used by other Ohio interests 
manufacturing welded pipe. 

Chicago, May 27.—Machine tool 
sales, holding to the general trend 
during May, are at a slow pace. Some 
dealers report a volume 25 to 30 per 
cent under the more active months of 
March and April. Scattered sales 
and inguiries feature the market. A 
forge shop in the district purchased 
two 32-inch shapers, and Santa Fe 
railroad closed on some inquiries for 
which bids were received more than 
a month ago. Union Pacific has an 
inquiry pending for several heavy- 
duty tools. Purchase of equipment 
for the Austin High school is not 
likely to be completed until early in 
June. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific railroad will buy its car 
shop equipment in a few weeks. 


Rates Out Till Dec. 20 


Washington, May 27.—The suspen- 
sion of switching rates, under 10 
cents per 100 pounds, in the greater 
Chicago district is effective until Dec. 
20. The suspension grew out of the 
new mileage rates which were effec- 
tive in eastern territory May 20. 

The commission also has suspended 
until Dec. 20 schedules which would 
cancel commodity rates on iron and 
steel barrels or drums in southern 
territory. 





Ends Wire Rate Protest 


Washington, May 27.—Carload 
rates on wire and wire products from 
Kokomo, Ind., and on sheet steel and 
corrugated roofing from Indianapolis 
to certain destinations in Iowa and 
Missouri have not been found unrea- 
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Bridge Co. is taking some tools and Weirton Steel 
Co. has awarded motor equipment for a new rail 
and structural mill. 
pipe manufacture recently purchased by an Ohio 
steel interest is said to amount to considerably 
over $100,000 and will require a year and a 
half for delivery. 
tion, all going to a Cleveland builder. 


Forming equipment for welded 


The sale was a closed proposi- 


sonable or otherwise unlawful by the 
interstate commerce commission in a 
decision in the case of the Continental 
Steel Corp. against the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. The 
complaint has been dismissed. 


Bounty Arouses Interest 


in Ontario Iron Ore 


Toronto, Ont., May 27.—The offer 
by the provincial government of a 
county of 1 cent per iron unit for iron 
ore mined in Ontario has stimulated 
interest in deposits in the Algoma 
district. Active explorations will begin 
shortly. Two diamond drills have been 
shipped to the Michipicoten area by 
Smith & Travers, of Sudbury, Ont., 
who have a contract for 5000 feet of 
diamond drilling for interests under- 
stood to be associated with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. The area to be ex- 
plored lies between the Helen and the 
Josephine mines. 


Pig Iron Values Rise 


Value of pig iron at the furnace in 
the United States in 1929 was $731,- 
858,075, compared with $661,351,270 
in 1928, according to figures by the 
department of commerce. This is a 
gain of 11 per cent. Value per 
ton at the furnace in 1929 was $17.61 
and in 1928 it was $17.27. An aver- 
age of 1.964 tons of metalliferous ma- 
terial was consumed per ton of pig 
iron made in 1929, compared with 
1.937 tons in 1928. This includes ore, 
scrap, cinder and scale. 

Figures by the department show 
production of 869,563 tons of ferro- 
alloys in 1929, compared with 757,131 
tons in 1928. Shipments of ferroal- 
loys were 829,324 gross tons, valued 
at $75,506,078, an increase of 13 per 
cent in total value. 


Delay Gulf States Stack 


Birmingham, Ala., May 27.—Officials 
of the Gulf States Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, state that while plans for a 
blast furnace are included in a pro- 
gram to be carried out in the next 
few years, no construction is con- 
templated for the immediate future. 
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will be moved here from the St. Louis plant. 
Both companies are subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND.—E. B. Lanman Co., 
manufacturer of washers, machine bolts and 
hot-pressed nuts, advises that plant addition be- 
ing completed is 60 x 104 feet and that as unit 
will be used entirely for the storage of steel, 
no new equipment nor machinery will be pur- 
chased. (Noted May 22.) 


HOWELL, IND.—Louisville & Northern rail- 
road, Broadway and Ninth streets, Louisville, 
Ky., will take bids June 1 for a _ 1l-story 
power house costing $25,000 to be built here. 
Architect, J. C. Haly, above address, has plans. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Contract has been 
let to P. H. Lorenz, Moline, Ill., for a 1-story, 
147 x 191-foot repair shop to be built here for 
the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend rail- 
road, 72 West Adams street, Chicago. (Noted 
April 24.) 


PERU, IND.—Master Fireman Co. Inc. which 
was recently incorporated here with $600,000 
authorized capital by Arthur V. Sampsel, presi- 
dent, will lease a plant building to manufacture 
a newly patented stoker. At present jobbers are 
manufacturing product parts and assembly is 
being carried on temporarily in storage room 
on West Canal street. 


RUSHVILLE, IND.—Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co. 
plant was recently damaged by fire. Loss to- 
taled $45,000. Foundry department and pat- 
terns were seriously damaged. Advice states 
plant will be rebuilt. Machinery needs are 
not definite. 


DETROIT—Pattern Products Mfg. Co., 406 
West Jefferson street, has awarded contract 
for plant building on Hancock avenue to Ruth- 
erford Sickler Co., 415 Brainard avenue. 


DETROIT—City is having plans prepared by 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 800 Marquette build- 
ing, for a substation to cost $100,000 at Lawton 
and Joy roads. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Plant of the Grand 
Rapids Asphalt Co. was recently damaged by 
fire to the extent of $8000. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Consumers Power Co., 
110 East Michigan street, Lansing, Mich., has 
awarded contract to Koppers Construction Co., 
Koppers building, Pittsburgh, for a by-prod- 
uct coke and gas plant including 11 producer 
gas-heated ovens. 


LANSING, MICH.—City has awarded con- 
tract for equipment for Moore’s Park power 
plant costing approximately $500,000 to Hatzel 
& Buehler Inc., 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York. (Noted April 24.) 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—Airport buildings 
will be built here at Selfridge field at a cost 
of $300,000 to include machine shop, assembly 
building, hangars and warehouse. Local United 
States Government engineers are preparing 
plans to be ready for bids in July. 


CANTON, O.—Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, O., has been awarded a building permit 
for a 100 x 180-foot plant and office struc- 
ture for the Central Alloy Steel Corp. subsidi- 
ary here. Building will be erected at 2318 Thir- 
teenth street at a cost of $15,000. 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Ice Machine Co. is build- 
ing an addition to plant at 1931 West Forty- 
seventh street, to cost approximately $3000. 


CLEVELAND—Peninsular Steel Co., 1030 Mc- 


Dougall street, Detroit, manufacturer of tool 
and die steels, will occupy a warehouse to be 
built at 1468 Lakeside avenue here. 


CLEVELAND—National Carbon Co., West 
117th street and Madison avenue, will build a 
l-story plant addition on West Seventy-sixth 
street at a cost of about $50,000. 


CLEVELAND—Lamson & Sessions Co., 1971 
West Eighty-fifth street, advises that plant ad- 
dition recently noted will be a unit for hot bolt 
making to be built at the Lake Erie Bolt & 
Nut Co. division, 915 East Sixty-third street, 
but further details and plans are not yet 
available. George S. Rider, Marshall building, 
is architect. (Noted May 22.) 


DAYTON, O.—Office construction quarter- 
master, Wright field, will close bids June 16 
for a l-story, 68 x 200-foot plant and storage 
building at Wright field. 


DAYTON, O.—Radio Products Co., West 
Fifth street, will increase plant floor space 
and is inquiring for an air compressor, grind- 
er, automatic machine and other equipment. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., advises through Richard L. Ca- 
wood that construction of steel foundry will 
begin immediately. In addition, a large power 
plant to be used for generating power for the 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., Patterson 
Steel Products Co., the Patterson Refractories 
Co. and other subsidiaries will be built to be 
in operation by about Aug. 15. (Noted May 
15.) 


GALION, O.—United States Steel Vault Co., 
Harding Way, expects to build a plant, 90 x 
280 feet, although plans are yet propcsed and 
await conveyance of a 5-acre tract now owned 
by the Erie railroad. 


LIMA, O.—Lima Glass Co., 807 North Jack- 
son street, is building a plant building to cost 
$20,000 at 600 North Jackson street. 


NAPOLEON, O.—Jacob Libovitz recently per- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA:—American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., 2930 North Sixteenth street, has a 
construction permit for a foundry estimated 
to cost $50,000 to be built at Sixteenth street 
and Twenty-ninth avenue. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Henry G. Haupt ad- 
vises that iron foundry he is establishing is 
25 x 85 feet, work being done by John Bra- 
numn, contractor, and that machinery equip- 
ment will consist of a Whiting No. 2 cupola 
and blower, and emery stand and a tumbling 
barrel. (Noted May 8.) 


HAZELHURST, MISS.—Town will build and 
equip a power plant expected to cost $55,000. 

HENRYETTA, OKLA.— Decker Machine & 
Tool Co. has construction under way on a plant 
here. Advice states foundry for gray iron cast- 
ings is being added. 

WELEETKA, OKLA.—W. R. Grimshaw, Ken- 
nedy building, Tulsa, Okla., advises that Pub- 
lic Service Co. power plant here now build- 
ing is to be 66 x 150 feet and will cost ap- 
proximately $750,000. (Noted May 15.) 
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fected plans for the establishment of a foundry 
here to specialize in inlets, rings and manhole 
covers and custom casting of brass and alu- 
minum. 


NORWOOD, O.—Board of education, W. F. 
Bonner clerk, will close bids June 9 for in- 
stallation of automatic stokers for three boil- 
ers at the Norwood High school. 


TOLEDO, O.—A. Bentley & Sons Co., 201 
Belmont street, has contract for a plant 
project here that is said to cost $3,000,000. 
One building will be 820 x 630 feet and a 
second unit, 52 x 180 feet. Included will be 
a machine shop unit. . 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—Fostoria Glass Co. 
will erect a plant to cost approximately $100,000 
this summer. Lockwood Greene Engineers 
Ine., 100 East Forty-second street, New 
York, has plans, and Carl W. Shimp, Hawley 
building, Wheeling, W. Va., is contractor. 


APPLETON, WIS.—Wisconsin Drawn Steel 
Co., recently incorporated, advises that plant 
and equipment formerly owned by the Munson 
Steel & Tube Co., 1500 West Forty-fourth street, 
has been acquired and that although no equip- 
ment will be purchased, plant is being revamped 
and will be ready for production in about a 
month. (Noted May 22.) 


BELOIT, WIS.—All-Weather Sash & Mfg. 
Co., 1021 White avenue, incorporation recently 
noted, advises through L. V. Margraf that com- 
pany will build a plant and install woodworking 
machinery, heating plant and dust system for 
patented wood and steel window sash manufac- 
ture. Steel parts, which will be die stamp- 
ings, will be manufactured on outside contract. 
(Noted May 22.) 

MILWAUKEE—Briggs & Stratton Corp., 
1047 Louis avenue, manufacturer of spark 
coils, advises plant addition recently noted 
will be used as an erecting floor and that there 
will be no machinery requirements. Expansion 
will add approximately 15,000 square feet of 
floor space. (Noted May 22.) 


Southern 
States 


WILBERTON, OKLA.—City has plans 
through V. V. Long & Co., architects, Colcord 
building, Oklahoma City, Okla., for a diesel en- 
gine power plant to cost about $30,000. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., 30 East Forty-second street, New 
York, plans to build°a 1 and 2-story plant 
here. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN.—Johnson City 
Foundry & Machine Co. Inc., manufacturer of 
gray iron, bronze, aluminum, monel and nickel 
castings, advises through G. W. Setzer presi- 
dent, that a foundry, 85 x 120 feet, is being 
completed and will be in operation by June 1. 
Ovens, cupola, jolt machines, jolt rollovers, and 
pattern draw machines are being installed. 
Castings up to 40,000 pounds can be handled 
with new equipment. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Mosher Steel & Machinery 
Co., 900 South Austin street, subsidiary of the 
Houston Structural Steel Co., has purchased 
48,000 square feet of industrial property ad- 
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joining plant here. The Mosher company is a 
manufacturer of castings and forgings. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Texas Potash Corp., capi- 
talized at $2,500,000, is planning construction 
of potash mining mill in Midland county, Tex- 
as, to include power plant and machine shop. 
M. Agress, 2424 South boulevard, is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


PAMPA, TEX.—H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., 
Wilcox building, Tulsa, Okla., is making addi- 
tions to its gasoline plant and refinery here to 
include a new boiler house and additional] steel 
tankage for storage purposes. Harold B. Ward, 
Wilcox Wuilding, Tulsa, Okla., is purchasing 
agent. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Claussen-Greenwood 
Mfg. Co., whose incorporation was noted re- 
cently, advises it intends to lease a plant and 
equipment for the manufacture of builders’ 
locks, vaults, vault doors, bank safety devices 
end quantity production of die castings and 
metal stampings. W. C. Greenwood is secre- 
tary. (Noted May 22.) 


SAN MARCOS, TEX.—Thomas Implement Co. 
will build a 40 x 80-foot warehouse for the 
use of farm machinery. Taylor Thomas is 
president. 

WHEELER, TEX.— Panhandle Power & 
Light Co., Amarillo, Tex., is building a large 
generating plant near here. Plant details are 
not yet known. 


Western 















States 


LOS ANGELES—Crown Motor Carriage Co., 
2500 McPherson street, has a plant now under 
construction for the manufacture of airplanes. 


LOS NIETOS, CALIF.—Pacific Clay Prod- 
ucts Inc., Chamber of Commerce building, Los 
Angeles, will build a plant addition here for 
the manufacture of sewer pipe. Estimated 
cost, $250,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Braun-Steeple Co. Ltd., 
1088 Howard street, advises that new building 
at Potrero avenue and Eighteenth street, will 
be used upon completion by Aug. 1 as a 
warehouse, office and sales room for the 
handling of steel shapes, steel molding, mechani- 
eal tubing, perforated steel sheets and other 
items. H. Papenhausen has the general con- 
tract. The architect is Walter C. Falch, 1202 
Hearst building. (Noted May 15.) 

SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Grand Rapids Store 
Equipment Corp., 1545 Madison street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has selected an 8-acre site here 
for the construction of a manufacturing plant 
to cost.over $250,000. (Noted March 13.) 

MOUNTAINAIR, N. MEX.—Town will pur- 
chase a pumping unit for a proposed water- 
works project. 

EUGENE, OREG.—Stevens & Koon, engi- 
neers, Spalding building, Portland, Oreg., an- 
nounce that specifications will be ready by 
June 1 for the various items involved in the 
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costruction of the city’s $400,000 auxiliary steam 
power plant. The project will include boiler 
equipment, turbo-generator of 6000 kilowatt 
capacity, condensers and other equipment. 
PULLMAN, WASH.—Washington State col- 
lege receives bids until May 31 for a shop build- 





WORTHINGTON, MINN.—Town council 
voted May 27 on granting a franchise for the 
establishment of a gas plant here. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Sheffield Steel Corp., 
acquisition of which was recently announced 
by the American Rolling Mill Co., has plans 
for the erection of a bolt and nut mill here. 
W. L. Allen is president of the Sheffield cor- 
poration. 

NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO.—Monarch 
Wrecking Co., 1915 Locust street, has acquired 
a site on which will be erected a machine shop 
among other units, main building to be 60 x 
185 feet. 

ST. LOUIS—Knapp-Monarch Co. has leased 
floor space at 1906 Pine street for a tool and die 


ing. Plans are through S. A. Smith, architect, 
care the college. 

SEATTLE—City council recently considered 
purchase of a site for an additional steam power 
plant for the city light department. Cost of 
the plant is estimated at $500,000. 





est Central 





shop, also an experimental laboratory. 

ST. LOUIS—J. R. Edlich Auto Body Co., 
322 North Seventh street, is building a new 
plant, 80 x 100 feet, to replace structure re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


ST. LOUIS—Monsanto Chemical Co., 1734 
South Second street, is erecting a 60 x 120- 
foot plant addition for the manufacture of 
chemicals, The structure will be completed 
in June and will represent additional in- 
vestment of $80,000. 

OACOMA, S. D.—Oacoma Corp., Sioux City, 
Iowa, W. Gordon president, will build a hydro- 
electric plant here to furnish power for the 
manganese mining plant to be operated by the 
General Manganese Corp., Detroit. 


Recent Incorporations 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Hubbard Engineer- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital by William MacKenzie and Victor Lundberg, 
Hartford, Conn., to manufacture tools and ma- 
chines. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Oco Pump Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock 
by J. H. Owens and C. C. Collins, to deal in 
tools and machinery. 

CHICAGO—W. M. Belair Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with 20,000 no par shares by B. H. 
Baskin, 30 North La Salle street, to deal in 
machinery. 

CHICAGO—Hardy Mold Co. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital by Charles Bom- 
baugh, 140 North Dearborn street, to manu- 
facture molds, novelties and metal articles. 

CHICAGO—Roach Conway Co. has been in- 
corporated with 1000 no par shares by Wetten, 
Pegler & Dale, 134 North La Salle street, to 
engage in a general manufacturing business. 

CHICAGO—S. G. Hayes & Co. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital by Gerard M. 
Ungaro, Suite 1414, 333 North Michigan av- 
enue, to engage in a general engineering and 
contracting business. 

CHICAGO—Pilsen Electric Supply Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by the 
Master Electrical Contractors’ association, 304 
South Halstead avenue, to engage in an elec- 
trical construction business. 

BOSTON—Eastern Smelting & Refining Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
Maurice G. Alperin, 107 West Brookline street. 

LOWELL, MASS.—Merrimac Airways Inc. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 


Frederic A. Richardson and James E. Coker, to 
deal generally in aircraft. 


DETROIT—Detroit Parts Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $6200 capital by John A. Bed- 
ford, 2526 Grand River avenue, to manufacture 
and deal in automobile parts and equipment. 


DETROIT—Wallace J. Ivers Co. has _ been 
incorporated with $5000 capital by Wallace J. 
Ivers, 2242 Larned street, to conduct a metal 
plating and finishing business. 

DETROIT—Doty Mfg. Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with $50,000 capital by M. F. Doty, 1311 Ter- 
minal avenue, to manufacture and deal in ma- 
chined products. 

DETROIT—Hughes-Cash Co. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital by P. E. Hughes, 
5650 Grand River, to manufacture and deal in 
power amplifiers, sound and radio equipment, 
electrical supplies and radios. 

DETROIT—Electrotone Corp. has been incor- 
porated with 10,000 no par shares by Lyford 
M. Moore, 7661 LaSalle boulevard, to manu- 
facture and deal in electrical parts and equip- 
ment, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Electro-Shave Raz- 
or Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by Fred J. Van Aken, 915 Michigan 
Trust building, to manufacture and deal in 
razors. 

HOLLAND, MICH.—Cordonic Mfg. Corp. has 
been incorporated with 5000 no par shares and 
$125,000 capital by Arthur Visscher, River av- 
enue, to manufacture and sell radio receiving 
and producing devices. 

ST. LOUIS—Lambert Plating & Rust Proof- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $12,000 capi- 
tal by L. A. Lambert, 3117 North Market street. 
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New Trade Publications 


CONVEYORS—Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, in a 
newly-issued catalog in two colors describes its 
conveyors. It shows many examples of com- 
plete conveyors designed for specific purposes. 


CARBURIZING FURNACE—Hevi Duty Elec- 
tric Co., Milwaukee, has published a bulletin 
describing and illustrating its electric rotary 
retort furnace for pressure caburizing. 


TANKS AND TOWERS— W. E. Caldwell Co. 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., has issued its fortieth 
annual catalog of steel and wood tanks and 
towers for various uses. It is illustrated. 


STEEL BUILDINGS—tTruscon' Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., devotes a currerit bulletin to 
its standardized steel building stock units for 
industrial use. Illustragons fill most of the 
pages, showing struetes built of these units. 


STEEL CASTINGS—Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee and Chicago, has added three loose- 
leaf pages to its bulletins, covering its reversi- 
ble dipper tooth of interlock and clinch point 
type and showing representative physical prop- 
erties of one of its alloy steels. 


LUBRICATION—Texas Co., New York, in the 
April number of its publication devoted to that 
subject, considers tractor lubrication, in which 
power economy is the ultimate objective. Nu- 
merous illustrations show how the problem is 
handled by various types of tractors. 


BLOW GUN—Schutte & Koerting Co., Phila- 
delphia, has issued a revised bulletin on its 
economy blow gun, superseding the previous 
issue and bringing the description up to date. 
Advantages of this type of blow gun are shown 
and its applications indicated. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS—Lufkin Rule Co., 


Saginaw, Mich., has issued a catalog confined 
to products of its small tool division, machin- 
ists’ tools. It covers the company’s lines of 
micrometers, dividers, squares, scales, gages, 
rules, bevels, punches and similar devices. 


CORROSION RESISTANT METAL—Duriron 
Co. Ine., Dayton, O., has issued a_ bulletin 
devoted to consideration of fume ducts of duri- 
met, its chrome-nickel-silicon steel. Methods 
of fabricating these ducts and accessories are 
described and illustrated. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS—Howell Electric Motors 
Co., Howell, Mich., manufacturer of electric 
motors, is distributing a bulletin on its single 
phase motors. It discusses needs of variation 
in type of motors for various purposes and of- 
fers service to obtain the proper type for a 
given use. 


BENDING AND FORMING ROLLS—Kane 
& Roach Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer 
of bending and straightening rolls, cold roll 
forming machinery and special machinery, has 
issued a leafiet illustrating many of its ma- 
chines, to indicate the wide variety of equip- 
ment it produces. 


IRON CASTINGS—Commercial Stee] Casting 
Co., Marion, O., manufacturer of iron and steel 
castings, has issued a bulletin in which it calls 
attention to the merits of high tensile cast iron 
for many uses and to the care with which this 
class of work is produced in the company’s 
foundries. It is illustrated. 


ALLOY STEEL CASTINGS—Michigan Steel 
Casting Co., Detroit, is distributing a number 
of bulletins on its alloy steel castings for a 
wide variety of purposes. [Illustrations indi- 
cate the applications of its products and a 
chart shows the physical properties of the 


alloy, which is designed especially for use under 
high temperature conditions. 


MATERIALS HANDLING—Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, devotes a current leaflet to considera- 
tion of the origin and growth of the company 
from its small beginning in 1875. In addi- 
tion to the historical matter the leaflet shows 
something of the wide variety of equipment for 
handling materials mechanically and for the 
positive transmission of power. 


LATHES—South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., manufacturer of lathes, has issued 
a handbook for auto mechanics, demonstrating 
how a_ back-geared screw-cutting precision 
lathe may be used to advantage on many ser'vic- 
ing jobs in repair and service shops and garages. 
Illustrations show how the lathe is used. Vari- 
ous types of lathes are described and the class 
of work they are designed for is illustrated. 


FORGINGS—Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, 
presents in a current bulletin the subject of 
steel forgings as produced in its plants. Manu- 
facture, from the ingot to the completed forg- 
ing, is illustrated and many types of product7 
are shown. Tables are given of weights of 
square and round steel bars and circumferences 
and areas of circles. A table converting milli- 
meters into inches is included. 


ROTATING FURNACES—Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill., has issued a bulletin on the 
Brackelsberg rotating furnace for melting mal- 
leable iron, high test gray iron and for special 
melting applications. The furnace is fired with 
pulverized coal and is designed to produce high 
quality iron of definite analysis, at low fuel 
cost. It makes high pouring temperatures easy 
to obtain and requires less refractories than 
some other air furnaces. 


Plant Features New Building Trend 








ODERNISM industrially has 
been incorporated both in the 
exterior and interior of the new plant 
just put in operation at 6500 West 











Sixty-fifth street for the Marquette 
Tool & Mfg. Co., 1900 North Kil- 
bourn avenue, Chicago. The plant 
building is equipped with three crane 
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be used for the 


runways and will 
manufacture of large presses featur- 


ing pneumatic cushions. Additional 
space adjoining allows for expansion. 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
+-4 


Steel Pipe 
(Base price $200 per ton) 

Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2 points less than 
Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 











Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
SSR eee NO IE er Ee 47 21 
% and %-inch 53 27% 
Goinch sceiceaasciapeiaritinninnlibahdiebeustienine 58 44 
AE cccdescosnctesodsinaseocsusibebibie 62 50 
DD  eeerecisttstniieenion 64 52% 
Lap Weld 
OE SE Braet 57 4344 
BE BO GE cnccccersentinntovsicoreoe 61 49% 
BOR a aes ae 58 45% 
9 and 10-inch wn 56 4314 
11 and 12-inch 55 42% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
oS ya ee 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
TAIN. ssicecssencinsnetbbiiiesennibanneiiestesetiiiins 55 43% 
3 eee 59 47% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
ONG  sntuisrctecinnssiandaanncsioanannbens 4 26% 
% and %-inch 49 32 
i-inch nianehineeniaimnendioen 55 44 
eS ree 60 49 
1 to 1%-inch .. 62 51 
fe! ae een 63 52 
eGR | sinsenipscictwinstitiniinsiipinenaiiacen 55 44 
2% to 4-inch 59 48 
4% to 6-inch 58 474 
7 to 8-inch ......... 54 41 
9 and 10-inch 47 34 
11 and 12-inch 46 338% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SERIE -- scncniancerncnctuninilianeestpabearian 44 84 
% to 14-inch 47 37 
2 to 2%-inch 49 89 





To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 
discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 1% 
points and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 





Butt Weld 
lack Galv 
M, and Shainch ............sccccssocenssees +11 +36 
\%-inch .. 23 5 
AIDED . ccciligeicanccenigsnasiiguiniiecdasemieli 28 11 
YR eee $1 15 
ee Sg ee en 35 18 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1% -inch..............00000 Upon application 
2 Care 23 9 
2% to 8%-inch ... 28 12 
4 to 6-inch ................ 30 17 
7 and 8-inch. ......... 29 16 
ly CE See 26 11 





REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 














eS ee +13 +48 

i oad Ne u $ SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE Regular. kstihes 

IIE. deiniianeriensennisiisiennnials avian 28 12 Net pri foot With not more than four straight cuts 

a IIIS ines ccisesionindieatiotbtnaeted 34 18 et price per 500 (Including straight taper plates) 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh = aditional extra 20¢ 

es Weld Outside diameter Gage Price 

2-inch ........ REE EE) ee . 12-gage  14%c Irregular Sketches 

2% to éinch . . 84 SD. EE * degnicnsintininegsnesesiniiad-hamenentt 1l-gage 15¢ With not more than four straight cuts. 

4% to 6-inch 33 19 2-inch 10-gage 16¢ (Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 

7 and 8-inch $1 17 24-inch 12-gage 16c entrant angles) 

9 to 12-inch 21 a Cee . 1ll-gage 17¢ Additional extra .50e 

= SSS 





\4-inch +59% 
%4-inch +40 
l-inch ........ +46 
14-inch .... +40 
14-inch +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and ZUeineh  ........ccccescoseee +18 +25 
8B to 4-1NCH. .......000c0s000 +17 
41% to 6-inch . g +18 
RE Tn em ee . oe 





Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. Fitted 
with threads only, basing discount lowered 3 
points for random lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 








2 and 24-inch . 88 off 
SS ra aera 46 off 
eae SE 52 off 
8% to 3%-inch .. 54 off 
UI. Siesidbiennatteiecten tciicevsnctansianicingsntianabanaiiahi 57 off 
4% to 6-inch 46 off 





Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 


2% and puedes 
8-inch ... ints 
“ to 314- -inch - 

ID pesieatbicinbesnssebakens ee 
GI cit cic csttessndaitsiniatiecntcrenninins iteiihion 

Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discounts reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 














TI sctkisatibidttivecencessssbsessonnipuiauccieveanapetaes 61 off 
1% and 14-inch ... .. 53 off 
eS eee wo. 87% Off 
2 and 2%-inch ............... $2 off 
2% and 2%-inch Re 
eS Reever 46 off 
8% and 34-inch sass .. 48 off 
NES ERE LIRICA Te 51 off 
414, 5 and 6-inch 40 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
DE CRED. ccsicccscutistinrtenvis 7 off 
2 and 2%-inch 38 off 
2% and 2%-inch w. 46 off 
8-inch . 52 off 
8% and 314-inch .. 64 off 


SS sea .. 57 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 

Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 —_ to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 





Extras: 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent............ 55 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 











2%-inch .... 18¢ 
38-inch ........ 33c 
53-inch 50c 
5%-inch 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for 44-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inch long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and including 110 inches .05c 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches .10c 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches .1l5c 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches .25c 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches .50c 


Plates less than 44-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 to and including 84 inches .10c 
Over 84 to and including 96 inches .20¢ 
Over 96 to and including 100 inches .80c 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 


Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ -20¢ 


Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 


Plates less than \4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot to but not 
including 7.65 pounds square foot.... .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .80c 








QUALITIES 
Pressing steel -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ......c.cccccsssese -15¢ 
Ordinary firebox steel ............000 . 20¢ 
Stillbottom steel ........... . 380¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel ............ ois. ee 
Marine steel 1.50¢ 





Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. specifications for medium or 
soft steel . 10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. s. 
navy department or equivalent speci- 
fications .. 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, class A-B.... 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 








Floor Plates 


Floor plates are furnished only as _ rec- 
tangular plates in stock steel grade. No 
physical tests will be made on floor plates. 


INSPECTION 


Pee SIONIOND oc ciencmiacimeronrnccciae No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Three feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet........ No extra 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive........... 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ .50¢ 
Under 1 foot 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ -25¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
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